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sae The revolt of the Isthmian state of 
Independence Panama from the republic of Colom- 
of Panama. ia took place by the unanimous con- 
sent of the population, and without effective 
resistance, in the opening days of November. 
The arguments in favor of such a movement 
were set forth in this Review for the month of 
October, and the factors actually at work to 
bring the matter to a prompt conclusion were 
described with some detail in these pages last 
month. The course of events, indeed, has fol- 
lowed so closely the forecasts made in this Rr- 
view that certain newspapers have drawn whollv 
unwarranted inferences. It was not necessary 
to be either a conspirator or an astrologer to 
foresee a happening so logical,—indeed, so in- 
evitable,—as this emphatic repudiation of the 
corrupt Bogota government by the long-suffering 
people of the Isthmus. 


For generations the Panama Canal 
had been the dream of men of bold 
imagination, and for half a century 
it had been the subject of practical effort—en- 
gineering, financial, and diplomatic. The Pan- 
ama Railroad, built by citizens of the United 
States and operated under the guarantee and 
protection of the government of this coun- 
try, had always been looked upon as the pre- 
cursor of an Isthmian ship canal. When the 
De Lesseps company actually began work, with 
the prestige behind it of success at Suez, the 
long-deferred enterprise seemed finally assured. 
In due course of time, however,—not to recount 
familiar history,—the failure of the De Lesseps 
company, under circumstances as disgraceful as 
they were disastrous, seemed to have blighted, 
at least for a generation, the hopes of the peo- 
ple of Panama. Their discouragement was all 
the greater because, meanwhile, American citi- 
zens had formed—and were pushing with seem- 


Canal in 
Retrospect. 





ingly good prospects—the Nicaragua Canal Com- 
pany, for which it was expected that the financial 
support of the United States Government could 
be secured. But in its turn the Nicaragua Ca- 
nal Company had to confess failure and abandon 
the work which it had actually begun. A new 
Panama company had been formed in France to 
hold the franchises and the various assets (in- 
cluding the Panama Railroad) of its bankrupt 
predecessor. This company obtained from the 
president of Colombia a six-year extension of 
the time limit within which the canal must be 
built in order to keep the franchises from laps- 
ing, and it carried on a certain limited amount 
of construction work in the hope either of sell- 


‘ing out or else of securing some kind of finan- 


cial backing which would make it possible to 
finish the canal. 


The next significant event in the his- 
tory of the canal question was the 
Spanish-American War, which by 
means of the voyage of the Oregon and in other 
ways illustrated the strategic need of a canal for 
the better defense of the Atlantic and Pacific 
seaports of the United States. Furthermore, 
the expansion of American interests by reason 
of the acquisition of the Philippines, as well as 
of Hawaii and Porto Rico, added fresh weight 
to the arguments in favor of an interoceanic 
canal. It had become fairly evident that private 
capital would not come forward in the immediate 
future to build a canal on purely commercial 
grounds, and that the only agency possessing 
sufficiently strong motives and a sufficiently 
large exchequer to construct a waterway deep 
enough for battleships and the great freighters 
now in use, was the United States Government. 
In this conclusion there was concurrence of 
judgment on the part of the private financiers 
and transportation masters of all countries, and 
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there was no dissent on the part of the govern- 
ments of the countries possessing fleets and mer- 
chant marines. The public opinion of the United 
States, without regard to section or party, had 
become overwhelmingly in favor of an inter- 
oceanic canal to be built and controlled by the 
Government. 


At this time it was taken for granted, 
in view of many surveys and a long 
discussion of the subject, that for our 
purposes the Nicaragua route was decidedly the 
best one to choose. Accordingly, a bill was per- 
fected and introduced by the proper committee 
of the House of Representatives, known as the 
Hepburn bill, definitely selecting the Nicaragua 
route and making a large appropriation of money, 
and instructing the President to proceed at once 
to dig the canal. This bill was passed in the 
House by practically a unanimous vote. The one 
or two men, out of the hundreds of Representa- 
tives, who opposed it were conscientiously of the 
opinion that railroad transportation had so de- 
veloped as to have superseded the necessity of a 
costly canal undertaking. A like action in the 
Senate was prevented by the unexpected an- 
nouncement that Secretary Hay had been nego- 
tiating a treaty with England by virtue of which 
the canal, when built, was to be put in the same 
position as the Suez Canal,—that is to say, neu- 
tralized under the guarantee of the great Euro- 
pean powers. Objection to this idea caused much 
delay and led to the framing of another treaty 
from which the European guarantee was omitted. 


Nicaragua 
Favored. 


By this time it had become clear that 
the people of the United States were 
determined to construct a canal ; and 
all persons interested in the Panama route per- 
ceived that the only chance left for them was to 
secure the substitution of Panama for Nicaragua. 
They found a strong ally, moreover, in the coali- 
tion of transcontinental railway interests, which 
Was opposed to any canal at all, and which 
sought to cause delay by promoting differences 
of opinion wherever possible. Thus it came to 
pass that when Congress, as a last preliminary 
step, was providing for an expert commission to 
make final surveys of route and estimates of 
costs for the Nicaragua Canal the Panama in- 
terests and the railroad interests, working to- 
gether, succeeded in getting the bill so amended 
as to require the commission also to investigate 
the Panama route. The commission, headed by 
Admiral Walker, reported that both routes were 
feasible from the engineering standpoint, but 
that the Panama Canal could be constructed for 
less money than the other if the French company 
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could be bought out at a reasonable price. The 
commission reported that the French company 
demanded considerably more than $100,000,000 
for its assets, which, in the commission’s judg- 
ment, were worth only $40,000,000. 







ri At this juncture, events moved rap- 
Spooner idly. The directors of the French 
Compromise. company in Paris held a meeting and 
dispatched agents to this country to offer their 
assets to the United States Government at the 
precise valuation put upon them by the Walker 
Commission. The volcanic disturbances in Cen- 
tral America which had followed the destructive 
eruptions in Martinique had given the Panama 
advocates a new argument, which was exploited 
by Senator Hanna with great effect. Thus, the 
public mind, which had been practically unani- 
mous for Nicaragua, had become greatly con- 
fused, and the deadlock that the railroad inter- 
ests had been working for was apparently secured. 
This deadlock was broken by an ingenious move 
on President McKinley’s part, followed by a still 
more ingenious piece of legislation. President 
McKinley had called together again the mem- 
bers of the Walker Canal Commission, and had 
asked them to reconsider their previous findings 
on the new financial basis. The commission re- 
ported promptly that if the French company 
could be bought out at $40,000,000 it would 
recommend Panama in preference to Nicaragua. 











































PANAMA: “Ill just float around on this log for a while 
and perhaps Uncle Sam will pick me up.” 
From the News-Tribune (Duluth). 
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The Senate, in spite of the strenuous adherence 
of the chairman of its canal committee (Sen- 
ator Morgan, of Alabama) to the Nicaragua 
route, was won over to Panama under the power- 
ful leadership of Senator Hanna. The House 
of Representatives still, apparently, preferred 
Nicaragua, although with much weakening of 
conviction. Public opinion as reflected in the 
press cared much more for the canal than for 
the particular route. Out of this situation 
there came the ingenious measure known as the 
Spooner Act, which instructed the President to 
adopt the Panama route if he could make the 
necessary arrangements, and to proceed with 
the construction of the canal, the act itself appro- 
priating all necessary funds. If, however, the 
President could not make the necessary arrange- 
ments within a reasonable time, this Spooner 
Act instructed him to make arrangements with 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and to construct the 
canal along the route first recommended by the 
Walker Commission. 


During this period of discussion, the 
government of Colombia had sought 
to interest the United States in the 
Panama route, and had given every assurance 
that no obstacles would be placed in the way 


Colombia's 
Fatal 
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of an advantageous treaty under the terms of 
which our government could enter promptly 


upon the work of canal construction. The 
Colombians were much elated by the passage 
of the Spooner Act, and were quite too ready 
to assume that the Nicaragua alternative was 
not going to be seriously considered. They 
began to take a mercenary view of the matter, 
and it was only after very large concessions to 
their demand for money, and for recognition 
and guarantee of their perpetual sovereignty 
over the canal strip, that Mr. Hay succeeded in 
getting the treaty signed. Its unanimous re- 
jection at Bogota by the Colombian Senate was 
due to the idea that by this means more money 
could be obtained from the United States, and 
that a large portion of the $40,000,000 might 
be extorted from the French company, by pro- 
cesses akin to blackmail. 


,. It seems well-nigh incredible that 
Panama's ek 
Occasion and these Bogota politicians could not 
Opportunity. have foreseen the obvious results of 
their conduct. The only explanation is that 
they were too selfish and irresponsible to see 
things clearly. They forgot how easy it is to 
change the political map when the necessity 
arises. They seemed to imagine that their con- 
trol over the destinies of Panama would be 
respected and supported, no matter to what 

















PRESIDENT MARROQUIN, OF COLOMBIA. 


extent they might abuse that control. It had, 
in point of fact, been evident for many years 
that the isthmus connecting North and South 
America should be delivered from its unfortu- 
nate connection with Colombia and accorded 
some stable and reputable form of administra- 
tion and general control. The opportunity had 
at last come. The rejection of the treaty at 
Bogota had filled to the brim the cup of Pana- 
ma’s grievances. The leading citizens of the 
Isthmus planned a separation, with the estab- 
lishment of an independent republic that would 
seek prompt recognition by the United States. 
The urgency lay in the fact that the Gov- 
ernment at Washington would turn to Nica- 
ragua if it were not speedily assured of a con- 
cession at Panama. The special opportunity for 
the separation movement lay in the powerful 
support in the United States and France of the 
Panama Canal Company, which had already 
made a conditional sale of its assets to the 
American Government. 


The mere details of the establishment 
of the new republic have no special 
significance. They have all been re- 
counted in the newspapers. The affairs of the 
Isthmus center in the two cities of Panama and 
Colon, the first being on the Pacific side of the 
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Isthmus and the other on the Atlantic side. The 

initial action was taken by the municipal council 
of the city of Panama on the afternoon of No- 
vember 3, and adherence to its proclamation of 
independence was followed speedily in Colon 
and throughout the Isthmus A provisional gov- 
ernment was at once established, and the re- 
sistance offered by the few Colombian troops on 
the Isthmus amounted to nothing at all. Several 
hundred soldiers who had just been landed were 
allowed to embark peaceably and sail back to 
Cartagena. Several American naval vessels were 
quickly in Panama waters, ‘to be followed by 
larger war ships within a few days, so that by 
the middle of the month the’ United States had 
ships enough ®n both. sides of the Isthmus to 
protect the ports; and marines enough, in case 
of necessity, to:prevént the use of the railroad 
for warlike objects. ~~ 


fhe provisional government having 
a inimediately taken charge of the ad- 

Washington." yinistration ofthe cities and ports 
of Panama and Colon, and the local government 
of every other part of the Isthmus, it was entire- 
ly proper that our government should have given 
instructions to our-eonsular representatives to 
recognize the de facto authority. On November 
6, the position of our government was set forth 
in an elaborate statement by Secretary Hay. In 
this statement, Mr. Hay explained at length the 
grounds upon which the United States regards 
itself as entitled to exercise paramount control 
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THE SMALL ONE: “I’m the republic of Panama, I am!” 


From the Blade (Toledo). 
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WE COULD USE IT NOW. 


UNCLE Sam: “Perhaps this will be an object-lesson as to 
the need of a canal.” 
From the American (New York). 


over Isthmian transit. He further declared that 
this right “runs with the land,” quite irrespec- 
tive of the personnel or central location of the 
government of the country. For example, our 
treaty of 1846, under which we guarantee the 
freedom of Isthmian transit, was made with New 
Granada ; but the position of the United States 
on the Isthmus remained the same when New 
Granada was dissolved and the Isthmus fell to 
the control of Colombia. In like manner, when 
the Isthmus assumes control of its own affairs it 
inherits the treaty of 1846 as defining a part of 
its relations to the United States. It was evi- 
dent from the tenor of Mr. Hay’s statement that 
our government proposed to give the new re- 


public its friendly encouragement. 


The intentions of the new republic 

—— regarding the canal were rendered 
unmistakable by the important an- 
nouncement, on November 7, that M. Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla had been appointed its diplomatic 
agent at Washington. We publish elsewhere an 
interesting account of the career of M. Bunau- 
Varilla. He is a Frenchman of international 
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M. Philippe Bunau-Varilla. 








Secretary John Hay. 


THE DIPLOMATS WHO SIGNED THE PANAMA CANAL TREATY ON NOVEMBER 18. 


reputation who had served under the old French 
company as one of its engineers at Panama, and 
who had subsequently come to this country on 
behalf of the new company to persuade the gov- 
ernment and people of the United States that 
Panama afforded the better route for a canal. 
Ife had lately been occupied in trying to bring 
about the ratification of the Hay-Herran treaty. 
Thus, he was well known to all the people of Pan- 
ama as the man who, more than any other in re- 
cent years, had been personally identified with 
the efforts which were now about to be crowned 
with success for the digging of the Panama Ca- 
nal. The reception of M. Bunau-Varilla on No- 
vember 13 by President Roosevelt as the duly 
accredited envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of Panama to the United States 
marked the full acceptance of the new republic 
hy our government. A like recognition was ac- 
corded by France a few days later. In the new 
minister’s address to the President, and in the 
President’s response, there was frank avowal of 
the fact that the new republic existed for the 
purpose of making possible the speedy comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal. Meanwhile, our- 


consul-general at Panama, Mr. Gudger, had been 
accorded diplomatic functions, and had been sent 
back from a visit to the United States. 





On the 18th, there arrived from Pan- 

~~ ama a special commission, consisting 
of Dr. Manuel Amador, minister of 

finance of the new republic; Don Frederico 
Boyd, a banker of Panama and a member of the 
triumvirate appointed to head the provisional 
government of the Isthmian republic, and Don 
Carlos Constantino Arosemena, who, after act- 
ing as secretary of the commission, is expected 
to remain in this country as secretary of the 
legation of Panama at Washington. This com- 
mission brought with it authority to aid the 
minister at Washington in negotiating a canal 
treaty and in securing recognition from other 
countries through diplomatic agencies at Wash- 
ington. The President seems to have been ad- 
vised by the legal authorities of the administra- 
tion that the independence of Panama had not 
altered the authority conferred upon him by 
the Spooner Act. This legislation had appropri- 
ated the money needed for buying out the 
French Panama company, arranging for the 
necessary cession of a canal strip, and then for 
proceeding with the canal. In brief, the Spooner 
Act selected the Panama route and instructed 
the President to make the necessary arrange- 
ments to acquire the territorial rights. It was 
held that he possessed full authority to resume 
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LEADERS IN THE FORMATION OF THE NEW PANAMA REPUBLIC. 


(Messrs. M. Amador, Frederico Boyd, and C. C. Arosemena are the three commissioners who arrived in Washington last 


month. 
republic. 


with Panama the negotiations that had failed with 
Colombia, and that the administration had only 
to secure the completion of a new treaty,—to be 
ratified, of course, by the Senate.—in order to 
proceed at once to carry out the Spooner Act. 


= If the decisive steps taken by the ad- 
‘Signed and ministration in recognizing the new 

Sealed.” republic and in preventing hostilities 
on the Isthmus had received the well-nigh uni- 
versal approval of the country, this approval 
was deepened and strengthened by the announce. 
ment, on Thursday, the 19th, that the new canal 
treaty had not only been drawn up and agreed 
to in its main points, but had been actually 
signed on the evening of the 18th by Mr. Hay, 
on the part of the United States, and M. Bunan- 
Varilla, on the part of the republic of Panama. 
Since the new minister had full authority, and 
since Mr. Hay was entirely ready to concede all 


Messrs. Arango and Arosemena and Tomas Arias are the triumvirate, or “junta,” temporarily governing the 
Obarrio is minister of commerce and marine in the provisional government.) 


that Panama could well ask, there were no 
points of difference to cause delay, and there- 
fore no reason for awaiting the arrival at Wash- 
ington of the Panama deputation. What Pana- 
ma most needed was the prompt signing of a 
treaty which gives the United States the right 
and the authority to defend it against all comers. 
Thus, validity under international law was given 
to any naval and military operations the United 
States might find it necessary to enter upon. 
As was to be expected, and as this Review had 
anticipated in its November number, the treaty 
followed the general lines of the Hay-Herran 
convention, but with the less desirable features 
of that instrument omitted. Thus, the treaty 
with Panama makes the canal strip several 


. miles wider, and gives the United States all the 


jurisdiction over that strip that it could possibly 
need for purposes of protection, order, and 
health, and for the due assertion of our national 
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HON. MARCUS A. HANNA, NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE’S COMMITTEE ON THE INTEROCEANIC CANAL, 


dignity on the scene of our greatest public 


work. It was, of course, to be expected that 
the terms of compensation should have been 
transferred from the one treaty to the other. 
. was announced that the treaty would be taken 

Panama early in December and promptly 
died there, while it was not expected that 
President Roosevelt would lay it before our 
Senate until after the opening of the regular 
session on December 7. 

pny The course of our government in its 
Government's prompt and cordial acceptance of the 

Course new republic, and its quiet but de- 
termined tone in announcing that it would not 
permit Colombian troops to land on the Isthmus 
and attempt to regain by force the lost terri- 
tory, met with general approval throughout the 
United States, and was viewed with favor by 
European countries. It was, however, naturally 
disturbing to those interests which have always 
been at work to prevent the construction of any 
canal at all. Some of the well-known organs of 
these interests aroused amusement by their as- 
sumption of virtuous indignation against the 


President and Secretary Hay. Their quibbles 
were too palpably insincere to be deserving of 
any attention. Congress, meanwhile, had as- 
sembled under a special call to deal with the 
Cuban reciprocity matter, and it was not strange 
that the Democratic minority, in view of the 
approach of next year’s election, should have 
cast about to see if the Panama _ situation 
afforded any chance for party capital. It was 
entirely right, and quite in accordance with the 
traditions of party government, that they should 
have been disposed to scrutinize critically this 
Panama policy as well as all other acts of the 
administration. But it is also in accordance 
with sound tradition that the party spirit should 
not be carried too far in any matter having to 
do with foreign relations. Those Democrats 
who had all along preferred the Nicaragua 
route naturally felt that under the Spooner Act 
the President ought to have adopted that alter- 
native as soon as the Panama treaty had been 

rejected at Bogota, without further hesitation. 
This position, however, would not bear- final 
analysis, because the changed situation which 
made it possible to go on with the Panama proj- 
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ect had come about before a treaty with Nica- 
ragua could have been perfected and submitted 
to the Senate. The more the matter was con- 
sidered, the more plain became the fact that 
everybody who wanted the Isthmian canal dug 
would have to support the policy of the admin- 
istration. Thus, the attempt, on the 16th, of 
the Democratic Senators, in-a protracted caucus, 
to agree upon an anti-administration policy failed 
completely ; and it was from that day forth gen- 
erally admitted that the canal treaty negotiated 
with Panama would be duly ratified. Although 
the Republicans have controlled the Senate for a 
number of years, they have until now left Mr. 
Morgan, of Alabama, undisturbed in his posi- 
tion as chairman of the Interoceanic Canal Com- 
mittee. His persistence, however, in opposing 
the Panama route and the administration’s pol- 


icy had made it necessary to provide another 


chairman. Senator Hanna has accordingly been 
put in that position. 


The republic of Panama extends 
about 460 miles from east to west, 
and has an area of about 31,500 
square miles. The Statistical Bureau of our 
Department of Commerce at Washington esti- 
mates the population at about 300,000. It is 
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.chiefly the seacoast that is inhabited, most of 


the interior being dense jungle and unexplored. 
The city of Panama has about 25,000 people, 
and Colon, formerly known as Aspinwall, is a 
smaller place, with about 3,000. Colon dates 
from the building of the railroad, while Panama 
was founded a hundred years before the Pil- 
grims landed at Plymouth. The greatest draw- 
back to the development of the Isthmus has 
been the prevalence of fevers. American en- 
gineers, however, declare that with proper sani- 
tary administration it could be made a favorite 
winter resort. 


For many days the telegraphic com- 
munication with Bogota was greatly 
delayed and very fraginentary. There 
were reports of rioting and serious disorder, due 
to the wrath of the people at the base conduct of 
their own authorities, which had needlessly cost 
them the control of a province. Colombia could 
not have failed, of course, to make some formal! 
protestations ; but in view of the well-known 
facts, these were feeble and unconvincifg. The 
politicians of Colombia, doubtless, regret the !oss 
of the money they had hoped to handle. But 
the people of Colombia will in due time be greatly 
benefited by the building of a canal which will 


Dismay 
at Bogota. 
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provide easy access from 
their Atlartic to their Pacific 
ports, and which will greatly 
promote the economic devel- 
opment of the northern part 
of South America. It was 
expected that Colombia 
would soon acknowledge the 
independence of Panama, but 
it was also expected that the 
Bogota government would 
still seek to get some money 
out of the canal grants in the 
indirect form of an indem- 
nity for the loss of territory. 
This, however, would be a 
wholly unnecessary arrange- 
ment. The ten millions that 
the United States has agreed 
to pay to Panama for the 
canal concession ought to be 
expended by the new repub- 
lic for its own public works 
and administrative necessi- 
ties,—particularly for such 
needs as schools, highways, 
and sanitary works. 


Congress assem- 
bled on Novem- 
ber 9 in extraor- 
dinary session. This new 
Congress is the one elected 
last year under the rear- 
rangement of seats made 
necessary by the census of 
1900, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives now has a mem- 


The New 
Congress 
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bership of 386, this being 
considerably larger than 
under any previous appor- 
tionment bill. One hundred and twenty mem- 
bers of this House have never served in Con- 
gress before,—a little more than half of these 
new members being Democrats. As had been 
fully expected, Mr. Joseph G. Cannon, of II- 
linois, was elected Speaker. Mr. Richardson, of 
Tennessee, who had been the Democratic leader 
of the House for four years or more, intends 
to retire from public life in the near future ; 
and so he declined to be the candidate for party 
leadership in the present Congress. The Demo- 
cratic caucus selected for that position Mr. John 
Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, who has served 
in Congress for about a dozen years and has 
airly earned the leading position he has now 
een chosen to assume. Mr. Williams is de- 
scended from a long line of able public men of 


{ 
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HON. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, OF MISSISSIPPI, THE BRILLIANT NEW DEMOCRATIC 
LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


North Carolina, Tennessee, and Mississippi, and 
is himself a man of fine education and brilliant 
attainments. He is as much admired on the Re- 
publican as on the Democratic side of the House, 
and it is to be hoped that he may play an impor- 
tant part in helping the Democratic party to a 
more consistent and unified course of action than 
it has been able to pursue within the recent past. 


The immediate object of the special 
session of Congress was stated by 
President Roosevelt in a brief and 
effective message. The President explained the 
status of the Cuban reciprocity treaty and asked 
Congress to enact the tariff legislation necessary 
to give practical effect to a treaty which reduces 
the Dingley rates as applied to sugar and other 
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AN OBJECT-LESSON FOR CONGRESS, 
From the Times (Minneapolis). 


articles of import from Cuba. The treaty had 
already been ratified by the Senate, and every- 
thing depended, therefore, upon the action of 
the House. Mr. Payne, of New York, as chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, had 
prepared a bill which embodied the provisions 
of the treaty. Many of the Democrats were op- 
posed to the measure in a general way, while 
still more would have wished to modify it in 
detail. There was particular objection to the 
provision intended to favor the American sugar- 
refining industry. Since a number of Republi- 
cans were not favorable to the Cuban treaty, the 
Democrats might have adopted the plan of en- 
deavoring by obstructive measures to prolong 
the discussion, with a possible chance of modify- 
ing, if not of defeating, the bill. Mr. Williams, 
however, took a more statesman-like view of the 
subject, recognizing the just sentiment of the 
country in favor of a commercial arrangement 
with Cuba ; and under his leadership the Demo- 
cratic minority took the position that, while 
asking to be allowed to vote on an amendment 
or two, they would support the bill as a whole 
and thus make sure of this important breach 
in the Republican high-tariff wall. The reason- 
ing adopted by Mr. Williams was that the Demo- 
crats must fight for revision of the tariff, and 
that one step would make easier the next. Thus, 
he favors not only Cuban reciprocity, but a 
trade arrangement with Canada, and others, in 
turn, leading up to a general overhauling of the 
McKinley schedules. The adoption of a special 
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rule excluding amendments and limiting debate 
fixed Thursday, November 19, as the day for 
final action. The bill was carried by a vote of 
335 to 21. In ratifying the treaty, the Senate 
had committed itself to all the matters contained 
in the revenue bill needed to give the treaty ef.- 
fect. Nevertheless, the opponents of the meas- 
ure in the Senate had given notice that they ex- 
pected to spend considerable time in debating it. 
The Senate’s lack of rules for the limiting of dis- 
cussion is no longer viewed with tolerance by 
the public. Every phase of Cuban reciprocity 
had been debated at exhaustive length when the 
treaty itself was before the Senate. It was 
hoped and generally expected that the bill would 
become a law before Thanksgiving Day, al- 
though Senator Teller, of Colorado, had threat- 
ened to prevent a vote, if possible, in order to 
throw the subject over into the regular session 
of Congress, which opens on the first Monday 
in December. 


Shiba ae the results of the State elections 
Elections in Of November 3 there were few sur- 
General. rises. The more important elections 
in most States do not occur in the odd years, 
and it is only in the following nine States that 
there were noteworthy contests this year. The 
following list gives in round figures the plurali- 
ties shown by the unofficial counting of the vote : 


I CICOTIMODT) 05 5 5 vice isiccciccceseccdaeneos 115,000 
Maryland (Democratic)... ........ssccseseses 12,887 
Pennsylvania (Republican).................. 280,471 
Massachusetts (Republican)................. 35,372 
Towa (Republican) ..........ccessceccscssseess 80,802 
Kentucky (Democratic) ............cccscseces 30,408 
Rhode Island (Democratic).................. 1,587 
Nebraska (Republican)................00.000- 9,000 
Colorado (Republican) ...............0.ee000e 10,000 


These figures indicate very little average change 
of party strength since the elections of last year. 
Governor Bates was reélected in Massachusetts 
by almost exactly the same majority he obtained 
in 1902, although Dr. Garvin, the reélected Dem- 
ocratic governor of Rhode Island, lost a great 
deal of the remarkable majority given him in 1902. 
It is fair to assume that Rhode Island will continue 
to be Republican in national contests, the elec- 
tion of Governor Garvin being due to local issues. 
In local contests, and in the election of members 
of the Legislature, New Jersey adheres to its 
recently acquired Republican preferences. In 
so far as the municipal election in New York 
City, and other municipal and legislative con- 
tests throughout that State, had any party bear- 
ing, they showed no marked tendency to change 
of party preponderance. The contest in Mary- 
land was one in which the Republicans had put 
themselves in a losing position from the outset 
























by bitter factional controversies and unhealed 
feuds among their leaders. Maryland is nor- 
mally Democratic, and it is not strange that the 
Democratic candidate for governor should have 
had a plurality of nearly thirteen thousand votes. 
Senator Gorman was conspicuous in the Demo- 
cratic canvass, and made the race question an 
issue through bitter appeals to prejudice and 
gross misrepresentation of President Roosevelt’s 
position. The Pennsylvania election was to fill 
two or three State offices ; but the governorship 
was not involved, and the only significant thing 
to people outside of Pennsylvania is the vastness 
of the Republican majority. The Ohio election 
was by far the most important of the State con- 
tests. The plurality of 120,000 for Mr. Myron 
T. Herrick over Mayor Tom L. Johnson was 
greater than sanguine Republicans had expected, 
and the Legislature which is to accord Mr. Mark 
Hanna a second term in the Senate is strongly 
Republican in both branches, whereas it had 
been thought that the Republican margin might 
be close. Governor Beckham was reélected in 
Kentucky by a Democratic majority of thirty 
thousand or more, and Governor Cummins was 
indorsed for another term in Iowa by a char- 
agteristic Republican majority. Nebraska and 
Colorado were both carried by the Republicans 
in spite of Mr. Bryan’s influence in the one State 
and a bitter factional strife among the Republi- 
can leaders of the other. The elections seem to 
have strengthened the conservative wing of the 
Democratic party, and to have enhanced the in- 
fluence of men like Mr. Olney, of Massachusetts, 
while weakening that of Democratic leaders like 
Mr. Johnson, of Ohio, and Mr. Bryan. 


= 


COMFORT FOR BOTH PARTIES. 


Born: “ Ah! everything BEFORE me looks encouraging for 
my cause in 1904.”"—From the Times (Minneapolis). 
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HON. MYRON T. HERRICK, OF OHIO. 


(Elected to the governorship, on November 3, by a huge 
majority.) 


Throughout the country, the Demo- 
crats have hailed as a party victory 
the election of Mr. George B. McClel- 
lan as mayor of New York. Mr. McClellan’s 
plurality was about sixty-two thousand. It is to 
be remembered, however, that when Mr. Coler 
ran as the Democratic candidate for governor, 
last year, his plurality in the city of New York 
was about one hundred and twenty-two thousand, 
Everybody knows that New York City is strongly 
Democratic when party lines are drawn in State 
and national elections. If Mr. Low had been 
reélected mayor, the result would not have been 
thought to possess any party significance. Nev- 
ertheless, the Tammany campaigners kept con- 
stantly at the front the party argument, and 
endeavored in every possible way to create the 
impression that Mr. Platt and the Republican 
machine were the chief powers behind Mr. Low 
and his administration. While most of the news- 
papers of New York supported the Fusion ticket 
with energy and ability, the one paper of largest 
circulation among the voters supported Tam- 
many ; and with Mr. Homer Davenport's bold 
and powerful cartoons belittling Mr. Low and 
associating him constantly with Mr. Platt, this 
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paper, with its morning 
and evening editions, 
undoubtedly exerted a 
great influence. It is 
not to be supposed that 
the nomination of an in- 
dependent Democrat in 
Mr. Low’s place would 
have changed the result. 
It might have reduced 
McClellan’s majority 
somewhat, but it could 
not have caused his de- 
feat. Our readers may 
remember that we had 
in these pages all along 
taken the ground that a 
great victory for good 
government had in any 
case been won in New 
York by the very fact 
that the Fusion move- 
ment had been kept 
alive and had been able 
to bring the real issues 
squarely before the 
voters. That the Fusion 
ticket should have polled 


about two hundred and fifty thousand votes out 
of a total of a little more than six hundred thou- 
sand was significant and encouraging. The real 


WHERE HE STANDS.—From the American (New York) 
(A characteristic Davenport cartoon subordinating Mayor 
Low to Senator Platt). 





““TWO RESPECTABLE GENTS ON ME BOND FOR GOOD BEHAVIOR.” 
(Tammany presents Mr. Grout and Mr. Fornes to Father Kickerbocker). 


From the Herald (New York). 


work for municipal progress is accomplished in 
the gradual education of the community rather 
than in the success at the polls of one ticket or 
another. Viewed in this light, New York has 
made great progress in the past few years, and 
the recent campaign period, in spite of Fusion 
defeat, has had a remarkable educational value. 


In a hundred conspicuous ways, and 
in athousand matters of more obscure 
detail, the administration of Mayor 
Low has brought order, efficiency, intelligence, 
and character into the various departments 
of the municipal administration. It has also 
trained a new set of experts and critics who 
will not fail to watch with close attention every 
act of this Tammany government that takes the 
reins with the beginning of the new year. 
With organizations like the Citizens’ Union 
alive and at work the year around, and with 
the newspapers steadily upholding the cause of 
good local administration, Tammany will have 
to govern better now than in the past. In fail- 
ing to secure a second Low administration, it is 
true, the city has suffered a great loss. Never- 
theless, in having enjoyed this first Low admin- 
istration, it has made gains that must to a marked 
extent be permanent. Since Mr. Murphy, as the 
head of Tammany, took a Fusion comptroller, 
Mr. Grout, and a Fusion president of the Board 
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of Aldermen, Mr. Fornes, and placed them on 
his ticket with Mr. McClellan, it would seem 
not wholly impossible that he might in one or 
two instances retain the services of Fusion heads 
of departments, as, for example, that of Dr. Le- 
derle, head of the health department. 


Mr. McClellan L’ Seems to be generally thought that 
asa Political Mr. McClellan’s election as mayor 
Figure will give him a considerable impor- 
tance as a Democratic leader, and some people 
have even mentioned him as a possible candidate 
for the Presidency. Mr. McClellan has not as 
yet done anything either good or bad to give 
the public even the faintest impression as to his 
mental or moral qualities. He is the son of 
Gen. George B. McClellan, and was born in 
1865, a few months after the end of the war, 
while his parents were sojourning in Germany. 
He was given educational advantages, and grad- 
uated at Princeton in 1886. After that he did 
some newspaper work and studied law, becoming 
a protégé of Mr. Richard Croker, the head of 
Tammany, who made him president of the Board 
of Aldermen in New York City for a year or 
two about a decade ago. He was then sent to 
Congress from a New York City district which 
always gives an overwhelming Tammany major- 
ity ; and he was elected again last year for the 
fifth consecutive term. He figured in the special 
session at Washington last month, but will re- 
sign his seat this month in order to prepare for 
the active duties of the mayoralty at the begin- 
ning of January. During his eight years in 


ee ed 
FATHER KNICKERBOCKER COULD NOT RESIST THE TEMPTA- 
TION TO TRY THE OLD TRICK AGAIN. 
From the Times (Minneapolis). 





q 
Copyright, 1903, by Pach Bros., N. Y. 
HON. GEORGE B. M’CLELLAN. 


(Who was elected mayor of New York on November 3.) 


Congress, he has not attained prominence by 
reason of active or energetic public service ; 
nor has he compelled the attention of the dis- 
cerning by reason of having shown any special 
aptitudes or abilities. He has been looked upon 
as a perfectly subservient Tammany member, 
with the advantages of a distinguished name, 
good social relations, and decidedly attractive 
private and personal qualities. It would seem 
quite too much to expect that an amiable 
gentleman of such record as this could sud- 
denly, at about forty years of age, show the 
strong convictions or the qualities of inde- 
pendence, energy, and moral courage that be- 
long, for example, to District Attorney Jerome. 
All indications render it likely that he will be 
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even more completely Tammany’s mayor than 
was Mr. Van Wyck. It may, however, be Tam- 
many’s policy to make a better class of appoint- 
ments than it made in 1898. It has been the 
misfortune of New York, as of almost every 
large American city, that the work of securing 
general efficiency in municipal government has 
been mixed up with a series of distinct questions 
having to do with the manners, morals, and cus- 
toms of the people. Yet it is true that the 
question of the character and enforcement of the 
State excise laws again played a very large part 
in the election of a New York City government 
which is to have charge of the raising and spend- 
ing of more than one hundred million dollars a 
year for schools, police, health administration, 
parks, public charity, and various other depart- 
ments of the city government. 


The Erie 4 hen the mere political aspects of 

Canal to Be the elections of 1903 have been long 

Enlarged. forgotten, the decision made at the 
polls by the voters of the State of New York on 
the question of enlarging the Erie Canal will 
stand forth as a landmark in the history of 
American transportation and commerce. It is 
a singular fact that the two most costly water- 
way undertakings ever projected by any govern- 
ment were practically assured by events occur- 
ring on the same day,—namely, November 3, 
1903. On that day the revolt of Panama fixed 
the fate of the interoceanic canal project, upon 
which the people of the United States will ex- 
pend, probably, more than $200,000,000, while 
the voters of New York, also on that day, gave 
their assent to the issuing of bonds to support 
the decision made by the last Legislature to en- 
large the Erie Canal at an estimated expense of 
$101,000,000, in order that it may readily ac- 
commodate barges each carrying as much as one 
thousand tons of freight. The people most in- 
terested in the project are naturally those of the 
cities of New York and Buffalo, together with 
the population of the other towns and cities 
along the route of the canal from Lake Erie to 
Albany, and along the Hudson River from <A1- 
bany and Troy to New York City. In most of 
the other parts of the State, a majority of the 
voters were opposed to the proposition ; but the 
favorable majority in and about New York City 
reached a total of almost four hundred thou- 
sand, and the net majority in the State was well 
in excess of two hundred thousand. 


ia The burdens of taxation fall so heav- 

of the ily upon the people of New York 
Enterprise. (ity that they will in the end have 
to pay much the greater part of the cost of the 
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money spent in a portion of the State quite re- 
mote from the metropolis. The improvement is 
to be looked upon as an expenditure on the part 
of the commercial and manufacturing cities of 
New York for the maintenance and further de- 
velopment of their industries and commerce, 
The improved canal will bring to New York the 
raw materials of manufacture as well as the 
wheat and foodstuffs of the West. It will even 
benefit the farmers of the State of New York, 
at least much more than it will burden them by 
adding to their taxes. The reason for this may 
be stated in a very few words. The prosperity 
of agriculture in New York and other Eastern 
States does not lie in competing with the great 
West in the production of wheat and corn, or 
in the raising on a large scale of the country’s 
meat-supply. Its prosperity lies, on the contrary, 
in its adapting itself to the varied demands of 
the manufacturing and urban populations for 
garden products, small fruits, eggs, milk, and 
butter, and for other special as distinguished 
from staple farm products. Thus, the more 
readily the cities of New York, and especially 
the great metropolis, can be supplied at low trans- 
portation rates with Western products, the great- 
er will be the ability of the people of the cities 
to buy at good rates the products of the farms 
of the State of New York. 


The Work Lhe canal improvements will be car- 

toBegin ried out under the direction of the 

Next Year. State engineer and the nead of the 
State department of public works, assisted by 
an advisory board of expert engineers to be 
selected by the governor. It is understood that 
actual work will be entered upon at some time 
in the course of the coming year. One or more 
of the men named by rumor as possible mem- 
bers of the advisory board for the Erie Canal 
have in like manner been mentioned as among 
those whom President Roosevelt may choose for 
the board which is to construct the Isthmian 
waterway. The enormous railway betterments 
which have been going on throughout the coun- 
try during the past two or three years are now 
to a great extent completed, thus throwing out 
of employment thousands of unskilled laborers 
hardened to the work of the shovel and the pick. 
In like manner, the underground railway system 
in New York City is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. It will be fortunate, therefore, if the 
enlargement of the Erie Canal can be entered 
upon promptly, in order to afford work to many 
of these men who might otherwise be out of 
employment. It is just the time for pushing 
such public works as this canal. 


canal, although the work will be done and the 
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It is to be noted that Mr. John Mitch- 


Labor . é ° 
and ell, in the convention of the Ameri- 


Immigration. oan Federation of Labor held at Bos- 


ton last month, introduced resolutions requesting 
Congress to restrict work on the Panama Canal 
to American citizens. Mr. Mitchell called atten- 
tion to the fact that great numbers of men would 
probably be available for such employment by 
reason of the lessening of work on our railroads ; 
and he further suggested that since many of 
these men were from Italy and other warm coun- 
tries, they might be well adapted to work in the 
Panama climate. However that may be, it is a 
fortunate thing that we shall have had the ex- 
perience of the old and new French Panama 
companies for warning and guidance. In the 
earlier years of the work at Panama, men died 
by the hundreds from bad conditions which 
medical and sanitary precautions have already 
largely removed and can cause to disappear 
almost entirely. The lessened demand for com- 
mon labor observed in many parts of the coun- 
try has directed attention again to the evils and 
dangers of unrestricted immigration. Figures 
now available for the last fiscal year show an 
increase of steerage immigrants of 32 per cent., 
or more than two hundred thousand people, as 
compared with the previous year. Nearly a 
quarter of a million people have come in this 
last fiscal year from Italy alone. The commis- 
sioner of immigration, Mr. Sargent, in his an- 
nual report, urges legislation for the better 
restriction of the ignorant and relatively unde- 
sirable classes of new-comers. The subject is 
bound to have its share of attention in the press 
of the country, and in C ongress, also, during the 
—— winter, although there is little reason to 
believe that legislation in the line of Senator 
Lodge’s views could be enacted in the year be- 
fore a Presidential election. 


immigration Ut: Lodge has again brought forward 
mmigration é : : ms 
and _ his favorite measure, which is in the 
Citizenship. form of a bill to exclude immigrants 
above the age of fifteen who cannot read and 
write. The test he proposes to make is with ex- 
tracts from the Constitution of the United States, 
exemption being provided for the wives and 
children of immigrants already settled here. It 
was substantially this proposition that passed the 
House in 1896 and the Senate in 1897 (the year 
following a Presidential election) but was vetoed 
by President Cleveland. The House passed the 
bill by the requisite two-thirds majority over Mr. 
Cleveland’s veto, but it did not command a sim- 
ilar support in the Senate. It might be inter- 
esting to apply to the statistics of immigration 
for the past half-dozen years the query what 
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would have been the result if Mr. Cleveland had 
not vetoed the restriction bill, or if the Senate 
had voted to pass it over his head. The steam- 
ship companies, which have been almost wholly 
responsible for the drumming up and dumping 
here of undesirable immigration, would not have 
made so much money. We should have had a 
large movement to our shores, but the immi- 
grants would have been of much higher average 
quality. If immigration laws are not to be radi- 
cally changed, there ought at least to be no hesi- 
tation in changing the naturalization laws in two 
particulars,—first, the period of residence ought 
to be extended in all cases to at least ten years 
before the new citizen should be allowed to vote ; 
second, every applicant for final naturalization 
papers should be compelled to show positive 
qualifications for the exercise of the franchise. 
It is one thing to allow ignorant foreign laborers 
to come here and work; it is quite a different 
thing to give them the ballot. 


eo In spite of the long contest in the 
the Statehood Senate which ended last spring in the 

Issue. defeat of the project to force Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Oklahoma into the Union as 
full-fledged States, the Statehood promoters 
came forward promptly with their bills at the 
beginning of the special session last month. 
The reasons why Oklahoma should not be ad- 
mitted without a provision for its reunion with 
the fragments that remain of the old Indian 
Territory are absolutely conclusive to all dis- 
interested minds. Whenever such union can 
be brought about, Oklahoma may well be ad- 
mitted. <A little delay, however, will do no 
harm to any legitimate interests. As for Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, neither has nearly at- 
tained the maturity of development that would 
entitle it to admission as a State ; and the only 
possible basis upon which admission could be 
properly granted is that of the union of the 
two. The mistakes of the past in the admission 
of crude territories render it the more necessary 
that the future creation of States should be well 
considered, free from temporary exigencies of 
partisanship, and above all, free from the scan- 
dalous taint of private interests. 


The great national protest against 
the seating of Mr. Smoot, the Mor- 
mon apostle Senator from Utah, is 
evidence of a widespread feeling that the latest 
admission of a new State was wholly unwise. 
The decline of Nevada,—which has now less 
population than that of an ordinary county in 
one of the well-developed States, yet sends its 
two members to the United States Senate, 
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affords another warning and example. The ex- 
traordinary conditions of government and judi- 
cial procedure that exist in Montana, where 
copper kings hold sway, and where popular self- 
government seems to have become the merest 
farce, make it plain enough to clear-minded 
people that all legitimate interests would have 
been much better safeguarded for years to come, 
in that region of rich mining camps, if the ex- 
ecutive and judicial authority of the United 
States had continued to hold sway under the 
territorial form of government. Idaho and 
Wyoming have afforded, in their own way, illus- 
trations of the same fact that a continuance of 
the territorial form of government for some 
years longer would have been better on all ac- 
counts than their admission to the Union. 


‘atrennee” The postal investigations are extend- 
and the Spoils ing from the conditions of the gen- 

of Office. oral service to the organization of 
particular post-offices like that of New York 
City. Wholly sporadic and unrelated to these 
systematic investigations are the charges brought 
against Senator Dietrich, of Nebraska, who is 
under indictment for having sold his influence 
in getting a postmaster appointed for the city of 
Hastings, in his State, and against whom there 
were current, last month, rumors of similar 
misconduct in connection with other offices. It 
is to be hoped, for the credit of American pub- 
lic life, that Senator Dietrich, who protests his 
innocence, may be able to clear himself both of 
the legal charges against him and also of all 
moral suspicion of wrongdoing. It may indeed 
be a long step, on the part of a Senator, from 
distributing post-offices in return for political 
support to their sale for cash; but from the 
standpoint of the man who seeks the job it is 
not always easy to make sure whether he is pay- 
ing the required money into the campaign funds 
of his party or into the private pocket of some 
boss or person of superior influence who can 
give the office or withhold it at pleasure. The 
plain fact is that Senatorial and Congressional 
patronage is a very bad business. The function 
of aiding and advising the Executive in the 
filling of postmasterships and other federal 
offices does, indeed, properly belong to the Sen- 
ators and Representatives from the States and 
districts affected ; but to transform this func- 
tion of giving advice into a theory of patronage 
under which Senators and Congressmen own 
the offices and distribute them for their own 
personal benefit is nothing short of a degrada- 
tion and a shame. Improvement can come 
about through no change of the law or of the 
mechanism of government. It can only result 








from gradually improved standards of honor 
and rectitude in public life. And these, in turn, 
can come about only with the growth of intelli- 
gence and right-mindedness among the citizens 
of the country, and the lessening of that kind 
of party spirit which has been invoked in the 
past as an excuse for bad methods and a shield 
for political rascality. 


Much interesting information has 
sonte.. Deen coming from Porto Rico of late 
regarding the development and hope- 
ful prospects of the island, particularly as re 
gards its agriculture. Its officials are anxious 
to improve the market conditions for its coffee, 
and have been urging upon the Government at 
Washington the desirability of special reciprocity 
arrangements to be negotiated on behalf of Porto 
Rico with France and some other countries, in 
order that the coffee crop may have advantageous 
sale. In so far as Porto Rico is capable of rais- 
ing sugar, it has a rare advantage, because all its 
crop is admitted to the United States entirely 
free of duty, whereas other West Indian sugar 
must pay full Dingley rates, and Cuban sugar 
under reciprocity will have a rebate of only 20 
per cent. from the present charges. The best 
solution of the problem how to sell Porto Rican 
coffee as against the cheaper grades from South 
America lies in its careful and systematic adver- 
tising in this country. In the long run, it is 
from orange culture that the Porto Ricans ex- 
pect their best returns. Governor Hunt's an- 
nual report, made public last month, declares 
that the people of Porto Rico are now very loyal 
indeed to the United States, that their trade is 
growing rapidly, and that the system of civil gov- 
ernment is a demonstrated success. 


Hawaii, our island protégé in the Pa- 

Contented cific, has a new governor in the per- 
son of the Hon. George R. Carter. 

Gov. Sanford B. Dole, so long and ably iden- 
tified with the affairs of Hawaii under suc- 
cessive régimes, has been transferred by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the important office of federal 
judge. Under the old monarchy, Mr. Dole was 
the chief justice of the Supreme Court, and he 
left the bench to take charge of the provisional 
government, and served as president of the tem- 
porary Hawaiian republic. Mr. Carter, the new 
governor, is the son of the well-known Henry 
A, P. Carter, who was so long Hawaiian minister 
at Washington in the old days. Governor Car- 
ter is a young man, having been born in 1866. 
His early education was in Hawaii, but his col- 
lege course was at Yale, where he graduated in 
1888. He was a football man and an all-around 














athlete in his college period. For a number of 
years past he has been very active in Hawaiian 
politics and in large business affairs. Governor 
Dole’s annual report. extracts of which were 
oublished in the newspapers last month, con- 
ains Many interesting observations. The white 
population shows a tendency to relative decline, 
ind there is much intermarriage of the native 
‘lawaiians with members of the various other 
aces living in the islands. There is an increase 
‘in the production and export of sugar, while the 
offee and rice crops hold their own fairly well. 


We publish in this number two con- 

pene co tributed articles concerning the ad- 
vancement of the Philippine Islands 

inder American auspices. One is by Dr. Wil- 
-on, of Philadelphia, and relates especially to the 
interesting Philippine exhibition that will be 
inade at the St. Louis fair next year. The other 
has to do with progress among the Moros of the 
Philippine archipelago, these being semi-inde- 
pendent Mohammedan tribes, in dealing with 
whom our government has been obliged to use 
a policy distinct from that employed among the 
Spanish-speaking inhabitants of Luzon and the 
neighboring islands. It is expected that before 
Governor Taft leaves Manila, on December 23, to 
enter President Rooseveit’s cabinet as Secretary 
of War, he will have succeeded in finally settling 
the question of the friars’ lands, which for months 
past he has been discussing with the Papal dele- 
gate. We have now about eighteen thousand ef- 
fective troops at seventy different points in the 
Philippines, and General Allen, head of the con- 
stabulary service, advises against a further reduc- 
tion. Itis reported that the much-needed railway 
system of Luzon may be built upon a financial 
plan which includes a guarantee of interest on 
the bonds by the insular government. The new 
monetary system is gradually becoming estab- 
lished, and business conditions are more stable 
in consequence. It is strongly felt by those 
mindful of Philippine interests that Congress 
ought to make further very sweeping reductions 
in the tariff rates upon Philippine imports into 
this country. The details are now known of 
the new system of Philippine land laws, which 
has been worked out after careful consideration. 
it includes, among many other features, a plan 
analogous to the homestead laws of this country, 
under which Philippine citizens taking and faith- 
tully observing the oath of loyalty to the United 
States may occupy a tract of public land of about 
iorty acres in extent and receive full title there- 
to at the end of seven years. The honest and 
intelligent work that goes on steadily under the 
direction of the Philippine civil government for 
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the advancement of the islands is certain to show 
with telling effect in the near future. 


While waiting for reciprocity with 
Optimistic the United States, Cuba has been 
steadily recuperating under the wise 
and patriotic guidance of President Estrada 
Palma, toward whom every one manifests re- 
spect and esteem. His administration, in its 
efficiency, economy, and honesty, is in sharp 
contrast with what the people of Cuba had to 
endure under the old Spanish régime. President 
Palma’s budgetary estimates submitted to the 
Cuban Congress last month show an income of 
nearly $19,000,000, and expenditures of about 
$18,000,000. The balance of trade has turned 
greatly in Cuba’s favor, the exports of the past 
year being much larger than the imports. The 
projected loan of $35,000,000 has not yet been 
secured, simply because the New York money 
market desires the Cuban Government to alter 
the nature of the security offered. Such sug- 
gestions will probably be met at Havana, and 
then Cuba should be able to borrow very ad- 
vantageously. In pursuance of the understand- 
ing about coaling stations, the United States 
last month came into actual possession of the 
promised facilitiesatGuantanamo. Thus, we have 
got our coaling and naval stations sooner than 
Cuba has been granted her promised reciprocity. 
Dun’s Ieview for November took the form of a 
special Cuban number, in which appeared ar- 
ticles from various Cuban and American gen- 
tlemen doing business in Havana, and it is note- 
worthy that all of these writers were exceedingly 
optimistic regarding the prospects for Cuba’s 
future. Within ten years, unless all indications 
fail, a marvelous transformation will have been 
accomplished in the island as a direct outcome 
of American intervention. 


actiaiiaate With Porto Rico and Hawaii happy 

Dreadful and contented by reason of annexa- 

Plight. tion to the United States ; with the 
Philippines fairly entered upon a career of sta- 
bility and progress through the excellence of 
American administration ; with Cuba restored 
and hopeful by virtue of the good offices of 
Unc. Sam; and with Panama jubilant to a 
man i2cause the latest policy of the United 
States insures its permanent peace and prosper- 
ity,—it is not strange that certain less fortunate 
regions should look with some longing toward 
Washington, and should begin to entertain the 
wish that Uncle Sam would stretch out his 
strong arm to save them from tnemselves. 
Some of the people of the republic of San Do- 
mingo in particular are now in such a frame of 
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mind. The internecine strife among the Do- 
minicans last month was even more violent than 
the average of the frequent revolutions that 
beset their half of the beautiful island of Hayti. 
The United States cruiser Baltimore had to land 
troops to protect American interests, and the 
leaders of one of the parties in the struggle for 
supremacy actually made informal overtures 
for annexation by the United States. This sug- 
gestion, even if it had come in a formal way, 
would not have been encouraged at Washing- 
ton. None the less, it is a thousand pities that 
a region so fair and so rich by nature as San 
Domingo should be given over to anarchy, and 
should sink steadily from a state of comparative 
civilization toward one of sheer savagery. 


Further 00 after the successful revolt of 

Trouble Panama, it was reported that two 
for Colombia. other states or departments of the 
republic of Colombia were also about to se- 
cede, and news later in the month seemed to 
strengthen the probability that Colombia, far 
from being in a position to make any demon- 
stration against Panama, would have her hands 
more than full in trying to keep the rest of her 
territory intact. Cauca is much the largest of 


the eight divisions that remain of Colombia. It 
has an area of 257,462 square miles, while the 
whole of Colombia (excluding Panama’s 31,571 
square miles) has an area of 473,202 square miles. 
Antioquia, the other disaffected province, has 


22,316 square miles. Thus, if these provinces 
should follow Panama, Colombia would have lost 
two-thirds of its territory. The great depart- 
ment of Cauca adjoins Panama at the north, then 
sweeps down the Pacific coast as far as Ecuador, 
and thence extends inland, comprising the whole 
southern half of Colombia. Antioquia is a 
small but important division lying inland from 
the sea, adjacent to the north end of Cauca, and 
not very distant either from the Caribbean Sea 
or the Pacific Ocean. Cauca is credited with 
about seven hundred thousand people, while An- 
tioquia, according to current authorities, has 
nearly eight hundred thousand. It was predicted 
last month that these two departments would seek 
to be admitted to the new republic of Panama. 
It was also thought probable that the state of 
Bolivar, which is about equal in area to Autio- 
quia, and which lies upon the Caribbean Sea, 
would seek to get rid of its connection with the 
intolerable government centralized at Bogota. 
It is, however, doubtful whether it would be a 
wise thing for the republic of Panama to unite 
with the adjacent parts of Colombia in forming a 
new republic. Geographically, Panama is neither 
a part of North America nor yet of South Amer- 
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ica, but is a connecting link between them. We 
have long maintained that there were sound 
reasons why Panama should be detached, freed 
from all future connection with wars and revo- 
lutions, whether in South American or in Centrai 
American states, and brought under the peace- 
ful protection of the United States for its own 
welfare and for the good of all. 


It was constantly asserted last month 
by those American newspapers which 
were hostile to the new turn of affairs 
at Panama that the course taken by the United 
States would arouse the bitter enmity of all the 
republics of South America. These assertions 
had neither evidence nor logic to justify them. 
South America will gain so much from the 
canal that it will assuredly be glad, in due time, 
to welcome the new republic of Panama, and 
it will have an enhanced respect for the effi- 
ciency of the Government at Washington, while 
having neither more nor less affection for the 
“Yankees” than it has heretofore entertained. 
Meanwhile, most of the republics of South 
America have of late had preoccupations and 
troubles of their own. Chile, which is tra- 
ditionally unfriendly to the United States, has 
been going through a period of cabinet re- 
organization and intense political and economic 
discussion at home. It is also concerned with 
the settlement of the Peruvian and Bolivian 
boundary questions. As for the Bolivians, they, 
too, have been passing through a political crisis, 
and have just emerged with a complete new cab- 
inet. They have furthermore been much more 
concerned about the demise of the so-called ‘ re- 
public of Acre” than about the creation of the 
new republic of Panama. 


Matters 
in South 
America. 


The Acre question seems now to 
have been settled. This important 
rubber-producing territory had been 
gradually invaded by the Brazilians as they had 
advanced up the tributaries of the Amazon in 
the process of tapping the rubber trees along 
the shores. Thereupon Bolivia had asserted its 
claim upon the territory, and the rubber-gather- 
ers, in default of any help from Brazil, had de- 
clared their independence and set up the repub- 
lic of Acre. War between Brazil and Bolivia 
was averted by a sensible plan of negotiation, 
with an agreement to arbitrate in the last resort. 
Last month a treaty was signed under which 
Bolivia agrees to relinquish title to the territory 
on payment by Brazil of several million dollars 
indemnity, with an arrangement by which Peru 
vian commerce may pass freely up and down 
the Madeira and other Amazonian tributaries. 


The Acre 
Dispute 
Settled. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Venezuela, more than any other South 
yaa American republic, will be concerned 
and affected by the prospective break- 
up of Colombia. Between the present govern- 
ments of the two countries there is the deepest 
antipathy. The Venezuelan Government gave 
active aid to the long-continued struggle of the 
Colombian Liberals to overthrow Marroquin and 
ihe Conservatives, and since the crushing out of 
the rebellion, last year, there has been a great 
deal of danger of war between the two countries. 
Venezuela would be quite ready to absorb the 
Magdalena part of Colombia by way of compen- 
sation for Venezuelan territory absorbed by Eng- 
land in the expansion of British Guiana. It is 
at The Hague, however, that Venezuela has been 
most frequently mentioned in recent weeks. 
The proceedings before the Hague tribunal in 
the Venezuelan case ended on November 13. 
The point at issue was whether or not England, 
Germany, and Italy had a right to have their 
claims against Venezuela paid off before other 
claimant powers could get their money. The 
argument for preference was, in a word, that 
Venezuela’s final agreement to pay at all was due 
to the allies’ show of force. It seems to us that 
the counter-argument of the United States and 
tle other peace powers was conclusive ; but it 
will be several weeks before we shall have the 
decision of the tribunal, of which M. Muravieff 
was the president. 


It is to be clearly remembered that 
the matter at issue at The Hague was 
not the adjustment of claims, but 
only the order in which those claims should be 
paid. The claims themselves have been adjust- 
ed by the mixed commissions sitting at Caracas, 
the umpires being appointed by the President of 
the United States. Those mixed commissions 
have largely finished their work. As a result, 
the claims have been greatly scaled down. The 
amounts awarded to English and German citi- 
zens are a mere pittance as compared with the 
cost of their expedition against Venezuela. Thus, 
Germany has been awarded $384,000, as against 
claims of $1,200,000. Apart from certain claims 
for damages in connection with railway matters 
which were still under consideration, the Eng- 
lish claims had been whittled down to $120,000. 
The United States and France have each been 
allowed something more than half a million 
dollars. The sturdy resistance of President 


he 
Shrunken 
Claims. 
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Castro and the so-called ‘shirt-sleeves” diplo- 
macy of Mr. Bowen have thus saved Venezuela 
a great many millions of dollars of unjust for- 
eign claims which European powers were at- 
tempting to collect by force. The real arbitra- 
tion in this instance is that performed by the 
mixed commissions at Caracas rather than that 
carried on in the more impressive and spectacu- 
lar way at The Hague. Nevertheless, the refer- 
ence of points involving international law to the 
Hague tribunal forms a precedent of tremen- 
dous value, and the settlement of the Venezuela 
episode isin all its bearings to be regarded as one 
of the most auspicious events of the year 1903. 


The English press, last month, was 
quite taken up with the visit of the 
King and Queen of Italy, just as the 
French press in October had been with the visit 
of their Italian royal highnesses to President 
Loubet. These and other recent official visits 
have had important political and international 
objects. They are meant to mark the growth of 
improved relations among the powers of west- 
ern Europe. France and Italy have settled 
their old disagreements, and both are on the 
most cordial terms with England. Yet the dual 
and triple alliances are still maintained for cer- 
tain definite purposes, even though Russia and 
Austria are codperating with a perfect under- 
standing in trying to force Macedonian reforms 
upon Turkey, and the Czar and the Kaiser were 
exchanging friendly calls at Wiesbaden early in 
November. Later in the month, the Kaiser sub- 
mitted to an operation for the removal of a poly- 
pus from his larynx, with much subsequent dis- 
cussion in the newspapers as to the gravity of the 
ailment. There has been little of a history- 
making character in last month’s European news, 
though every country has had its own current 
topics of eager controversy and discussion. The 
great tariff debate has gone steadily on in Eng- 
land, with Chamberlain by far the most promi- 
nent figure, and with no acknowledged leader of 
the Liberal forces yet in sight. The arrival of 
winter makes it sufficiently certain that there 
will be no immediate outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween Russia and Japan. The Russians mean- 
while are as firmly in possession of Manchuria 
as of Moscow and St. Petersburg, and have 
gone into winter quarters in the far, Kast with 
well-distributed bodies of troops that have been 
constantly reénforced during recent weeks. 


Old-World 
Affairs. 














PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 
November 9.—The Fifty-eighth Congress meets in 
special session....In the House, Representative Joseph 
G. Cannon, of Illinois, is elected Speaker (see page 673). 
November 10.—Both branches receive President Roose- 
velt’s message on Cuban reciprocity. 

November 12.—In the Senate, the eligibility of Mr. 
Smoot, of Utah, is discussed....In the House, Mr. 
Payne (Rep., N. Y.) introduces a bill to put the reci- 
procity treaty with Cuba into effect; Speaker Cannon 
appoints the Ways and Means Committee. 

November 13.—In the House, the Ways and Means 
Committee reports favorably on the Cuban reciprocity 
bill. 

November 16.—The Senate, in executive session, con- 
firms many nominations....The House begins consid- 
eration of the Cuban reciprocity bill. 

November 17.—In the House, Mr. Stevens (Rep., 
Minn.) opposes the Cuban reciprocity bill, while Mr. 
McClellan (Dem., N. Y.) supports the measure. 

November 18.—In the House, Mr. Grosvenor (Rep., 
Ohio) makes the principal speech in defense of the 
Cuban reciprocity bill. 

November 19.—The House passes the Cuban reci- 


proci y bill by a vote of 335 to 21. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT.—AMERICAN. 


October 26.—Postmaster-General Payne orders an in- 
vestigation of the New York City post-office....The 


United States Supreme 
Court decides that 
State canals are under 
the jurisdiction of the 
federal courts. 

October 31.—P resi- 
dent Roosevelt ap- 
points Gov. Sanford B. ° 
Dole United States Dis- 
trict Judge for Hawaii, 
and George R. Carter, 
now secretary of the 
Territory, to succeed 
Mr. Dole as governor. 

November 3. — Elec- 
tions are held in thir- 
teen States; in Iowa, 
Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, and Rhode Isl- 
and, the legislatures chosen are Republican ; in Ken- 


EDWIN 


WAR- 
FIELD, OF MARYLAND. 


GOVERNOR-ELECT 


tucky, Maryland, Mississippi, and Virginia, Demo- 
cratic; Iowa, Massachusetts, and Ohio elect Repub- 
lican governors; Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, 


and Rhode Island elect Democratic governors; in 
Colorado, Nebraska, and Pennsylvania, the Repub- 
lican candidates for judicial and other State offices are 
successful; in New York City, George B. McClellan, 
the Tammany candidate for mayor, is elected over Seth 
Low, the ‘‘ Fusion” candidate, by a plurality of over 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From October 21 to November 20, 1903.) 























——————— 


MR. JOSEPH PULITZER. 
(Founder of the School of Journalism, Columbia University, 
see page 735.) 


60,000 ; the other Tammany candidates for city offices 
are also successful, and a majority of the Board of 
Aldermen is secured by the same party. 

Following are the names of the governors-elect : 





DORMER 50 iaca,so-asicatnwieea voted Albert B. Cummins (Rep.).* 
Kentucky ..J.C. W. Beckham (Dem.).* 
PURPOSES 6 65 sgbisisias scoot Edwin Warfield (Dem.). 
Massachusetts........... John L. Bates (Rep.).* 
MGASIBSIDDN «.... 6s.6ssese0 5.0% J. K. Vardaman (Dem.). 
DUR ros sei esiones aneneeiees Myron T. Herrick (Rep.). 
Rhode Island ........<...< Lucius F. C. Garvin (Dem.).* 





*Reélected. 
November 16.—United States Senator Dietrich, of Ne- 
braska, and Postmaster Jacob Fisher, of Hastings, Neb., 
are indicted by the federal grand jury at Omaha on a 
charge of bribery and conspiracy in connection with the 
appointment of Fisher. 
POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT.—FOREIGN. 
October 21.—The Italian and Norwegian ministries re- 
sign. 
October 22.—The Australian Federal Parliament is 
prorogued. 
October 23.—A new ministry is formed in Chile under 
the leadership of Don Arturo Besa. 
October 31.—The Hungarian cabinet formed by M. 
Tisza is approved by Emperor Francis Joseph. 













RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 





November 1.—In the 
Servian elections the 
government is sus- 
tained by an over- 
whelming vote. 

November 3.—A new 
Italian cabinet is an- 
nounced. 

November 8.—In the 
Spanish municipal 
elections the Republi- 
cans are victorious in 
Barcelona, Valencia, 
Saragossa, Seville, and 
the principal towns of 
Catalonia. 

November 12. — Pre- 
mier Combes an- 
nounces the introduc- 
tion of a bill in the 











Photo by Scherer. 
SENOR M. AMADOR. 


(Member of the Panama Treaty 
Commission.) 


French Chamber to re- 
strict still further the 
powers of the religious 
orders. 

November 13.—The French Chamber of Deputies votes 
to appoint a committee to investigate alleged political 
corruption in connection with the Humbert case. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


October 22.—The Austrian and Russian ambassadors 
at Constantinople present to the Sultan their precise 
instructions for the execution of reforms in the Balkans 
under the control and surveillance of the powers. 

October 24.—It is announced that Sir Henry Durand, 
British ambassador to Spain, has been selected to suc- 


























SIR H. M. DURAND. 


(New British ambassador to the United States.) 


ceed the late Sir Michael Herbert as ambassador to the 
United States. 

October 28.—The United States cruiser Baltimore is 
ordered to San Domingo to protect American interests. 
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November 1.—As a result of Russia’s reoccupation of 
Mukden, China appeals to friendly foreign legations 
for aid. 

November 3.—Panama’s independence of Colombia is 
proclaimed ; government officials are seized and im- 
prisoned. 

November 4.—Pending the adoption of a constitution, 
the insurgent government of Panama is placed in the 
hands of a junta composed of Jose Augustin Arango, 
Frederico Boyd, and Tomas Arias ; a provisional cabinet 
is reported ; the United States authorities forbid the 
transportation of troops of either of the combatants on 
the Panama Railroad. 

November 5.—The Colombian troops sail from Colon 
for Cartagena. 

November 6.—The United States Government for- 
mally recognizes and enters into relations with the 
new republic of Panama. 

November 9.—The provisional government of Panama 
appoints a commission to negotiate a canal treaty with 
the United States. 

November 10.—The new republic of Panama is recog- 
nized by France. 

November 13.—M. Bunau-Varilla is formally received 
at Washington as the minister of the new republic of 

-anama to the United States (see page 677). 

16.—A formal protest from Colombia 
against the action of 
the United States in 
regard to Panama is 
received at Washing- 
ton. 


November 








November 18. — An 
Isthmian canal treaty 
is signed at Washing- 
ton by Secretary Hay 
and M. Bunau-Varilla, 
the minister of the re- 
public of Panama. 








OTHER OCCUR- 
RENCES OF THE 
MONTH. 

October 22.—Dan 

atch paces a mile in 
1:564% at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

October 23.—It is an- 
nounced that Professor 
Finsen has been selected to receive the Nobel prize in 
the medical section, while the literary prize will be di- 
vided between Henrik Ibsen and Bjérnstjerne Bjérn- 
son....On the Marienfeld-Zéssen electric line, in Ger- 
many, a speed of over 130 miles an hour is reached. 

October 24.—Lou Dillon trots a mile at Memphis in 
1:581¢, breaking the world’s record. 

October 26.—In the wreck of a French bark near Brest 
thirty-six lives are lost. 

October 27.—A congress of non-Socialist Democratic 
German workingmen is held at Frankfort. 

October 29.—In riots at Paris over the municipal em- 
ployment bureaus many policemen and rioters are 
wounded. 














HON. H. A. GUDGER. 


(United States consul-general 
at Panama.) 


October 50.—A National Employers’ Association is 
formed at Chicago, delegates being present from fifty- 
seven cities. 
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October 31.—The miners’ strike at Bilbao, Spain, is 
settled on terms formulated by the government, the 
chief points in the compromise being weekly payment 
of wages, abolition of the truck system, and the appoint- 
ment of a sanitary commission to inspect miners’ lodg- 
ings and food....Unusual magnetic disturbances take 
place in France, Switzerland, and the British Isles.... 
Sixteen Purdue University students are killed in a train 
wreck at Indianapolis, and many others are injured.... 
Lord Goschen is elected Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. 

November 1.—A serious fire occurs in the Vatican at 
Rome, threatening the library. 

November 2.—The Daily Mirror, the first daily news- 
paper to be published in England addressed especially 
to women, makes its appearance in London. 

November 8.—T'welve new cases of yellow fever are 
reported at Laredo, Texas, making a total of 723 cases, 
including 66 deaths. 

November 12.—An airship designed by the Lebaudy 
brothers reaches an average speed of 2714 miles an 
hour over a course of forty-six miles....Three thousand 
Chicago street-railway employees go on strike, seriously 
crippling many impor- 
tant lines. 

November 14.— Twen- 
ty-five thousand cotton 
operatives in Rhode Isl- 
and are affected by a 10 
per cent. reduction in 
wages. 

OBITUARY. 

October 21.—Samuel E. 
Morss, editor and _ pro- 
prietor of the Indian- 
apolis Sentinel, 51.... 
Isaac Reingold, known 
as ‘the poet of the Ghet- 
to,” 30. 

October 22. — William 
EK. H. Lecky, the Eng- 
lish historian, 65. 

October 23.—Gustav 
von Moser, the German 
comic poet, 78.... Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot, the Cambridge (Mass.) philosopher 
and author, 67....Chief Judge Charles T. Saxton, of 
the New York Court of Claims, 57. 

October 24.—Robert Wilcox, the first man of the 
Hawaiian race to occupy aseat as delegate in the Ameri- 
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THE LATE ANDREW H. GREEN. 
(‘*Father of the Greater New 
York.’’) 


can Congress, 48. 

October 25.—Dr. Robert H. Thurston, director of the 
Sibley College of Engineering of Cornell University, 64. 
October 26.—Maurice Rollinat, the French poet, 50. 

October 27.—United States District Judge Morris M. 


Estee, of Honolulu, 70....Sir Herbert Stanley Oakeley, 
the British organist and composer, 73....Felix de Jon- 
cieres, the French composer and critic, 64. 

October 28.—Ex-Congressman John E. Russell, of 
Massachusetts, 70....Mrs. Emma Booth-Tucker, Con- 
sul in America of the 
Salvation Army, 44. 

October 30.—G eorge 
T. Hoagland, a wealthy 
Missouri philanthro- 
pist, 90. 

November 1.—Prof. 
Theodor Mommsen, the 
German historian, 86. 

November 6.—Frank- 
lin Smith, of Rochester, 
N. Y., journalist and 
writer on sociological 
questions, 50. 

November 7. — Wil- 
liam L. Elkins, the 
Philadelphia street- 
railroad magnate and 
financier, 71. 

November 9.— Baron 
Rowton, chairman of 
a London company formed to provide cheap lodging- 
houses and hotels, 65. 

November 10.—Rear-Admiral Lester A. Beardslee, 
U.S.N., retired, 67. 

November 13.—Andrew H. Green, the ‘‘ Father of the 
Greater New York,” 
83. 

November 16. — 
James Roberts Gil- 
more (“Edmund 
Kirke”), American 
author, $0....D xr. 
George J. Engelmann, 
a well-known Ameri- 
can gynecologist, 55. 

November 17. — Ed- 
win Lord Weeks, the 
American artist, ex- 
plorer, and author, 54. 

November 18.—Mrs. 
Harriet Maxwell Con- 
verse, known to Amer- 
ican Indians as chief 
of the Six Nations. 

November 19. — Dr. 
Henry Carrington Bolton, a well-known chemist, 60.... 
Henry Seton Merriman (Hugh Stowell Scott), the Brit- 
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THE LATE MRS. BOOTH-TUCKER. 





THE LATE W. E. H. LECKY. 


ish novelist. 


November 20.—Ex-Gov. Francis M. Drake, of Iowa, 73. 












SOME AMERICAN CARTOONS OF THE MONTH. 


HE dramatic course of events 
which resulted, last month, in 
the creation of a new republic, and 
in definite plans for a speedy com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal, natu- 
rally overshadowed all other public 
events, and lent itself peculiarly to 
the purposes of the cartoonists of 
the public press. Hundreds of such 
cartoons were published, and we 
have reproduced a few of them here- 
with. The New York and Ohio elec- 
tions, the Alaska boundary award, 
the Chamberlain tariff proposals, 
and the Russian position in Man- 
churia are among the other chief 
topics of the month as recognized by 
the cartoonists. 





TO SPITE HIS OWN FACE.—From the World (New York). 


0 


PANAMA 
REVOLUTION 


HIS THANKSGIVING BIRD. 
UNCLE SAM: ‘“‘Luck’s no name for it. I didn’t jest know how I was 
a-goin’ to give it that canal cut in the neck till I ‘found’ this here THE NEW CANAL-DIGGING MACHINE. 
sword.”’—From the World (Toronto). From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 
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THE DOG AND THE SHADOW. 


A Bogota dog, while crossing a stream with a fine bone in his mouth, saw reflected in the stream what appeared an infi- 
nitely finer and larger bonus than the one he carried, and could not forbear catching at it; but far from getting anything 
by his greediness, he dropped the bone he had, which immediately sank and was irrevocably lost. 

MorRA.L: He who catches at more than belongs to him deserves to lose what he has.—From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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THE ONLY WARRIOR LEFT ON THE ISTHMUS. 
From the North American (Philadelphia). 
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IT MAY BE EASY. 
Uncle Sam’s next task will be to break the new colt. 
From the Times (Minneapolis). 
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THE NEW GOVERNOR OF PANAMA. 
“Say, boy, see if there’s anybody out there that wants a treaty signed.’’—From the Daily Tribune (Chicago). 








Joun Butt: “ Yes, ’e’s makin’ a lot of noise, Sam, but ’e’ll get over it.”—From the North American (Philadelphia). 
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THE FIRST SQUARE MEAL IN TWO YEARS.—From the Herald (New York). 
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CINCINNATUS HANNA (at the plow, hears his country call and exclaims) : 
“What! me? ”—From the World (New York). 





PROVIDED WITH A LIFE-PRESERVER, UNCLE 


MARK GOES IN 
AGAIN.—From the Times (Minneapolis). 


MR. GORMAN IS USING THE WRONG KIND OF POWDER. 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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CONSOLATION. 
Miss CotumBta (to Canada): ‘“* Never mind, dear, you will 
set that territory back when you become a member of my 
family.”—From the Times (Minneapolis). 


The Alaska decision has resulted in a widespread dis- 
cussion concerning the future of Canada. In the Domin- 
ion, politicians and newspapers have, as a rule, pro- 
tested their unshaken loyalty to the empire, but have 
also insisted that Canada should have the right to make 
treaties, and should be neutral in British wars. The 
Pioneer Press, on this page, has an amusing cartoon 
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MOTHER ENGLAND: ‘*Come, Johnny, take your medicine 
like a man; everybody is laughing at you, and Sammy is 
whistling for you to come out and play.” 

From the News-Tribune (Duluth). 
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STAGE-STRUCK.—F rom the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 


representing Canada as a would-be young actress, 
hesitating, stage-struck, at the door of the Theater of 
Independent Nations. Mr. Carnegie very shrewdly ad- 
vises the Canadians to annex the United States,—an 
arrangement that would undoubtedly be for the greatest 
advantage of everybody concerned. 
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THE BEAR’S SOLILOQUY. 


“I ought to be able to hibernate in this without being 


disturbed.” 
From the /'imes (Minneapolis). 
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THE BRITISH LION BEFORE AND AFTER TAKING MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S CELEBRATED TARIFF TONIC. 


From the Northwestern Miller (Minneapolis). 
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Russta To JOHN But: “ You for theories, I for action !’—From the Evening News (Detroit). 
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THE HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON. 


SPEAKER CANNON: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY 


“HE new Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives is a “character.” He is as much 

a ‘character’ as was Andrew Jackson, the rug- 
ged, or John Randolph of Roanoke, the terrible, 
or Roscoe Conkling, the imperious. The man 
who now presides over the American House of 
Commons, and who under our traditions and 
with our practices is without doubt second only 
to the President of the United States himself in 
influence over the affairs of the Government, 


‘¢MENTOR.”’ 


has a personality unique, peculiar, most interest- 
ing, and in many waysadmirable. “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon he is to all who know him; and the 
sobriquet in a sense bespeaks the character of 
the man, for we rarely apply the prefix of 
“Uncle” to any one who has not a goodly share 
of the milk of human kindness in his veins. 
“Uncle Joe” has a nature that is brimming full 
of sunshine, of kindliness, of good feeling, of 
quaint humor, and above all of what we Ameri- 











cans know as plain, common ‘horse sense.” He 
likes to place his arm affectionately upon the 
shoulders of the men who are near to him. He 
likes to ask his callers to “set down and have a 
good visit,” meanwhile planting his feet upon a 
near-by table and pulling out of his pocket three 
or four small and not very good cigars. He 
likes to “talk it over,” fully and patiently, and 
with keen insight on his part and an invitation 
to frankness on that of his visitor, cigar-ashes 
meanwhile falling copiously and indiscriminately 
over his waistcoat, trousers, and shirt-front. His 
gray eyes twinkle with merriment. His thin, 
straight, compressed lips part often in smile, but 
more often merely curl up at the corners with an 
expression of inimitable humor and appreciation 
of humor. 

But if any one imagines that there is anything 
“easy” about this good-humored, gossipy, story- 
telling, quip-loving, homely spoken man ; if any 
one supposes that back of all the man-liking there 
is not man-knowing ; if any one believes that 
this “sunny Jim” statesman lacks will of iron 
and nerve of steel, he need not wait long to be 
undeceived. If ever there was a man in our 
public life who knew how to say “no” and stick 
everlastingly ¢> it, “Uncle Joe” is he. The eyes 
are merry and kindly, but they are sharp, too, 
and can “see through” men and things with a 
searching power that is almost X-ray-like. “You 
can’t fool Uncle Joe” is a common saying in the 
halls of Congress. Or, “he is up to snuff,” “he 
has savey,” “he is a smart one, well able to take 
care of himself in any company and in any game, 
be it legislation, politics, or poker.” These are 
comimon expressions in the mouths of his in- 
timates. 

Speaker Cannon is the “David Harum” of 
the American House of Representatives. He 
knows the foibles and the weaknesses of human 
nature. He is “up to” the tricks of all the 
legislative horse-traders and appropriation log- 
rollers. He watches everybody else and is thor- 
ough master of himself. All that goes on about 
him is a game which he very well understands 
at every turn and play, but he doesn’t preach or 
moralize about it, or imagine himself so much 
better than any one else. It amuses him, and 
he likes to see the wheels go round, but you 
may be sure he takes good care they do not go 
too fast or too slow. To act as a sort of gov- 
ernor upon the big, unwieldy machine of the 
House of Representatives is nothing new for 
«Uncele Joe.” That has been his ré/e for, lo! 
these many years. 

Up to now, “ Uncle Joe’s” chief service to the 
House, to his party, and to the country has been 
asa + watch-dog ofthe Treasury.” Aschairman of 
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the great Committee on Appropriations through 
a number of Congresses, billions and billions 
of expenditures have passed under his alert eye. 
How much his watchfulness and his firmness 
have saved to the Government no one will ever 
know ; but if he were to be paid a commission 
of 1 per cent. on the total he would be able to 
endow a big university. He has not been a 
cheese-parer. He has never made faces and 
growled whenever a penny was added to the 
budget, as some other “ watch-dogs ” have done. 
He has always realized that this is a great 
and growing country,—that it is “a billion-dol- 
lar country,”—and he has been willing to meet 
that expansion and that need with practical, 
business sense. But he has stood like a rock 
against waste, and extravagance, and foolish 
schemes. For years, the common understand- 
ing in Congress, in the executive departments, 
and in all the circles which revolve satellite-like 
about the appropriation processes of the House 
of Representatives, has constituted a silent trib- 
ute to “Uncle Joe.” New schemes have been 
put in or withheld from estimates according as 
it was thought they might or might not be able 
to pass muster with the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. “That looks all right, 
and you ought to get it in the appropriation bill, 
but Uncle Joe will never stand for it,” is a com- 
mon remark. And so it has come to pass that 
all sorts and conditions of officials and men in- 
terested in securing government appropriations 
have from time to time looked about for “the 
man who can do something with Uncle Joe.” 
But they never found him, and were compelled 
to give it up as a bad job. ‘Uncle Joe” could 
not be “worked,” and there was no use trying. 
When the scheme reached him he’d talk it over, 
and make jokes about it, and fumigate it with 
tobacco-smoke, and sprinkle cigar-ashes over it, 
and put his hand lovingly upon the shoulder of 
its agent and promoter and call him “my boy,” 
but when the thin lips came together like the 
jaws of a steel trap, and no longer curled up 
merrily at the corners, and the mild blue eyes 
took on a sort of metallic glint, the man who 
didn’t have sense enough to quit usually found 
it necessary to wait only about sixty seconds for 
the explosion of a volcanic vocabulary which 
surprised and overwhelmed him. 

But it is not only as the Cerberus of the money- 
box that “Uncle Joe” has been a good servant 
of his country and of his party. This man of 
the soil, this statesman of the typical American 
sort, this politician with honesty and courage, 
this party man with sagacity, fighting power, 
and the ability to “get hold of men” and to 
mold them, has been one of the floor leaders of 
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the Republican party for nearly a generation. 
It is not easy to realize that the new Speaker,— 
young-looking, active, agile, light on his feet as 
a dancing-master, quick as President Roosevelt 
with the trigger of his speech, alert and happy 
with his humor and his satire,—came to Con- 
gress in the days of the Senatorship of Han- 
nibal Hamlin, Charles Sumner, Simon Cameron, 
Zachariah Chandler, O. P. Morton, and that 
when he took his seat James G. Blaine was 
Speaker, and for colleagues in the House he 
had George F. Hoar, Samuel J. Randall, Wil- 
liam D. Kelley, and James A. Garfield. How 
much of a veteran of Congressional life Mr. 
Cannon is may be judged by the fact that there 
are now in the two houses only nine men who 
were on the rolls when he made his début in 
December, 1875,—Allison, Cockrell, and Stew- 
art, then in the Senate, and Burrows, Frye, 
Hale, Hoar, Hawley, and T. C. Platt, then in 
the House and now in the Senate. Of all the 
members of the House of Representatives at the 
time when Cannon appeared upon the scene, 
he alone remains. ; 

He was not long in finding his place in the 
House. When the Democrats were in power he 
soon proved himself a most effective goader of 
the majority. He was a rough-and-ready de- 
bater. He knew the rules of the House, and its 
traditions and spirit, better than most of those 
who were pitted against him. He was never an 
orator. He never made great speeches. In all 
his life, he never wrote out but one speech in 
alvance of its delivery, and that was the two- 
hundred-word address he spoke on the proudest 
day of his life, November 9, 1903, when he as- 
cended the tribune of the House. He was a 
debater, a fighting debater, and nothing else. 
That he enjoyed, and in that he was most suc- 
cessful. Next to the late “Tom” Reed, he is 
the best cross-fire sharpshooter the Republicans 
have had in the House since the days of Conk- 
ling and Blaine. The annals of the House show 
that he was ever in the thickest of the fight, 
swinging his arms in curves which would defy 
a vitagraph to catch and register, marshaling his 
facts with the true instinct of effect though care- 
less of his diction, quick and sharp in repartee, 
an above all, fertile in the art of ridicule. He 
never possessed Reed’s art of making epigrams, 
or of turning phrases in which every word 
burned with irony, but this type of the frontier 
lawyer of whom Abraham Lincoln was the 
glorification in American history knew how to 
hurl the shaft of laughter that has sent many an 
ambitious debater down to defeat. An excellent 
example of this occurred only last year. A 
hewspaper had announced that a sideboard 
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which had been given Mrs. Hayes, wife of 
President Hayes, had disappeared from the 
White House, whereupon a Democratic member 
introduced a formidable and formal resolution 
instituting solemn inquiry into this most dread- 
ful affair. This was too much for the common 
sense of the coming Speaker. He knew his 
House better than to be serious. Rolling up 
his coat-sleeves after his wont in mock appreci- 
ation of the solemnity of the moment, with the 
faint suggestion of a smile playing about the 
corners of his mouth, he exclaimed: “Mr. 
Speaker, it is right and proper that this House 
should carefully guard all the property of the 
Government. We must do our duty, sir, no 
matter at what cost of trouble. History tells us 
that a century ago Abigail Adams hung out her 
laundry to dry in the Kast Room of the White 
House. Good God, Mr. Speaker, where is that 
clothes-line now ?” 

In the great laugh which followed, the side- 
board resolution was completely submerged, and 
never again rose to the surface. 

“Uncle Joe” was always for his party,—for 
his party right or wrong. He never kicked 
over the traces, never set his will against the 
powers that be. He was never an “insurgent,” 
nor a “reconcentrado.” He always “took his 
medicine,” no matter how bitterly it tasted. 
For a dozen years he has been a potent force in 
maintaining party harmony. Whenever trouble 
appeared in the camp, and there were rumors 
of revolt, ‘Uncle Joe” was always sent out to 
round up the rebels and coax or whip them into 
line. How great have been his services to his 
party in this field of activity is known only to 
those who have been behind the scenes. He 
has had his reward. The man who was always 
orthodox, who never revolted, who stood up and 
fought tooth-and-nail for everything that was 
labeled with the name of his party, has been 
made Speaker, and that without opposition. The 
good and faithful servant has been put in the 
high place ; and perhaps no man ever ascended 
the tribune enjoying more respect and affection 
from his fellow-men of both parties. 

“The Speaker should be the servant, not the 
master, of the House,” declared “Uncle Joe” 
in his inaugural. But, so far, members of the 
House have not observed much change in the 
system. The new Speaker was trained in the 
Reed school. He was Henderson’s right-hand 
man. He believes the House needsa leader, that 
it is a ship which must carry a master and a pilot. 
If any difference be found between the Reed ré- 
gime and the Cannon control, it will be in the lat- 
ter’s effort to keep in closer touch with the pas- 
sengers and to consult their wishes more freely. 
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“Tom Reed was a great 
big feller,—one of the big- 
gest fellers I ever knew,” 
said the new Speaker to a 
friend, the other day, freely 
indulging his fondness for 
speaking in the vernacular, 
an affectation which he puts 
on or off according to the 
occasion. “It is generally 
believed that he druv the 
House before him like a 
flock of sheep,—that noth- 
ing could stand against his 
imperious will. He had the 
will all right, an’ he druv 
‘em. But let me tell you 
how it was done. When 











teed decreed that a certain 

thing was to be done, a few 
of us had to git out and 
hustle to see that it was 
done. Some of the hardest 
work of my life was in goin’ 
among the boys a-coaxin’ and a-cajolin’ and 
a-drivin’ and a-scarin’ of em into line. We gener- 
ally managed to do it, but sometimes we had the 
closest sort 0’ calls. Reed is entitled to all the 
credit for what he did with that great will 
power of his, but the world will never know 
what hard work some of the rest of us per- 
formed to make that will effective. Reed was a 
great man, but he didn’t keep close enough to 
the boys. I believe in consultin’ the boys and 
findin’ out what most of ‘em want and then 
goin’ ahead and doin’ it. 

«Over in the Senate,” added « Uncle Joe,” bit- 
ing the tip off another cigar with a savage clip of 
his teeth, ‘they do things in their peculiar way. 
There are only a few of ’em, and when they get 
ready to do business they can do it at a great rate. 
The Senate can spend a whole winter talkin’, and 
then in the last days of a session, when it is in 
the mood, can pass bills commanding the sun, 
moon, and stars to stand still without wastin’ a 
minute. But the House is different. We have 
nearly four hundred members, there are only 
five or six hours in a legislative day, only six 
days a week, and only so many weeks to a ses- 
sion. We have to do things in our way; and 
the way to get results is for somebody to sit up 
on the front seat and drive.” 

Speaker Cannon is what Mr. Bryan would 
call a man of the plain people. He doesn’t like 
fuss and pretension. On the floor of the House 
he used to roll up his sleeves in the heat of 
debate and pound his desk with his fist. His 
gesticulations are famous for their vigor, though 
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not for their Delsartean gracefulness. He is a 
small, wiry, spare man, with a sharp, shrewd 
face. He wears his old clothes most of the 
time,—the waistcoat unbuttoned full length,— 
and a little old slouch hat. Twice he was seen 
with a high hat,—once when his duty as com- 
mitteeman required him to ride to the Capitol 
with McKinley when the latter took the oath as 
President, and again at McKinley’s funeral. 
The day he was made Speaker he appeared in a 
fine frock coat, with a boutonniére in his lapel, 
and men said “ Uncle Joe” was putting on airs 
in his new dignity. But next day he was in 
his den, the Speaker’s room, his feet upon the 
table, his hand-me-down suit hanging loosely 
upon his body, the vest open to the waist, the 
cigar-ashes scattered over his person, and all 
about him the leaders of the Republican party 
and scores of members in the most familiar and 
democratic conference—“ a-havin’ o’ our little 
visits and a gentle shakin’ o’’em down into 
their committee assignments.” 

A. “character,” the “David Harum” of the 
political world, he is. But he is a wholesome, 
astrong, character. He understands human na- 
ture, and he understands the American people. 
He knows the United States as a chess-player 
knows his board and his pieces. He is saga- 
cious, honorable, faithful. He loves his coun- 
try, his party, and his fellow-men. He may not 
be ornamental, but he is useful. He is not pol- 
ished, but he is to be trusted. He will make a 
good Speaker, because he will keep his party to- 
gether and secure results. 





M. BUNAU-VARILLA: ENGINEER AND DIPLOMAT. 


BY HENRY 


\ LITTLE over two years and a half ago, 
. a group of merchants, manufacturers, 
vad financiers of the city of Cincinnati listened 
-> an address upon the Isthmian canals which 

reated such an impression among those who 

eard it that the idea of taking up and complet- 
ag the Panama project was almost unanimously 
idorsed. The agitation which, it may be said, 
ad its birth at this meeting in Cincinnati 
pread to other cities, and the one who delivered 
‘ne address has since visited the principal com- 

.unities of the United States, with the result 
‘,at popular feeling in favor of the Panama 

ute has become widespread. Among those 

“ho heard the address referred to were the 
covernor-elect of Ohio, the Hon. Myron T. 
Herrick, and the junior Senator from that 
“tate. This accounts for the fact that Senator 
ifanna has become such an ardent advocate of 
‘ue canal, and that it was taken up in Congress 
ast year. The outcome of the discussion in the 


ational legislature is too well known to be 


cetailed. 

Philippe Bunau-Varilla may well be called 
tue apostle of Panama, for the decision of the 
(‘nited States in favor of this route has been 
2\most entirely due to his energy in its behalf. 

onsequently, it is not strange that he is the 
epresentative of the new-born republic in this 

uuntry and practically represents it in treat- 
ing with the natiens of the earth. His posi- 
‘on is indeed unique, but his is a remarkable 
personality. Although he has not visited the 

untry to which he has so devoted himself 
‘nce he severed his connection with the orig- 
tual Panama Canal Company in 1888, his in- 
‘rest in it has remained unabated, and it may 
- Said that his selection as minister by the 

eators of the young republic is due not alone 
i» their belief in his ability as an engineer, but 

their appreciation of the really great work 
which he has performed in arousing the at- 
vution of both the Old and the New World to 

‘advantages of the Panama route. 

M. Varilla, however, has had a career which 
a8 kept him prominently in the eyes of the en- 
g'neers of this country and Europe. A graduate 

the Keole Polytechnique, from which the 
rvench republic selects the men who not only 
‘epresent it as military engineers. but carry out 
its public works, he entered the service of the 
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government in what might be called the civil 
division, being assigned first to the French pos- 
sessions in North Africa, where he planned and 
supervised the construction of railroads and 
harbor improvements in Algeria and Tunis. 
Later, he was delegated by the French Govern- 
ment to take up harbor improvements and other 
public work in France, but a project which per- 
haps attracted most attention in the Old World 
was the famous Congo Railroad, which com- 
pletes one of the most extensive transportation 
systems in West Africa. The construction of 
this line required an unusual display of engi- 
neering skill, since it was built along portions 
of the Congo River where navigation is im- 
practicable. By its means, traffic is now carried 
on between the seaboard and a very large por- 
tion of the continent. It may be added inci- 
dently that the plans of M. Bunau-Varilla were 
executed by a portion of the curps of engineers 
which returned from the Isthmus of Panama 
when the canal project was for the time aban- 
doned. Invited by the King of Roumania to 
improve the navigable waters of that country, 
the French engineer utilized a dredge of his 
own invention which is believed to be the first 
of the kind to be operated by electric power. 
Its advantages have since led to its extensive 
use elsewhere. 

When M. Bunau-Varilla became associated 
with the Panama work, in 1884, the company had 
been engaged about two years on the project, 
but, as is well known, comparatively little actual 
work had been accomplished. During the four 
years in which he was connected with the De 
Lesseps enterprise he had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study the topography of the Isthmus and 
analyze the plans which had been originally for- 
mulated. The radical changes which were made 
in those plans were due to his suggestions. One of 
these was relative to the excavation of the famous 
Culebra cut. After a thorough investigation of 
this formation, he ascertained that at the pro- 
posed canal level it was sufficiently firm to insure 
the permanent stability of the sides of the cut. 
He realized that the removal of the enormous 
masses of disintegrated rock of the upper part 
of the cut was by far the most difficult as well as 
dangerous feature of the work, and the machin- 
ery which was afterward used so successfully in 
taking out the material, so far as the excava- 
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M. PHILIPPE BUNAU-VARILLA. 
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tion has been made, was installed at his sugges- 
tion. 

Next to the Culebra cut, his plan for control- 
ling the flow of the Chagres River has perhaps 
attracted most attention to M. Bunau-Varilla’s 


ability as an engineer. His conclusions after 
examining the route were that a sea-level canal 
was not only a possibility, but should be event- 


ually constructed ; but realizing the great ex- 
pense which would attend its first cost, he de- 
vised a series of locks which can be utilized for 
traffic until the commerce of the waterway de- 
velops sufficiently to render the sea-level canal 
necessary. The most notable feature of the plan 
of the series of locks is the comparatively small 
expense of constructing them, and the fact that 
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they can be readily removed when further im- 
provement is decided upon. While M. Bunau- 
Varilla’s connection with the Panama project 
was closely followed by his European friends 
who were familiar with what he had accom- 
plished in North Africa, not until he prepared 
the book contrasting thé advantages and disad- 
vantages of the Isthmus routes did American 
experts appreciate the importance of his associa- 
tion with the Panama company. Although a 
number of his theories were condemned by en- 
gineers who criticised his deductions at the time, 
since then it is somewhat remarkable that his 
conclusions have been accepted as correct. 

The subject of this sketch was termed by an 
eminent French statesman the Bonaparte of 
engineers, owing to the magnitude and origi- 
nality of some of the enterprises with which he 
has been connected. While his achievements 
in North and West Africa and Europe have been 
notable, since he first realized the possibility of 
completing a waterway across the American 
Isthmus he has regarded this as his life-work, 
all other projects being secondary to it. This 
explains why he has so enthusiastically and 
earnestly advocated it both in France and 
America. Noting the rapid progress which has 


been made in the invention and construction of 
apparatus available for operations of this magni- 


tude, he has appreciated how much of the diffi- 
culty which attended the excavation of the canal 
in the eighties will be minimized by the use of 
the powerful labor-saving machinery which can 
now be employed. It may be said that he has 
much faith in electricity, and in a recent con- 
versation with the writer of this article he ex- 
pressed the belief that the electric current could 
be used, not only for the operation of cutting and 
excavating machinery, but for transporting sup- 
plies and material at a great reduction of expense 
compared with the employment of other systems 
of power, his idea being to generate sufficient 
current from a great central power station, to be 
conducted thence by wiring systems to the various 
sections of the work. He has kept pace with the 
development of American as well as European 
apparatus, as he has frequently visited the United 
States in the last decade and is familiar with 
such projects as the Chicago Drainage Canal and 
other improvements of that class. 
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The new republic is perhaps fortunate in se- 
curing such a representative, for M. Bunau- 
Varilla adds the experience of a lifetime as an 
engineer to the qualities of a diplomat,—an ex- 
ceedingly rare combination. Meeting the latest 
acquisition to the circle of foreign representa- 
tives at Washington, one is impressed with the 
fact that, while unassuming and agreeable in 
manner, he is tactful and thoroughly conversant 
with not only the importance but the delicacy 
of the position in which he has been placed. 
When the conversation becomes of a technical 
nature, however, the fact is appreciated that he 
is literally an encyclopedia on scientific sub- 
jects, and especially on the topic to which he 
has devoted so much of his life. A feature of 
his personality is his apparently strong friend- 
ship for Americans, which he explains by say- 
ing that it is owing to his admiration of the re- 
markable engineering feats which have been 
performed in this country. Probably one rea- 
son for the friendliness which exists in France 
toward the American construction and control 
of the canal is due to the attitude of Le Matin. 
This Parisian newspaper, which has such a re- 
markable reputation, is principally owned by the 
brother of M. Bunau-Varilla, while the latter 
is also a large stockholder. 

There is a bit of history which it may be of 
interest to refer to in connection with the man 
who has recently sprung into such prominence 
in connection with Panama. He was a school- 
mate of Dreyfus in the Ecole Polytechnique, 
the famous Jewish officer entering the military 
branch of the engineering service. After grad- 
uation, the two officers corresponded at times, 
and one of the letters received by M. Bunau- 
Varilla was an inquiry relative to the resources 
of the Congo country, signed in autograph by 
Dreyfus. After the latter was convicted and 
sent to Devil’s Island, the accidental finding of 
this letter and its comparison with a photograph 
of the letter which furnished the principal evi- 
dence against Dreyfus resulted in the discovery 
of the forgery and the investigation which led 
to his release from confinement. The publica- 
tion of the missive in the hands of M. Bunau- 
Varilla and the photograph of the forgery in Le 
Matin began the agitation which so nearly pro- 
duced a revolution in the republic. 
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FINE ARTS AT THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, 
PITTSBURG. 


BY ERNEST 


4 ieee complete history of the fine arts in 

America must chronicle a number of im- 
portant in art for 
example, as the salutary influence extended 
upon our school of painting by the «world’s 
fair’ exhibitions, first at Philadelphia, and then 
at Chicago. .\nd hard upon these events will 
come the recording’ of the work accomplished by 
the Department of Fine Arts of the Carnegie 
Institute, at Pittsburg. 

This department ol 
Institute, 
Andrew Carnegie in 1896. 
the 
brary and a music hall, Mr. Carnegie gave over 
$1,000,000, THe also gives a yearly income of 
$100,000, to he divided between the Scientifie 
Museum and the Fine (rts Department. And he 
has more recently donated $5,000,000 for the 
extension of the main building, whieh will con 
In this 


factors education,—such, 


fine arts is part of the 
which founded by 
For the building of 
which at present contains, also, a li- 


Carnegie was 


Institute, 


tain. in addition, a school of technology. 
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school of technology, under the guidance of the 
newly appointed president, Arthur A. Hamer- 
schlag, there will probably be a department of 
architecture, and perhaps of drawing and _ paint- 
ing; but at the present time, the Department ot 
Fine Arts relies solely upon the efficacy of its 
annual and permanent exhibitions of paintings. 
It is not so much that these exhibitions have 
been of unique character as it is that their qual- 
ity has been so high that, although only seven 
annual displays have been held, the artists 
both of Europe and America to-day look upon 
the autuinn Carnegie exhibition as one of the 
events of the year. An analysis of the modus 
operand’ of the institute is not without interest. 
An art gallery may have several functions,— 
a museum function and a patronage function. 
The museum function is familiar to all, who know 
that it is proper to send grandfather’s clock or 
grandmother's spinning-wheel to the historical 
museum, the one because it was the first clock 



















imported to New England, the other because it 
was the first spinning-wheel used west of the 
Mississippi. 

By the same token, it is proper to send any 
painting to an art museum, because of its pres- 
ent or possible future interest. Poor as it may 

©, we never know but that some day an art 
critic may discover that it is the missing link 
between different periods in the development of 
» school. 


LIKE ANNUAL WORLD'S FAIR EXHIBITIONS. 


This function is not neglected by the institute 
managerrent; for, besides its mutable annual 
exhibitions, it a permanent collec- 
tion, containing a numberof valuable paint- 
inws, that the Pittsburg public may enjoy the 
year round. And it may be remarked that 
when we speak of the Pittsburg public we 
have in mind a much larger population of the 
middle West than is embraced within the city 
limits. 

But, so far, it has been the annual exhibition 
that has made Pittsburg an art center to be reck- 
oned with. To be sure that the young painters who 
are really active in art affairs are part and parcel 

these Carnegie exhibitions, we have only to 
reter to a list of prize-winners at the exhibitions 
«isewhere,—to the Pan-American, the Charles- 
ton, the Boston, the Philadelphia, and the annual 
exhibitions of New York,—and notice that honor 
names therein are repeated in the Pittsburg 
catalogue each year. Indeed, these Carnegie 
displays might well be termed annual world’s 
fairs, so representative and so international are 
they. It is probable that 25 per cent. of the 
paintings that were shown at the Pan-American, 
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UNE MATINEE DANS LE DAUPHINE. 


(By Henri Harpignies, in the permanent collection of the 
Carnegie Institute.) ; 
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and that will be shown at St. Louis, have been 
seen at the Pittsburg exhibitions. 


THE GALLERY AND THE SCHOOLS, 


But, though the high standard of the Carnegie 
exhibitions is the institute’s main recommenda- 





MR. JOHN W. BEATTY. 


(Director, since its organization in 1896, of the Fine Arts 
Department of the Carnegie Institute.) 


tion, two other factors are to be taken into con- 
sideration ; first, these exhibitions are not only 
open to the public, free, and attended by adult 
visitors, as in New York City, but a_ local 
feature, for which the management deserves the 
greatest praise, is that the gallery is used in 
connection with the public schools. Every year, 
Mr. Beatty, the director, invites, first the teach- 
ers of drawing in the public schools, and then 
the children of the higher grades, and taking 
them through the galleries, talks to them in an 
intimate, extempore way, of the merits and the 
meaning of the different paintings. The teach- 
ers carry away with them a collection of photo- 
graphs of the paintings and hang them upon 
the walls of the schoolroom, and in their turn 
talk to their pupils of the merits of the pictures ; 
consequently, the Carnegie galleries are attended 
by more young people than any other art gallery 
in the United States. 

Those who have had pedagogic experience in 
the art field know how difficult it is to instruet 
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the adult, who always says that he knows noth- 
ing about art, but that he knows what he likes ; 
yet, if truth be told, he is as stubborn as can be in 
imagining that his likes and dislikes are equiva- 
lent to expert judgment, and it is really with the 
young people, the generation to come, that one 
van hope for true, unprejudiced study of the arts ; 
and perhaps no feature of the Carnegie Institute 
is more full of promise than these talks which 
Mr. Beatty gives annually to teachers and stu- 
dents of the public schools. 

It may be added that the galleries are open, 
free, every day from 10 a.m. to 10 P.m., and on 
Sundays from 2 to 6 p.m., and there is not that 
silly custom that obtains in New York and 
Brooklyn of charging admission on two days of 
the week. To an Easterner, the large attendance 
of children at night is a surprise; it is due, 
perhaps, also, partly to the fact that the public 
library, also open nights, is in the same building. 


AN IDEAL JURY SYSTEM. 


The merits and demerits of annual exhibitions 
are many, but a few may be considered here. 
The primary merit is like that of the annual 
State or interstate fair, where the toiler may see 
what has been accomplished in his craft by his 
neighbor or workers from foreign parts. In this 
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way, our annual ex- 
hibitions are always 
‘“‘newsy” and sta- 
tistical On the 
other hand, the de- 
merit is that in the 
exhibitions of ‘so- 
cieties” or ‘“ broth- 
erhoods” conven- 
tionalism or fadism 
is apt to run riot, 
and narrowness is 
the result. Atacer- 
tain annual “ Acad- 
emy” we are sure 
to see nothing but 
the art of yesterday, 
while in another 
«‘Society”’ we see 
nothing but the fads 
of ultra-impressionism. In Pittsburg, the method 
of selecting the painting seems to guarantee that 
the virtues of an annual exhibition are retained, 
and that the demerits we have spoken of are 
eliminated. 

The jury is elected by a vote of the annual 
contributors ; every contributor has ten votes ; 
a ballot is printed nominating a number of con- 





PORTRAIT OF A BOY. 


(By Frank W. Benson, in the 
permanent collection of the 
Carnegie Institute. Chrono- 
logical Medal, 1896.) 




















THE WRECK. 
(From the painting by Winslow Homer, in the permanent collection of the Carnegie Institute. Awarded the Chronological 


Medal in 1896.) 























tributors to the last 
annual exhibition, 
and from these each 
voter selects ten, not 
more than four from 
each city. In this 
way, no member of 
the jury is perma- 
nent, and East and 
West have an equal 
representation. It is 
not self-perpetuat- 
ing, but its person- 
nel must be made 
up from men who 
take an active 
enough interest in 
the welfare of con- 
temporary art to 
have contributed to 
the last exhibition ; 
only those are eligi- 
ble to vote whose 




















THE VIOLINIST. 


(By Wilton Lockwood, in the 
permanent collection of the 
Carnegie Institute. Honorable 
Mention, 1897.) 








MISS KITTY. 


(By J.J.Shannon, in the perma- 
nent collection of the Carnegie 
Institute. Gold Medal, 1897.) 


work has been accepted at the last exhibition. 
It seems as though no more feasible scheme 
could be devised whereby all elements of old- 
fogyism, partisanship, or fadism are eliminated, 


and absolute ‘‘ home 
rule” granted, and 
representation of 
“the period” as- 
sured. 

In this way, the 
jury willalways con- 
tain young blood, 
and, further to 
guard against any 
possibility of an 
art ‘four hundred,” 
it is a rule that not 
only should the 
work of those paint- 
ers who have been 
invited to contrib- 
ute be submitted to 
the jury, but that 
any one, be he pro- 


fessional or layman, may without invitation 
submit a work to the jury ; further, though its 
author be foremost leader of the most popular 
school and has been requested to contribute, a 
painting cannot be hung that has not passed the 


jury. 


Nor is the jury system limited to the Ameri- 


can works submitted. 


In London, Paris, and 


Munich are advisory committees who pass upon 
the merits of paintings contributed from the 


English and Continental artists. 


On these com- 





mittees are men like Alma-Tadema, John 8. 
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Sargent, Dagnan-Bouveret, Raffaelli, Thaulow, 
Carl Marr, and Franz Stuck. Thus, every effort 


is made to avoid 
dictatorship, con- 
ventionalism, red- 
tapism, or section- 
al prejudice. 

True, the man- 
agement, which is 
in the hands of Mr. 
John Beatty, may 
be characterized 
as strongly indi- 
vidual and strenu- 
ously aggressive. 
The director leaves 
nothing to chance, 
and does not rely 
for success on mere 
office system, but 
follows up a circu- 
lar invitation with 
personal _ solicita- 
tion. He thinks 
nothing of making 
a trip to Italy, 
Switzerland, or 




















A PEASANT. 


(By Bastien-Lepage, in the per- 
manent collection of the Car- 


negie Institute.) 
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A LADY IN BROWN. 


(By John Lavery, inthe permanent 
collection of the Carnegie Insti- 


Gold Medal, 1897.) 


Sweden for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a 
single contribution 
from some painter 
whose art is really 
“worth while,” but 
whose modesty and 
reserve make him 
not over anxious to 
force himself upon 
every annual ex- 
hibition. The result 
of these European 
trips is often the 
introducing to the 
American public of 
some master whom 
we could not well 
afford to miss. Sev- 
eral Italian artists 
have been « discov- 
ered” by Mr. Beat- 
ty, among them the 
late Giovanni Se- 
gantini, whosework, 
had never been 
brought to this 
country prior to its 
being shown in 
Pittsburg. 
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A WOMAN READING. 
(By Frank W. Benson. First Prize at the Carnegie 
Institute, 1908.) 


being shown in Pittsburg. 
Thus it is that the Carnegie 
exhibitions are thorough- 
ly international. For not 
only is the art of the fore- 
most American painters 
fostered, but the leading 
artists of Europe have come 
to look upon the Pittsburg 
exhibition as second only 
to the Salon in Paris, the 
Academy in London, and 
the Society”? in New York. 

And here it may not be 
inappropriate to speak of 
the value of these exhibi- 
tions wholly aside from 
their high order of merit. 
For example, this year the 
entire Kast Gallery is given 
up toa collection of works 
contributed by members of 
the International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters, and 
Gravers of London. No 
society of modern times has 
won greater recognition 











from the press. In Europe, it is the most com- 
mon thing to look upon the display of this soci- 
ety as the most select of the year's exhibitions. 
When the « International” becomes sponsor for 
a rising painter, his reputation is established. 
Whistler was its first president. It is thor- 
oughly international in its membership. The 
names of Aman-Jean in France, Mesdag in Hol- 
land, and Franz Stuck in Germany show us the 
type of contributors of which its personnel is 
made up. 

Now, it happens that many of these men, as 
well as the Englishmen Lavery, Shannon, Ste- 
venson, Strang, and Greiffenhagen, while well 
known through their black-and-white produc- 
tions, are not known to the American public by 
their paintings. It was therefore a rare educa- 
tional novelty to see, this year, at Pittsburg one 
or more canyases from each of these men, 
even if one viewed them with disappointment. 

It allows us, as .\mericans, to be flattered 
by the contrast made between these efforts 
and the more virile, scholarly work of our 
own artists like Sargent, Winslow ILomer, 
Chase, Cecilia Beaux, and Decamp. Just as 
at the Chicago world’s fair,—a more compre- 
hensive exhibition —we led every country 
(saving, perhaps, Sweden) in the uniform ex- 
cellence of our display. It is not always the 
function of exhibition management to select 
only that which is best; so long as the best of 

















A VISION OF ANTIQUITY. 


(By Puvis de Chavannes, in the permanent collection of the Carnegie Institute.) 












































































PORTRAIT OF SARASATE., 


(From the painting by James A. McN. Whistler, in the 
permanent collection of the Carnegie Institute.) 


different schools and different nationalities is 
shown, so that comparisons and relative esti- 
inmates may be made, an educational advantage is 
achieved. We expect a public library to use 
some degree of censorship and draw the line at 
dime novels and amateur poetry ; still, we do 
not expect the management to pass upon the 
merits of the latest novels by recognized writers. 
On the contrary, we demand that they should be 
upon the shelves. So, in ascribing to the Car- 
negie Institute singular virtue in its function of 
selecting, we do not mean to suggest that censor- 
ship is exercised, or that the exhibitions never 
contain works of mediocre qualities. 
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OUR PAINTERS PUT ON RECORD. 





TASTE 





THE OF 





Again, too, in regard to the prize awards. It 
is to be borne in mind that it is not the institute 
that awards the annual prizes, but the artist 
contributors. Therein lies a deep significance. 
It is by no means imperative that the public 
should follow the judgment of artists. The 
whole collection offers a variety from which the 
public may choose that which strikes their fancy ; 
hut it is profitable, if they wish to be guided by 
the judgment of the artist, that they should have 
the opportunity, and they are afforded this oppor- 
tunity in having the stamp of approval put 
upon the prize painting. This approval does not 
mean unequivocal approval—it does not mean 
that the picture is the best in the exhibition. 
It does mean that, in the judgment of a group 
of progressive, capable painters, there is a con- 
sensus of opinion that the picture is painted in 
the manner of the best modern schools. Though 
we may often consider the conception of a Car- 
negie prize picture poor, we rarely find its tech- 
nical qualities poor. 





ALWAYS A HIGH STANDARD 





MAINTAINED. 


This vear, for instance, the annual exhibition 
contains three rare representative examples ly 
Sargent. His portrait of Alexander J. Cassatt 
is alone worthy of a trip to Pittsburg. There 
are, besides, Cecilia Beaux’s “ Portrait of Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder,” Howard G. Cushing’s very 
charming “ Woman in White,” a sterling “ Por- 
trait of a Boy,” by Joseph Decamp; Frank 
Fowler's “Portrait of William Dean Howells,” 
some scholarly pieces of modeling by Robert D. 
Grauley, and Whistler’s charming piece of color 
entitled ‘‘ Deep Sea ;” Winslow Homer's mag- 
nificent ‘Karly Morning After Storm at Sea,” 
J. Alden Weir's “New England Factory Vil- 
lage,” and“ A Still Life,” by William M. Chase. 

When one stops to compare, in the retrospect, 
such an exhibition with the kind of exhibition 
that was held in the West twenty-five years ago, 
he realizes how considerably the standard of art 
taste has been raised. And it does not surprise 
him to learn that not only do the schoolteachers 
and the younger people of Pittsburg comprehend 
intelligently the qualities and attributes which 
go toward making good art, but that the attrac- 
tiveness of the Carnegie displays has inculeated 
among the rich men of the surrounding coun- 
try a taste for collecting, and for intelligent col- 
lecting. Where twenty years ago the coilector 


bought “ what he liked,” without any thought of 
selection, his taste now is so much more culti- 
vated that he weighs the pros and cons of tech- 
Now, a picture must not only 


nical excellence. 
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please him in the story it tells, but its execution 
must be up to the standard of excellence he has 
seen for the last seven years at the Carnegie 
Institute’s annual exhibitions. F 
Each year, Pittsburg is becoming more and 
more an art center for the middle West. LEast- 
ern art dealers are opening agencies there, new 
private collections are being formed, and we can 
well imagine that when, in a few years, the pres- 
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ent generation of young people has grown up, 
and the larger facilities of the new building give 
an opportunity for additional displays, such as 
the collection of casts from the antique and 
bronze Naples reproductions which the institute 
possesses, an experiment in art education will 
have triumphed ‘that has been founded upon the 
proposition that the best that the world can 
afford is none too good for America. 





THE 
BY 


HE periodical occurrence of exhibitions de- 
voted entirely to works of portraiture 

must have some significance apart from that of 
art exhibitions in general. It is not only of 
their significance, but of their value to the pub- 
lic and to the artist, that we would, in a brief way, 
speak, at a time when such a show has again 
enlisted the interest and support of that public. 
Since the exhibition, about ten years ago, of the 
Portraits of Fair Women was so successful in 
London, these displays have, at intervals, been 





PORTRAIT OF A LADY, BY FERDINAND BOL. 


(Dutch School, 1611-1680. Owned by Edward Brandus, Esq. 
Shown at the Loan Exhibition of Portraits, held in New 
York, for the benefit of the Orthopaedic Hospital.) 





PORTRAIT EXHIBITION AT NEW 


YORK. 


FRANK FOWLER. 





PORTRAIT OF HON. DANIEL 8S. LAMONT, BY A. L. ZORN. 


popular. Twice before this recent one, held in 
November at the American Art Galleries, New 
York, has the Orthopedic Hospital been a 
beneficiary of similar expositions, while inci- 
dentally, doubtless, society has been entertained 
and the direct interest in portraiture been so 




















THE PORTRAIT EXHIBITION AT NEW YORK. 


MISS CONTENT JOHNSON, BY WILLIAM M. CHASE. 


stimulated that the artist,—the portrait painter, 
—has no less experienced the salutary results of 
these events. For events they may be called 
when portraits from many countries and many 
lands are brought together so that comparisons 
may be made, types noted, and habits, dress, 
and manners, even, be studied side by side; 
while at the same time the various methods of 
various painters at different epochs of art are 


brought into juxtaposition for the enjoyment 
and curiosity of the connoisseur and the peculiar 
edification of the artist himself. 

For, however familiar the latter may be with 
foreign precedents and with masters of the past, 
it is a singularly happy chance which gives him 
the opportunity of such actual comparison as 


these arrangements afford. I can imagine few 
more agreeable or entertaining moments for the 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM WINTER, BY FRANK D. MILLET. 


true connoisseur, the close scrutinizer of meth- 
ods as well, than are thus obtained of comparing 
the square, frank, workman-like touch of Franz 
Hals with that of Sargent in, let us say, his 
portrait of Lawrence Barrett, the property of 
“The Players’,”’ New York. Again, this same 
modern, who has been ranged with the great of 
the past, might, on occasions like these, find him- 
self closely neighbored by a Valasquez; and 
these chances would properly offer illuminating 
moments to the intelligent and curious lover of 
art. Other moments of intellectual and critical 
pleasure are found where Reynolds and Rae- 
burn, Gainsborough and Romney, to say noth- 
ing of Hoppner, Opie, and Lawrence, are seen 
together ; where the Dutch School, the eight- 
eenth-century Frenchmen, the British School 
since Raeburn, and the American since Copley 
and Gilbert Stuart, show the transition of not 
only methods, but of type. 


These exhibitions should be welcomed as tend- 
ing to create a more critical and fastidious pub- 
lic.—one that will not be content to encourage an 
imported name when not backed by work of a 
high artistic standard. These recurring opper- 
tunities for studying fine examples of portraiture 
will tend to raise this standard, and we trust 
that this one and all others which are held here 
will be most successful. 

All this is said of the merely intellectual as- 
pect of portrait exhibitions ; there is a persona! 
one which appeals, perhaps, to the larger portion 
of the visitors,—it is that of the identity of the 
subjects. For, in wise provision for the popu- 
larity of these exhibitions, and in order that the 
coffers of the particular charity may be ap 
preciably swollen, the governing committees en- 
deavor, and usually with success, to secure por 
traits of persons distinguished by family, rank, 
or achievement. 





PROGRESS AMONG THE MOROS. 


BY CEPHAS C. 


BATEMAN. 


(Chaplain, Twenty-eighth Infantry, U.S.A.) 


Ts retirement of Gen. George W. Davis 

from the Division of the Philippines, the 
departure of Gen. 8. 8S. Sumner from Mindanao, 
and the coming of Gen. Leonard Wood to exer- 
cise the combined functions of civil and military 
governor of the Moro province serve to punctu- 
ate a distinct period of progress in the southern 
islands. 

The men who have brought affairs to the 
present propitious stage have performed an 
amount of hard work which those unacquainted 
with the country, the people, and the conditions 
can little realize. It would have been nothing 
short of a blunder to place at the head a civilian 
in this period of transition and reconstruction. 
The Moros’ ideas of government spring wholly 
from a military instinct. Our native Moham- 
medans naturally respect a man who has won 
distinction in war, who wears a uniform, and 
who may at any time command troops in the 
field. A Moro cannot understand why any one 
should be regarded as a leader who is not, pri- 
marily, an exceptionally hard fighter. 

Even judges and priests among Moros have 
done an amount of blood-letting in their day. 
It is not likely, therefore, that such people will 
he quick to learn that a man wholly without a 
‘war record” may be deferred to because of 
superior mental powers or moral courage. A 
change of viewpoint, when such is made, will 
mean a radical departure from the fixed mental 
habit of the Moro. 


THE NATIVES HAVE PROFITED FROM THE 
AMERICAN OCCUPATION. 


HOW 


If asked what has most affected the life of 
the Lake Moros during the past year, I should 
say the building of military roads into their 
heretofore almost inaccessible country. These 
highways have caused a political readjustment 
among petty sultans and dattos. When we en- 
tered their country, the more powerful leaders 
were not pleased with our presence, while they 
disdained our overtures looking toward friendly 
cooperation. 

ortunately, some dattos who were poorer in 
purse and lower in the social scale were shrewd 
enough to recognize their opportunity. By ally- 
ing themselves with the Americans, they at once 
secured military protection while in the execu- 


tion of labor or transportation contracts. They 
were thus enabled to live up to their covenants 
with a fidelity and promptitude both surprising 
and gratifying. Not a pound of stores intrusted 
to their care has been captured by their “ ene- 
mies” or eaten up by their “friends.” These 
men have grown rich in Mexican pesos, are run- 
ning pony pack-trains, and by reason of sudden 
opulence, have drawn away from their former 
feudal lords many active followers. 

A notable example of this occurred at Mo- 
mungan, where an interpreter had married a sul- 
tan’s daughter, and, ere we were aware of it, had 
rewarded the venerable patriarch-father of his 

















GEN. 8. 8S. SUMNER, U.S.A. 


(Who successfully commanded the military department of 
Mindanao and Jolo during a critical period.) 
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THE SEA GATE OF JOLO. 


bride by ousting him from his seat of authority. 
Whether the son-in-law felt that he had been de- 
ceived into an unpleasant matrimonial alliance 
was not a subject for official inquiry. Certain it 
is, this young Moro, who a year ago came to us 


dirty and ragged, possessing the single qualifica- 
tion of being able to speak fluently a species of 
Spanish that might have caused his death if ad- 
dressed to a Castilian, is to-day a sultan. 


THE VALUE OF STERY MEASURES. 


A sub-datto, formerly in the service of a now 
deposed oppressor, could buy and sell his former 
master over and over again. For the first time 
in history, Moros have apprehended and deliv- 
ered to the military authorities the murderer of 
a soldier. For the first time, Moro priests have 
been won from their habit of preaching war to 
the practice of proclaiming peace. Time was 
required to reach these men, but by the exercise 
of patience, kindness, and wisdom, Major R. L. 
Bullard, Twenty-eighth Infantry, has drawn 
them about him. Influential agents have they 
proved themselves to be. It were idle to con- 
vey the impression that achievements by peace 
methods were possible without more or less re- 
sort to arms. Not afew Moros have been taught 
to respect American life and property. They 
are convinced by the only argument a savage 
can appreciate that we are here to stay, peace- 
ably if we can, forcibly if we must. Many have 
learned that kindness does not mean weakness. 

Recollections of lessons administered at Pan- 
dapatan, Bacolod, Taraca, Lati, Biram-Bingan, 
and Bacayaun will not fade from the native mind 


for a generation at least. But so far from our 


government being held in dread because of 
these provoked engagements, Moros refer to 
them with expressions of entire approval. 

General Sumner, who bore the burden and 
the heat of the day, on the eve of his departure 
for home put this sentiment into a personal 
letter : 

I am perfectly aware of the fact that a spectacular 
campaign could have been inaugurated in the Moro 
country at any time, but I have no desire to kill Moros 
or devastate their country, and still less have I any wish 
to expose our men to needless danger. I am drawing 
toward the end of my military career, and, whatever 
may be in store for me personally, I wish above all 
things to retire with the feeling that no one has been 
sacrificed to add to my military reputation. 


THE SULTAN OF JOLO AND HIS WANING INFLUENCE. 


Now, if the problems of reconstruction are 
difficult and delicate in Mindanao, they are quite 
as much so in the Sulu archipelago. The 
Sultan of Jolo, who still styles himself the 
«Shadow of God,” is clearly enough a passing 
shadow. His real power is now known to have 
been overestimated. It is not unlikely that he 
may take up a permanent residence in Borneo 
or elsewhere, beyond the limits of American 
sovereignty. 

As a factor in future equations he is sure to 
be eliminated, whether he should finally decide 
upon a step of complete expatriation or not. 
Months ago, he declared to General Sumner that 
it would be monstrous to hold him responsibie 
for what the dattos or their followers should do, 
as they never obeyed his orders unless it suited 
their convenience to do so. <A national feeling 
is wholly non-existent among Moros. A more 





PROGRESS AMONG THE MOROS. 


divided people cannot be found on the globe, 
hence it is easy to play one leader against an- 
other. 

There is a more or less popular notion that 
Arabic is very generally understood by Moros. 
This impression has arisen, no doubt, from the 
fact that Moro scribes use Arabic vowels and 
consonants in spelling out phonetically the ver- 
nacular. It is also true that a sprinkling of 
pure Arabic words and not a few corrupt deriv- 
atives are found in the Moro tongue. 


CURIOUS LEGAL CUSTOMS. 


The Moros have no system of laws as such. 
The penal passages of the Koran, taken in con- 
nection with local customs, are referred to as 
the Titab. To be precise, the local customs are 
mainly interpretations or evasions of the 7%tab 
proper. 

Land is held in common, the dattos claiming 
sections as their own, just as our Indian chiefs 
were wont to do. In some localities, a ‘ Master 
of the Field” allots plots of ground to indi- 
viduals for permanent or temporary occupancy. 
Such real estate may not be alienated without 
permission having first been obtained from the 
authority granting residence thereon. The crim- 
inal laws, if such they may be called, are pecul- 
iar. The Koran provides as a penalty for theft 
that the hands of the thief should be cut off. 
In consequence of this appalling penalty, the 
conviction of a thief is next to impossible. 
Moros evade this penalty by shifting the re- 
sponsibility from the thief to the man who has 
suffered loss. It is held that the victim of theft 
is criminally culpable in that he has neglected 
to safeguard his property. It is even more dif- 
ficult to convict a murderer. The accused 
swears that he did not commit the crime, his 
relatives are sworn in a like defense, and one 
and all invoke the curses recorded in the Koran 
upon themselves and their posterity forever if 
they have perjured themselves. After the “trial” 
is ended, it is not uncommon for the datto to 
collect one hundred pesos from the murderer, in 
default of which he may be seized and sold into 
slavery. Theoretically, a thief may also be 
seized and sold. Unavenged murders and rob- 
beries lead naturally to family feuds, and per- 
laps to inter-tribal wars. 

Quarrels involving women are settled in a 
way known alike to civilized and savage men. 
Under the. Bates treaty, crimes committed by 
Moros cannot be punished by American courts. 
This fact makes awkward situations. Sultans, 
dattos, nadjis, and other head men, who toil not 
nor spin, prey upon the people; they foment 
strife in order to levy fines, or go to war for the 
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sole purpose of enriching themselves by the 
avails of robbery. 

The custom of “running amuck” is often con- 
founded with jura mentado, The two are dis- 
tinct. Running amuck may grow out of the 
intolerable oppression of an individual, who, 
weary with life, is quite ready to die if he may 
first kill enough of his own race to compensate 
him for the loss of his own life. Unable to 
soothe his savage breast, the subject breaks out 
suddenly and hacks right and left until he him- 
self is slain. Jura mentado is a frenzy cultivated 
for the express purpose of wreaking vengeance 
upon white men. The subject is prepared by 
a priest. His eyebrows are shaved, his nails 


closely clipped, and after a bath he is dressed in 


A SULTAN WITH HIS FAMILY. 


white ; an oath is administered by the pandita or 
imam, Who also bestows his blessings ; permis- 
sion is granted by the datto, who warns Moros 
to keep out of the way, and the crazy fanatic is 
turned loose on his mission of butchery. Re- 
taliatory measures easily check jura mentado, but 
the practice of “running amuck” may be re- 
sorted to at any time. The one is the outgrowth 
of fanaticism, the other springs from a long 
course of injustice. 

Important amendments or supplemental legis- 
lation will come in the course of events to give 
a wider application of law than the Bates treaty 
ever essayed to provide. That instrument served 
an excellent temporary purpose, for it prevented 
war with the Moros at a time when we had our 
hands full of recalcitrant Filipinos. The crea- 
tion of the Moro province by an act of the Civil 
Commission makes it possible to reach the real 
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needs of the people. Judge J. S. Powell, of 
Jolo, an ex-officer of volunteers, anda man who 
combines practical judgment with sound learn- 
ing, is fully alive to the difficulties besetting the 
legal pathway, while the records of his court 
disclose the details of contentions totally incom- 
prehensible to one not conversant with Moro 
life and character. 








WITH THE SLAVERY PROBLEM. 





DEALING 


He views the future with encouragement, be- 
lieving that the absence of cohesion among Moros 
is one of the surest guarantees that they can be 
brought within a few years under control of 
law. Moro slavery, which this writer knows to 
be something vastly more serious than a “ harm- 
less vassalage,” will disappear shortly after the 
lands are divided into severalty and each hold- 
er protected in his rights of ownership and pre- 
vented from alienating the same. Nothing so 
quickly develops a spirit of independent man- 
hood as title to land. To liberate Malay slaves 
by purchase would but enrich the slaveholders 
and make the pathway of the freedmen more 
bewildering. Such a policy would greatly 
strengthen the hands of the strong and propor- 
tionately lower the courage of the weak. The 
slave would still be a slave to a master whose 
powers had been greatly augmented. Let us 
say that every fifth Moro is a slave. If there 
are two hundred and fifty thousand Moros, 
which is a conservative estimate, there would 
be fifty thousand men, women, and children to 
purchase. Assuming that this mass could 
be bought at $25 gold per head, there would 
be put into the pockets of sultans and dattos 
at one time the sum of $125,000 in gold, or 
more than 250,000 pesos. The effect of this 
would be to fasten more tightly than ever the 
fetters on the poor and prolong the period of 
polygamy among the rich. Marriage is largely 
a matter of barter and sale at best. Poor fa- 
thers would continue to sell their daughters to 
the highest bidders as of yore. Polygamy is 
sanctioned at once by the Koran and by ancient 
tradition. 

If our Southern negro found himself helpless 
at the close of the Civil War in America, there 
still existed between him and his master a “ fel- 
lowship of suffering,” for both were poor. Had 
slavery in the South been abolished by pur- 
chase, the money would have gone into the 
hands of enlightened men. The worse features 
of slavery are always present among the Moros, 
and do often appear in crimes of murder and 
lust of revolting description. It is not thought 
by the writer than any scheme of liberation 
of slaves by purchase is in contemplation. The 
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consequences of such a course are clearly fore- 
seen.* ; 

The division of land in severalty will give 
freedmen a chance in life, and the provident and 
industrious will come to the front. In point of 
intelligence, the best slaves are equal with their 
masters, and as matters now stand, do rise above 
their inherited lot to station and influence. The 
Koran holds the old, who are naturally conser- 
vative, but with a personal acquaintance with 
some of the prominent Moro priests to base an 
opinion upon, I am strongly inclined to the view 
that a rational system of government schools will 
easily supplant a religious cult whose tendency 
is toward stagnation and fanaticism. 


HEALTHFUL DISCIPLINE OF THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION. 


Moro youth may be led, within a generation, 
into a broader conception of life than the Ara- 
bian prophet ever gained or “revealed.” Man- 
ual-training schools, experimental farms, the 
making of highways and railroads, the introduc- 
tion of agricultural implements which can cope 
with the cogon grass, the reclamation of vast 





* In October last, the Legislative Council of the Moro prov- 
inces passed a law prohibiting slave-hunting in all the Moro 
territory and providing for the confiscation of vessels en- 
gaged in such traffic; this law has been confirmed by the 
Philippine Commission.—EDITOR. 
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tracts for the cultivation of hemp, coffee, and year 1903. It cannot, of course, be maintained 
sugar, and the establishment of mills and fac- that these men are efficient laborers. Efficiency 
tories,—these will work wonders. comes by training. Real labor is something 
unauthorized by tradition or custom for any 
but slaves, 

Every Moro who has wielded a pick and 
shovel this year has done what his ancestors 
never did. This departure from time-honored 
example means much to an Oriental. But the 
love of money is inherent, and the Moros’ have 
made a great deal of it out of the American 
occupation. A mounted Moro police will, in my 
opinion, prove to be, when properly officered, 
one of the most efficient bodies of native con- 
stabulary ever organized. 

Steps will not be taken hurriedly, nor will 
power be intrusted to natives who are untried 
in subordinate positions. New material of sur- 
prising quality is being developed daily among 
young Moros, who have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by proving loyal. General 
Wood’s first act on arriving in Zamboanga was to 
make immediate preparations for a journey 
across the Moro country of Mindanao. This 
trip was followed by a visit to the principal 
islands of the Sulu group. Having made him- 
self acquainted with the territory and the more 
pressing needs, he was prepared to address him- 
self to the task of organizing and putting into 























: GEN. LEONARD WOOD. effect a suitable government for the Moro prov- 
ince. He has associated with him, by his own 

e It was said last year that Moros would not _ selection, cool heads and steady hands. That 

1 work. More than two thousand of them have he will prove equal to the complicated task is 

f been employed in Mindanao alone during the not doubted by those who know his worth. 
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MORO HUTS BUILT OVER THE TIDE-WATER. 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY ON VIEW. 


BY WILLIAM P. WILSON. 


(Director of the Philadelphia Commercial Museums and chairman of the Philippine Government Board for the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition.) 


A I’ the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, to be 
cheld at St. Louis next year, an oppor- 
tunity will be given to study the Philippine coun- 


try, its people, and its government at short 
range. For nearly a year, the insular govern. 
ment, through an exposition board, has been 


making preparations for an exhibit of Philip- 
pine products, manufactures, art, ethnology, and 
educational methods. The enterprise has been 
planned on a scale commensurate with the im- 
portance of the interests involved. The efforts 
of the commission have been so heartily sec- 
onded by the people that the scope of the ex- 
hibit has been enlarged, and every effort is be- 
ing made to give an adequate idea of the value 
and importance of our insular possessions in the 
Orient. 

RELATIONS. 


GEOGRAPHICAL FACTS AND 


The little general knowledge which the mass 
of our people now have of the Philippines was 
probably largely gained during the exciting pe- 
riod immediately following the capture of Ma- 
nila, in the summer of 1898. Previously, few 
people had ever heard of the islands, and fewer 
still could have located them upon the map. 

The Philippine Islands form, together with 
the empire of Japan, a chain of islands of vol- 
canic origin, lying northeast and southwest, 
parallel with the eastern coast of Asia. They 
constitute the southern third of this chain, and 
lie entirely within the tropics. Their geograph- 
ical position in respect to the empire of China 
is of great commercial importance to the United 
States, and their development, under the aus- 
pices of this country, is a matter of absorbing 
interest. 

In territorial area, they constitute an empire 
in themselves. The land superficies (127,853 
square miles) is larger than the combined area 
of the New England States, New York, and 
New Jersey (123, 860 square miles). The 
climate is as healthful as that of Jamaica. 
There are elevated plateaux up to 10,000 feet, 
and from 5,000 feet upward the air is cool and 
salubrious. In the island of Luzon, there are 
nearly a million acres of rolling pine land, with 
no underbrush or tropical vegetation, where 
the climate is like that of the upper Alleghany 
Mountains in June. 





GROUPING OF NATIVE TRIBES. 


The islands have a population of about 7,000,- 
000 souls, of whom about 600,000 are classed 
as uncivilized, or non-Christian. There are four 
general classes of native inhabitants,—the Ne- 
gritos, Idonesians, Malayans, and European Mes- 
tizos. The Negritos are supposed to have been 
the first inhabitants, and to have come from 
New Guinea. They are black, of small size, 
and are the only people on the islands who have 
kinky hair. There are now Negritos of mixed 
blood in many of the islands. 

The Idonesians are natives of the island of 
Mindanao. They are noted for great muscular 
development, light color, a high forehead, aqui- 
line nose, and considerable height. There are 
seven tribes of the pure blood, and many of 
mixed blood. 

The Malayan race isthe one most largely rep- 
resented in the population. No Malays of pure 
blood are found in any part of the islands. They 
are divided into three groups,—the Christian, 
pagan, and Mohammedan Malays. Among the 
Christian Malays are the Tagalogs, numbering 
about 1,500,000, gathered about Manila and the 
commercial centers of other highly civilized 
provinces; also the Visayans, of whom there 
are 2,500,000 spread ‘over the group of islands 
bearing their name, and who, from an early day, 
have inhabited the coasts of Mindanao. The 
most important of the Mohammedan Malays are 
the Moros, whose political, religious, and com- 
mercial center is at Sulu, in the extreme south- 
ern portion of the islands. 

The European Mestizos are the product of in- 
termarriage between the natives of all groups 
and Europeans, principally Spaniards. They 
are found at all commercial centers, but partic- 
ularly at Manila and the provincial capitals. 

Many of the tribes, under the influence of the 
friars during the Spanish rule, had been Chris- 
tianized. The intelligence and civilization of 
the non-Christian tribes exist in widely varying 
degrees. Not more than 10 per cent. of the in- 
habitants of the islands, as a whole, know any 
Spanish, and they necessarily speak their own 
dialects. 

The Negritos are subdivided under twenty- 
one tribal names, and number about 25,000. 
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The Idonesian tribes of Mindanao are known 
under sixteen names, and number about 252,- 
200. The most numerous are the Malayans, 
who are recognized under forty-seven race and 
tribal names, and number about 6,000,000. 
Many of these tribes dwell in the most inac- 
cessible mountains and forests throughout the 
islands. The dominant races of this blood are 
the Visayan, 2,601,600; Tagalogs, 1,663,900 ; 
Bicoles, 518,100 ; Ilocanos, 441,700 ; Pangasi- 
nanes, 365,500 ; Pampangos, 337,900; Cagay- 
anes, 166,300 ; and Moros, 100,000, exclusive of 
Mindanao. There are also about 50,000 Chinese 
in the islands, most of whom are located at Ma- 
nila, and are chiefly traders. 

The Negritos are a weak people, physically 
and mentally. Their language is conspicuously 
different from the rest. The languages of the 
other races are similar, and are intimately re- 
lated to the Malayan, from which they were 
probably derived. Books have been published 
and are in use in the archipelago in twenty- 
seven different dialects. 


The Tagalogs have attained the highest civili- 
zation of any of the Philippine peoples. The 
wild tribes are, as a rule, peaceful, although 
cannibalism and head-hunting have been charged 
against some of the tribes fierce by nature. 
Human sacrifice is practised in Mindanao among 
some of the more ignorant tribes. 


RESOURCES OF THE ISLANDS. 


Manila, the metropolis of the archipelago, is 
a city of 250,000 inhabitanis. Eleven other cities 
contain, each, more than 10,000. They are— 
Batangas, 35,431 ; Baliuag, 17,223 ; San Miguel 
de Mayumo, 19,397; Copiz, 16,692; Panay, 
193,431; Cebu, 11,198; Daluguete, 19,269; 
Sibonga, 22,979 ; Lavag, 30,840; Lloilo, 11,364 ; 
San Nicolas, 12,743. 

The wonderful productiveness of the soil and 
the great diversity of climate make the Philip- 
pines one of the richest agricultural countries in 
the world. In some of the islands, all of the 
cereals and vegetables of the United States may 
be raised in the higher altitudes. The staple 

















A NATIVE FRUIT STORE ON THE STREETS OF MANILA. 


(Showing bread-fruit in the foreground and dried fish, fruits, and sweet potatoes in the broad basket-pans. 


The costumes 


of the women are those of the native Tagalog people, who compose a majority of the native inhabitants of Manila. 
The covering of the native shacks which furnish shade and protection is made of bamboo poles, with nipa—a sort of 


palm leaf—covering.) 
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species have been enumer- 








ated, including largely the 
woods of economic or com- 
mercial value. <A forestry 
bureau, created in 1900, has 
taken charge of this leading 
source of natural wealth 
and established regulations 
covering the protection and 
marketing of the timber. 
Gutta-percha is one of the 
most valuable of the forest 
products exported from 
Mindanao. Several indige- 
nous varieties of plants pro- 
ducing rubber have been 
found in large quantities in 
a number of the islands. 
Bamboo and palm are em- 
ployed principally in the 
construction of native 








houses. Bridges constructed 





A BLACKSMITH SHOP, RIZAL PROVINCE. 


(The bellows are made out of a large hollow bamboo stem, with piston. 
on the right is working the bellows, while the other forges.) 


products, in the order of their importance, are : 
hemp, known the world over as Manila hemp, 
tobacco, sugar, copra, coffee, and rice; cocoa- 
nuts, chocolate, corn, wheat, indigo, peanuts, and 
vegetables in many varieties are also produced. 
In Mindanao and Palawan, cinnamon, cloves, 
nutmegs, mace, and other valuable spices are 
produced abundantly. 

Rice is the chief food of all Eastern peoples ; 
more than one hundred and twenty varieties 
are known, and it is cultivated both on lowlands 
and uplands. It was formerly largely exported, 
but the production is now much below the food 
requirements of the population. Corn, or maize, 
was brought to the islands from America by the 
Spaniards, and its cultivation has become quite 
general. 

The coal of the islands is believed to be the 
most valuable mineral asset of the Philippines. 
It is found in many of the islands. Gold and 
copper were in common use among the islanders 
when the Spaniards arrived, but mining has 
never been carried on systematically. The na- 
tive methods are confined to placer- washing. 
Since the advent of the Americans the fact has 
been established through the mining bureau of 
the civit government that gold, copper, lead, 
iron, coal, sulphur, granite, marble, petroleum, 
and other minerals exist in paying quantities. 
Gas is said to exist in the Cebu coal-fields. 

The forests of the archipelago are of enormous 
value. Over six hundred and fifty indigenous 


without nails, made of bam- 
boo poles tied together with 
rattan, are strong enough 
to support army wagons. ; 

The fruits, both wild and cultivated, are su- 
perior in quality and abundant in variety. New 
species introduced from the United States suc- 
ceed well. The commonest and cheapest fruit 
is the banana, many species of which are culti- 
vated. The choicest fruit in the islands is the 
mango, which here becomes much finer than in 
other tropical countries. 

The Philippine Islands is not a manufacturing 
country, although the natives have great apti- 
tude in making certain kinds of fabrics. <A 
most beautiful cloth is made from a combina- 
tion of silk and pineapple fiber. Manila hemp is 
also extensively woven into cloth by the natives. 
The primitive looms are operated by hand, en- 
tirely by women. Cordage and rope are manu- 
factured at several factories in Manila by the 
most simple methods. One of the principal in- 
dustries is the extracting and drying of the 
hemp fiber, which is prepared for the foreign 
market in bales. 


The native 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE EXPOSITION. 


Since the United States Government took pos- 
session of the islands, every attempt possible has 
been made for their betterment. Sanitary con- 
ditions have been established as far as practica- 
ble, and public improvements have been made 
in every direction. The benefits to the people 
have been so obvious that opposition has prac- 
tically ceased. Good order has been restored 
in many places where formerly only tribal rela- 


¢ 
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tions existed. A good system of government 
has been substituted for a bad, or none. The 
islands have been divided into about forty prov- 
inces, over each of which a provincial governor 
administers wholesome and well-formulated laws. 

It is the purpose of. the Philippine govern- 
ment to make, at St. Louis, as complete a 
picture of the islands as possible. It will bea 
government exhibit, an exposition in itself, prac- 
tically standing alone on thirty-five acres of 
beautiful ground. More than a year ago, the 
government passed an act ordering this exhibi- 
tion, under which a board of three was created, 
to be known as the Philippine Government 
Board, to carry out the ideas of the government 
and take complete charge of the exhibition. 
At the same time, it was arranged by Governor 
Taft, the civil governor of the islands, that this 
board should have the aid of all the government 
bureaus, such as the Bureau of Health, Bureau 
of Forestry, Bureau of Mining, Bureau of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Government Laboratories, 
and others ; also the Department of Commerce, 
with its several bureaus, including that of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Philippine Con- 
stabulary, and the Bureau of Prisons. The 
Department of Public Instruction will prepare 
an educational exhibit. 


LITERARY AND ART COLLECTIONS. 


Tn order that the highest state of civilization 
of the islands shall be represented at St. Louis, 
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the Government Exposition Board has made 
numerous special arrangements to secure the 
best in art, literature, and science which might 
not otherwise be brought under the government 
organization. In the very early stages of the 
work, arrangements were made to gather from 
Spain and from other European countries, as 
well as from the Philippine Islands, all the liter- 
ature produced in or concerning the islands, so 
that a complete library touching the Philippines, 
from the earliest notices of their discovery to 
the present time, is likely to be placed on exhi- 
bition. As this literature was most likely to be 
found in Spain, a thoroughly competent com- 
mission was sent to Madrid to carry out the 
purpose of the board in that direction. Col- 
lections of paintings were made in Manila, both 
from the government and from private citizens, 
which would illustrate art in the capital. A 
premium of $10,000 in gold was offered for the 
best works in painting, sculpture, wood-carving, 
and silversmiths’ work; $6,000 in gold was 
offered in premiums for women’s work, such as 
the finest cloth-weaving, embroidery, and other 
artistic work requiring great skill. 


ENTHUSIASM OF NATIVE OFFICIALS. 


One of the first moves of the board was to in- 


spire each of the forty provincial governors, who 
are nearly all Filipinos, with enthusiasm for hav- 
ing his particular province represented at St. 
Louis with the very best of everything there is 





MEMBERS OF THE TRIBE OF IGORROTES PANNING EARTH FROM THE BOTTOM OF THE RIVER FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
WASHING GOLD OUT OF IT, 


(The pans are made of bamboo, woven so closely that water does not run through.) 
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A BAMBOO BRIDGE IN BULACAN PROVINCE, SHOWING NATIVE METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION, 


(No nails or pins are used, the bamboo poles being tied together with rattan. 


in it. Each governor, under instructions from 
Manila, organized a committee. Where neces- 
sary, money was furnished him to carry on the 
work of making the collections under the direc- 
tion of himself and his committee. This method 
proved to be a great success, the governors, with- 
out exception, taking a great interest in making 
a good representation of their provinces. 


MINERAL AND AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITS. 


In view of the importance of the mineral in- 
terests of the islands, the Bureau of Mining has 
for the last six months had its experts examin- 
ing the islands to discover the possibilities of 
systematic mining of gold, making collections 
of the principal minerals, and gathering infor- 
mation as to their quantity and commercial value. 
This exhibit, together with copies of the land 
laws, recently passed, relative to mining and the 
staking of claims, will show the visitor at St. 
Louis the possibilities for the future mining in- 
dustries. 

The Bureau of Agriculture will present the 
results of its investigations in regard to the im- 
provement and more extensive cultivation of the 
principal staples for export, tobacco and hemp, 
also the cultivation of rice, sugar, and copra. 
This bureau has been very active during the 
last two years, and its experts have visited vari- 
ous southern islands in the Straits Settlements 
for the study of the production of gutta-percha, 


rubber, and other valuable tropical products. 


These bridges sustain heavy army wagons.) 


The agricultural exhibits, together with such in- 
‘formation as can be presented, will be displayed 
in a large building devoted entirely to that pur- 
pose. 


THE WORK OF THE GOVERNMENT LABORATORIES. 


Very early in the reconstruction of the islands, 
the United States Government established ex- 
periment stations and laboratories to discover 
the possibilities for the future commerce of the 
country. Among these were laboratories for 
the care and protection of animals from disease, 
for improvements in the methods of culture of 
rice, sugar, and tobacco, for the development of 
the gutta-percha and rubber industry, and for 
the mining of minerals, with which the islands 
abound. Several bureaus were created for sys- 
tematic work in these various fields, and the 
effect upon the country’s industries has already 
been noticeable. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE EXHIBIT. 


The Philippine exhibit will occupy thirty-five 
acres of beautifully undulating grounds lying 
south of the great Agricultural Building of the 
exposition, nearly nine acres of which are 
covered with forest trees. 

To give the visitor an idea of the extent and 
location of the islands, a great map 125 feet 
long and 50 feet broad will represent the islands 
in elevation. It will be built upon a raised 
platform of cement, and so adjusted that the 
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visitor can walk around the entire map on a 
handsome raised platform of bamboo. The map 
will show the relation of the islands to one an- 
other and the waterways between them, and the 
geographical relation of the whole to Japan on 
the north, China on the west, and Borneo and 
the Celebes on the south. The map will give to 
the visitor a very good idea of the relation of 
the Philippine Islands to the civilized and un- 
civilized peoples surrounding them, and the ex- 
hibition as a whole will show, as far as possible, 
their actual position in civilization, art, science, 
manufactures, and mining. 

At the very entrance to the grounds will be 
a representation of the ‘ Walled City ” of Manila, 
the “ Intra-Muros,” as it is called by the Span- 
iards. It will show the massive old Spanish 
walls surrounded by moats, pierced with em- 
brasures for the guns, and great ports and gate- 
ways. This will represent the touch of civiliza- 
tion offered to the islanders by their Spanish 
rulers. 


THE BUILDINGS. 


Six large exhibition buildings will be arranged 
around a central plaza on the high and promi- 
nent lands of the reservation. Four of these 
will oceupy each a side of the plaza, and the 
other two will be placed opposite its diagonal 
corners. The most prominent of these build- 
ngs will be called the Government Building, or 
lyuntamiento. It will resemble the Ayuntamiento 
in the Spanish capital of Manila. The first floor 
will contain a large art gallery and representa- 
tive records, and the second floor will be devoted 
to offices. The magnificent collection of old 
paigrenee historical and 





The. other two sides of the plaza will be 
occupied by the Educational Building, and the 
building in which the exhibits of mining and 
fisheries and horticulture will be shown. The 
last-named building represents a typical Ma- 
nila dwelling of the higher or cultivated class. 
The large windows on the first story are cov- 
ered with iron guards. The stucco walls are 
done in color. The exhibition rooms are rep- 
resentations of the living - rooms, connected 
with handsome arches adorned with- typical 
Filipino wood-carving. The supporting col- 
umns are the stems of bamboo, and the cap- 
itals are representations of the leaves and 
head of the palm. The frieze is made up of 
palm leaves fully spread. This building will 
show the typical overhanging second story, with 
its sliding shell windows, the shells taking the 
place of glass. They are the inside half of a 
variety of scallop, and transmit the light, but 
exclude the heat. 

The building will be filled with exhibits of 
the various methods of catching and curing fish, 
also with the collection of minerals representing 
the mining interests of the islands. 


PROGRESS IN EDUCATION. 


Directly opposite the fisheries collection is the 
building for the educational exhibit: Its charts 
and exhibits will show in graphic form the laws 
governing education, the methods and progress 
being made, the number and kinds of schools 
already established, and between the lines some- 
thing of the hard work and the self-sacrifice of 
hundreds of American teachers who are devot- 
ing themselves to this work. 








itherwise, loaned to the Gov- 
ernment Board by promi- 
nent citizens of Manila and 
other cities of the islands, 
will be shown in the art gal- 
lery. 

On the opposite side of 
the plaza will be the Build- 
ing of Ethnology, construct- 
ein the form of a cathedral, 
with three recessed arches 
on the front. In this will be 
an exhibition of implements, 

clothing, utensils, weapons, 
and other articles showing 
the customs, habits, and gen- 
eral life of the various races 
inhabiting the islands. As 
an object-lesson, this exhibit 
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will be both instructive and 
attractive. 


A NATIVE GIRL, WITH LOOM, WEAVING, ABRA PROVINCE, 

















EXHIBITS OF FORESTRY AND 
AGRICULTURE. 


The two buildings located 
at opposite diagonal corners 
of the plaza, and at a con- 
siderable distance from it, 
are for exhibits of forestry 
and agriculture, respectively. 
The Forestry Bureau has 
made a most interesting col- 
lection of the native woods, 
many of which are unknown 
outside of the islands. Some 
of these trees grow to enor- 
mous proportions, and slabs 
and sections of their trunks 
will be placed on exhibition, 








SCENE IN THE HIGHER MOUNTAINS OF BENGUET PROVINCE. 
(These mountains are undulating slate and ore, covered with open pine forests, with 
The temperature in the hot season is 
Picture shows recently constructed government trail.) 


grass under the trees, but no underbrush. 
cool and delightful. 


But few persons are aware of the fact that 
under the school system devised and put into 
operation by the new civil government, and now 
thoroughly inaugurated and organized all over 


the islands, more than two hundred and twenty- 
five thousand adults and children are learning 


to read and speak the English language. It is 
said that only 10 per cent. of the inhabitants in 
the most highly civilized portion of the islands 
speak any Spanish, after the four hundred years 
of occupation by Spanish rulers ; but the proph- 
ecy is here made that in less than five years the 
Filipinos who speak English will outnumber 
tenfold those who have 


polished and unpolished, to 
show their adaptation for 
furniture woods. One hun- 
dred and fifty or more large 
logs, each of a different 
species, will form the supports for the Forestry 
Building. 

The Agricultural Building will be built almost 
entirely of bamboo, with a palm covering for the 
roof. It will be one of the best illustrations of 
Philippine construction. Forty-one Filipino car- 
penters are already on the exhibition grounds to 
take charge of the work of construction, and a 
fine opportunity is thus presented to observe 
their methods, which are so unlike those of 
other nations. 

In this building will be shown the various 
kinds of grain grown in Luzon and the other 








learned to speak Spanish 
with any degree of fluency. 

The teachers sent over 
from the United States in 
1901 have met with the 
greatest success in _ their 
work, and nearly all have re- 
newed their engagements 
with the government for an- 
other two years’ period. Old 
and young are equally anx- 
ious to obtain the advantages 
of the schools, and especially 
to learn to speak English. 
Many schools have estab- 
lished an evening session to 
accommodate the large num- 
bers who crowd into them. 














As has been tersely re- 
marked, «A nation has gone 
to school.” 


A NEGRITO DWELLING, ZAMBALES, WITH NATIVES. 
(Showing native shack of great simplicity.) 





PHILIPPINE TRADE AND INDUSTRY ON VIEW. 








the Visayans, will erect their 
dwellings and show their va- 
ried industries. They weave 
especially fine cloth, and 
make hats and many inter- 
esting things. They live in 
small open bamboo huts, 
roofed with the Nipa palm. 
Their domestic habits may 
be readily observed by the 
visitors. 

The Igorrote village lies 
still farther up the lake. This 
will be occupied by about 
fifty natives. They are an 
extremely interesting tribe, 
living wild in the mountains. 
Although the climate is cool 
there, they go almost naked. 
They are very docile and 
tractable. The noted head- 
hunters are members of this 
group. None of their young 
men was allowed to marry 











A TYPICAL SCENE ALONG THE COAST OF LUZON, NORTH OF MANILA. 
(The cocoanut palms give a beautiful setting to the native hut below.) 


provinces, together with the methods of cultiva- 


tion of rice. A realistic model of a rice planta- 
tion, and an exhibition of the processes used in 
the cultivation and preparation of Manila hemp 
for export, will prove of interest. 


MILITARY COLLECTIONS. 


A leading officer of the United States army 
has for some time been engaged in getting to- 
gether a suitable war exhibit. This will consist 
of maps of the various campaigns made in the 
islands, with a collection of the weapons, home- 
made arms, documents, insignia, flags, and ac- 
coutrements of every kind captured during the 
insurrection. Old-time cannon and armaments 
from the Spanish forts will also be shown. The 
collection will include arms manufactured or 
used by the various tribes of islanders. This 
collection will be shown in the War Building in 
the Walled City. 


NATIVE FILIPINO VILLAGES. 


Probably the most interesting exhibits will 
be the native villages, occupied by the natives 
themselves. On the southeast quarter of the 
Philippine grounds is what is now known as 
Arrowhead Lake. On the borders of this lake 
the Moro village will be built, the dwellings 
standing over the water, as in their native land. 
Farther along the lake, in a northwest direction, 
and adjoining the Moros, another peculiar tribe, 


until he had captured the 
head of an enemy, when he 
was permitted to take a wife. 


POLICED BY NATIVE SOLDIERY. 


The grounds will be policed by a battalion of 
the Filipino constabulary, which constitutes the 
police force of the islands. This force- is made 
up entirely of native Filipinos, and will eventu- 
ally supersede the United States troops now in 
that country. The men are carefully selected, 
and it is esteemed a high favor to have a place 
on the force. During the insurrection, one tribe 
of natives, the Macabebees, remained loyal to 
the United States army, and were used as scouts. 
Two hundred of these will be brought over to 
aid the constabulary in guarding the grounds 
and buildings. 

The Filipinos are good musicians. A fine 
band of eighty pieces, well trained, will be sent 
to St. Louis. This band is a part of the con- 
stabulary organization, and holds the same rela- 
tion to it that the Marine Band at Washington 
does to the regular army. It has, besides its 
brass, a complete set of orchestral, instruments, 
which were recently presented by the govern- 
ment. Free concerts will be given daily by this 
organization from a large band-stand. 


REPRODUCTION OF PHILIPPINE SCENERY. 


Hundreds of natives are being selected in the 
various parts of the islands for the exposition. 
There will be more than a thousand in all. 
They will all live on the grounds. 
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The grounds will be attractive and the build- 
ings unique. The nine acres of forest will be 
made to represent, in some respects, a Philip- 
pine forest, and the introduction of the huts of 
the tree-dwellers and other novelties will form a 
striking picture. The Oriental character of the 
twelve buildings now under construction, the 
fifty or more native shacks comprising the vil- 
lages along the banks of the lake, and the swarthy 
boatmen of the Orient urging their peculiar craft 
through lake and moat under the shadow of the 
Walled City will make up a scene truly pictur- 
esque, realistic,and instructive. Probablynothing 
else connected with the St. Louis Exposition will 
attract greater interest or be more instructive 
than this exhibition of the Philippine government. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE FILIPINO COMMISSION, 


Under the act creating the Exposition Board, 
provision was made for the appointment of five 
honorary commissioners, who will visit the ex- 
position and the United States in 1904. These 
honorary commissioners will be selected from 
the most representative Filipino families, and it 
is hoped that their study of conditions in the 
United States, and their subsequent report on the 
same, will give to the people of the Philippine 
Islands a more comprehensive idea of the govern- 
ment of the United States, and instill in their 
minds a greater degree of confidence in its aims 
and purposes with respect to its administration 
of Philippine affairs. 




















A GROUP OF NATIVE CONSTABULARY AT MALABON. 


(The withdrawal of the regular army is being slowly accomplished by replacing it through the organization of a native 
police force for all the islands, called the “constabulary.” This picture shows a group of fourteen members of thi-~ 


organization.) 























MR. MORLEY’S 


Oa: BF, 


“ GLADSTONE.’”* 








STEAD. 


[Undoubtedly the most important literary production of the present year,—at least in the English language,— 
is Mr. John Morley’s ‘‘Life” of the late William E. Gladstone. An adequate biography of the great English 
statesman must needs be voluminous, even if it were carefully to avoid the character of a political history of the 
nineteenth century. It would hardly be possible to find a reviewer of Mr. Morley’s great work so sympathetic 
and so competent as Mr. Stead, whose journalistic labors in England were for so long a time and at so many crit- 
ical points brilliantly identified with the support of Mr. Gladstone’s policies. Furthermore, when Mr. John Mor- 
ley was editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, before he left journalism to enter upon his Parliamentary career, Mr. 
Stead was his associate editor, and became his successor as chief of the staff. Mr. Stead has always retained his 
great admiration for Mr. Morley, and has almost always been able to agree with Mr. Morley’s views as to questions 
of British statesmanship and public policy.—THE EDITOR. ] 


HE life of pius Aineas by fidus Achates. Yim- 
phatically piws dneas, not less emphati- 
cally fidus Achates. But it is more than that. 
With a vivid remembrance of the life of Cob- 
den, I feared that this new book might be an 
overgrown political pamphlet, a cross between 
history and biography. I close the book with 
pleasurable disappointment. This is literature, 
a book worthy of the greatest of English states- 
men by one of the greatest of English men of 
letters. 
FIDUS ACHATES. 


And Mr. Morley is jidus Achates indeed, not- 
withstanding the gulf which divides him from 
the religious beliefs of his hero. In his intro- 
duction he touches briefly and delicately upon 
the subject. He says: 

The detailed history of Mr. Gladstone as theologian 
and churchman will not be found in these pages... . 
No amount of candor and good faith can be a substitute 
for the confidence and ardor of an adherent in the heart 
of those to whom the Church stands first. 

There is, however, as he says, some trace of 
compensation in this. ‘ For churches also have 
their parties,” and they acquiesce in Mr. Morley’s 
unveiling the life of Mr. Gladstone, as Latin 
and Greek agree to leave the Holy Sepulcher in 
the charge of the Turkish infidel. 


WHEN NEAS FIRST MET ACHATES. 


Mr. Gladstone first met Mr. Morley one week- 
end at Sir John Lubbock’s country seat. Hux- 
ley was there, and Playfair. On the Sunday 
afternoon, the party walked up the hill from 
lligh Elms «to the hill-top, whence in his quiet 
country village Darwin was shaking the world ” : 


When we broke up, watching Mr. Gladstone’s erect, 
alert figure as he walked away, Darwin, shading his 


** The Life of W. E. Gladstone.” By John Morley. Three 
volumes. 425 pp. (Macmillan.) 


eyes with his hand against the evening rays, said to 
me, in unaffected satisfaction, ‘‘What an honor that 
such a man should come to visit me !” 


In his diary, Mr. Gladstone made no mentior. 
of his visit to Darwin, but records that “He 
found a notable party, and much interesting 
conversation,” and that “he could not help lik- 
ing” one of the company, then a stranger to 
him. 

The stranger whom he could not help liking, 
in 1877, remained more or less a stranger until 
the eventful year when, with Mr. Morley as his 
chief secretary, he took the famous home-rule 
plunge. From that day he became fidus Achates. 
In a foot-note at the end of the third volume we 
are glad to read : 

One poor biographic item perhaps the tolerant reader 
will not grudge me leave to copy from Mr. Gladstone’s 
diary : ‘‘October 6th, 1892.—Saw J. Morley, and made 
him envoy te ——. He is, on the whole, about the best 
stay I have.”—(Page 499.) 

After years of faithful service as his home- 
rule henchman, Mr. Morley has now paid the 
last honor to his illustrious chief by rearing to 
his memory in these volumes a monument more 
durable than brass. 


I1L—OF THE BOOK AND ITS AUTHOR. 


The personal reminiscences of Mr. Gladstone 
furnished by Mr. Morley are necessarily con- 
fined to the last fifteen years of his life, and are 
almost entirely contained in the third volume of 
the biography. In the history before 1880 we 
only glean a few scattered allusions to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sayings, as, for instance, that he would 
never discuss with Mr. Morley either De Maistre 
or Machiavel, that he entertained invincible 
heresies on the subject of copyright, and so 
forth. But in the third volume the personal 
contribution is copious. 
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RT. HON. JOHN MORLEY, MP. 


[Mr. John Morley, the authorized biographer of Gladstone, was born in Lancashire, in 1838. After taking his, 
degree at Lincoln College, Oxford, he engaged in literary work in London, becoming editor, successively, of 
the Literary Gazette, the Fortnightly Review (1867-82), and Macmillan’s Magazine. During Mr. Morley’s 
editorship of the Fortnightly, there were published his “‘ Critical Miscellanies,” his monographs on “ Voltaire,” 
“Rousseau,” and ‘Diderot and the Encyclopedists,” his ‘‘ Life of Edmund Burke” in the ‘“‘ English Men of 
Letters Series,” and his ‘‘ Life of Cobden.” In 1880, he became editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and in 1883 was 
returned to Parliament for Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Twice, under Mr. Gladstone (in 1886 and again in 1892-95), 
Mr. Morley was Chief Secretary for Ireland. Since 1896, he has represented Montrose Burghs, Scotland, in 
Parliament. In addition to the titles already named, Mr. Morley’s publications include ‘‘ Walpole” (188%), 
“Studies in Literature” (1891), and ‘‘Oliver Cromwell ” (1900). ] 














MR. MORLEY'’S ‘* GLADSTONE.” 


THE INTEREST OF THE STORY. 


In the biography of Mr. Gladstone, his rem- 
iniscences of his childhood, the stories of his 
schooldays, the record of his life at the univer- 
sity, are of more general interest to the general 
reader than the narrative of his political adven- 
tures prior to the year 1860. It is possible that 
some will put that date further forward, a few 
may push it backward. But the ups and downs 
of the political hurly-burly have no perennial 
interest for the children of men, excepting for 
those who have themselves participated in the 
struggle, the fierce raptures of which find faint 
expression in the pages of the historian. The 
experiences of the child, the boy, and the man 
never cease to interest. The human charm is 
indestructible by time, while the purely political 
interest evaporates in a few years. 


THE LIFTED VEIL. 


Mr. Gladstone lived so much in the open, he 
wore his heart so constantly upon his sleeve, and 
played his great part under the blaze of such 
brilliant footlights, that the eager hunter after 
new and sensational revelations will find these 
volumes a somewhat barren field. These truffles 
of history that have not been long ago unearthed 
are few and far between. There are some, how- 
ever, which will attract universal attention, 
especially those which are of comparatively re- 
cent date. Mr. Morley has allowed himself great 
liberty in revealing what are known as cabinet 
secrets, which no one is supposed to reveal until 
all the actors are dead. That he has had full 
warrant for doing so from the highest authority 
is admitted, and the permission to remove the 
veil which conceals the proceedings of minis- 
terial conclaves from the public eye adds much 
to the interest of his book. It can hardly be 
said to minister to edification or to raise the 
public estimation of the character of cabinets. 
at least of those cabinets in which Mr. Chamber- 
lain wasamember. The picture which Mr. Mor- 
ley gives of the last months of Mr. Gladstone’s 
cabinet that expired in 1885 is melancholy indeed. 





MR. MORLEY’S STYLE. 


Of Mr. Morley’s style it may be said that 
while it preserves his admirable qualities of lu- 
cidity and limpidity, he has quickened the fa- 
miliar, sententious, stately march of his prose, 
and has often arrayed his thought in a some- 
what unaccustomed splendor of apparel. The 
diction is as nervous and sinewy as of old ; but 
at times there is a rush, a glow, and a fervor 
that is a welcome improvement upon the austere 
severity of some of his books. 









IlL—BOYHOOD AND YOUTH. 

In his old age, after his last retirement, Mr. 
Gladstone jotted down many reminiscences of 
past years. He speaks much more warmly of 
his father than of his mother, although to her 
also he pays a warm filial tribute. Of his father 
he wrote: “None but his children can know 
what torrents of tenderness flowed from his 
heart.” His account of his childhood is inter- 
esting. 

HIS CHILDHOOD. 


The boy hardly appears to have been in his 
case the father of the man. He says: 

I have no recollection of being a loving or a winning 
child; or an earnest, or diligent, or knowledge-loving 
child. I was not a devotional child. I have no recol- 
lection of early love for the house of God and for divine 
service.—(Vol. I., p. 13.) 

If I was not a bad boy, I think that I was a boy with 
a great absence of goodness. I received, unless my 
memory deceives me, very little benefit from teaching.— 
CIb., p. 14.) 

I went to Eton in 1821, after a pretty long spell in a 
very middling state o. preparation, and wholly without 
any knowledge or other enthusiasm, unless it was a 
priggish love of argument which I had begun to de- 
velop.—(Ib., p. 15.) 

Developed probably by the fact that it was— 


John Gladstone’s habit to discuss all sorts of questions 
with his children, and nothing was ever taken for 
granted between him and his sons.—(Ib., p. 19.) 

He used to teach pretty regularly on Sundays 
in the Sunday-school built by his father, near 
the Primrose Bridge. 


AT ETON. 


At Eton, Mr. Gladstone said, in those days 
“the actual teaching of Christianity was all but 
dead.” Mr. Morley remarks that— 
the ancient and pious munificence of Henry VI. now 
inspired a scene that was essentially little better than 
pagan modified by an official Church of England var- 
nish.—(Ib., p. 28.) 

Mr. Gladstone as a schoolboy showed no trace 
of Mr. Gladstone the statesman. He says: 

Thad read Froissart and Hume with Smollett, but 
only of the battles, and always skipping when I came 
to the sections headed ‘‘ A Parliament.”—(Tb., p. 29.) 

At first “I remained stagnant, without heart 
or hope.” A change arrived when he was thir- 
teen. 

HE WAKES UP. 


Hawtrey, became his teacher, and he started 
studying in earnest. He wrote long letters home, 
read copiously, began to make speeches, and con- 
tributed to the Eton Miscellany, of which hé was 
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He left Eton 
In 1828, he en- 
Mr. Morley says: 


the joint editor with G. Selwyn. 
in 1827, when he was eighteen. 
tered Christchurch, Oxford. 


Toryism of a stolid, clownish type still held the 
thrones of collegiate power. Yet the eye of an imagi- 
native scholar, as he gazed upon the gray walls, reared 
by piety, munificence, and love of learning in a far-off 
time, might well discern behind an unattractive screen 
of academic sloth the venerable past, not dim and cold, 
but in its traditions rich, nourishing, and alive. It is 
from Gladstone’s introduction into this enchanted and 
inspiring world that we recognize the beginning of the 
wonderful course that was to show how great a thing 
the life of a man may be made.—(Zb., p. 48.) 


AT OXFORD. 


At first at Oxford he took his studies pretty 
easy for eighteen months. He was in those days 
a fervent Evangelical. An entry in his diary 
(April 25, 1830), says Mr. Morley, is a sentence 
that reveals what was in Mr. Gladstone the 
nourishing principle of growth : 


In practice the great end is that the love of God may 
become the habit of my soul, and particularly these 
things are to be sought: 1. The spirit of love. 2. Of 
self-sacrifice. 3. Of purity. 4. Of energy.—(Jb., p. 52.) 

In all his letters in the period from Eton to the end 
of Oxford, and later, says Mr. Morley, a language noble 
and exalted even in these youthful days is not seldom 
copiously streaked with a vein that, to eyes, not trained 
to evangelical light, and to minds not tolerant of the ex- 
pansion that comes to religious natures in the days of 
adolescence, may seem unpleasantly strained and ex- 
cessive. The fashion of such words undergoes trans- 
figuration as the epochs pass. Yet in all their fashions, 
even the crudest, they deserve much tenderness.—(Lb., 
p. 56.) 


PROPOSES TO ENTER THE CHURCH. 


He was brilliantly successful as a student, 
taking a double first, but his mind turned toward 
the Christian ministry. He wrote to his father 
in 1832: 

T am willing to persuade myself that in spite of 
other longings which I often feel, my heart is prepared 
to yield other hopes and other desires for this,—of be- 
ing permitted to be the humblest of those who may be 
commissioned to set before the eyes of nian, still great 
even in his ruins, the magnificence and the glory of 
Christian truth.—(Vol. IL. p. 83.) 


Politics, however, he admitted, were « fas- 
cinating, too fascinating.’ With the following 
extract from his diary at the end of 1831 we 
may close these quotations from the story of his 
life at Oxford : 

One conclusion, theoretically, has been much on my 
mind; it isthe increased importance and necessity and 
benefit of prayer, of the life of obedience and self-sacri- 
fice. May God use me as a vessel for his own purposes, 
of whatever character and results in relation to myself. 
May the God who loves us all still vouchsafe me a testi- 
mony of his abiding presence in the protracted though 
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well-nigh dormant life of a desire which at times has 
risen high in my soul, a fervent and a buoyant hope that 
I might work an energetic work on this world, and by 
that work (whereof the worker is only God) I might 
grow into the image of the Redeemer.—(ID., p. 84.) 

Looking back in after life upon this period of 
his career, Mr. Gladstone says : 

I was possessed through and through with a single- 
minded and passionate love of truth, with a virgin love 
of truth, so that, although I might be swathed in 
clouds of prejudice, there was something of an eye within 
that might gradually pierce them.—(ID., p. 85.) 


I1f.— HIS POLITICAL EVOLUTION. 


It is impossible here to follow Mr. Gladstone’s 
career step by step across the century. Suffice 
it to note that when he first became member of 
Parliament for Newark he was dominated by a 
dread of social convulsion. 

HIS EARLY TORYISM. 


After the election of 1835 he wrote : 

That we have now some prospect of surviving the 
reform bill without a bloody revolution is to me as sur- 
prising as delightful. It seems the greatest and most 
providential mercy with which a nation was ever 
visited.—(Vol. I., p. 122.) 

When Cobden began his agitation for the 
repeal of the Corn Law, Mr. Gladstone would 
have none of it, or of him. Writing in later 
years of this youthful error, he said : 

I regarded the Anti-Corn Law League as no better 
than a big borough-mongering association. Such was 
my first offense in the matter of protection, redeemed 
from public condemnation only by obscurity.—(Vol. L., 
p. 282.) 

When Cobden died, Mr. Gladstone had long 
repented of the folly and misjudgment of his 
youth. He wrote: 

I do not know that I have ever seen in public life a 
character more truly simple, noble, and unselfish.— 
(Vol. II., p. 143.) 

HIS CONVERSION TO FREE TRADE. 


As he said, it was experience that altered his 
politics. It is interesting to note that, when he 
embarked upon a policy of inquiry into the fiscal 
system as vice-president of the Board of Trade, 
when retaliation was in full swing, he was con- 
verted to free trade. He says: 

My assumption of office at the Board of Trade was 
followed by hard, steady, and honest work ; and every 
day so spent beat like a battering ram on the unsure 
fabric of my official protectionism.—(Vol. I., p. 250.) 
AND GROSS ERRORS. 


ODD FORECASTS 


In those early days it is interesting to note that James 
Stephen thought well of Mr. Gladstone, but doubted if 
he had pugnacity enough for public life.—(Vol. I. p. 


27.) 











MR. MORLEY'’S 


Mr. Disraeli was reported as saying that with his 
resignation of Maynooth, Mr. Gladstone’s career was 
over.—(Vol. I., p. 279.) 

One very extraordinary fact not generally 
known is that about that time Mr. Gladstone en- 
tertained the idea of being accredited to Rome 
as minister to the Vatican. Mr. Gladstone, writ- 
ing in 1896, says that about the time of his 
resignation he became impressed with the idea 
that 
there was about to be a renewal in some shape of our 
diplomatic (relations) with the See of Rome, and I be- 
lieve that I committed the gross error of tendering my- 
self toSir Robert Peel to fill the post of envoy.—(Vol. L., 
p. 272.) 

Sir Robert Peel, “with great propriety,” made 
no answer to the suggestion, which to Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his later years, seemed neither rational 
nor excusable. 


DISRAELI AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


‘‘ Nobody ever had fewer secrets than Mr. Gladstone. 
Nobody,” says Mr. Morley, ‘‘ever lived and wrought in 
fuller sunlight.”—(Vol. I., p. 6.) 

But it has been a well-kept secret, that in 
1858 Mr. Disraeli addressed a long letter to Mr. 
Gladstone, in which he urged him to join Lord 
Disraeli’s letter is a very curi- 
ous one. It set forth “a brief narrative,” the 
vist of which was that in 1850, and again in 
1855, Disraeli had endeavored to throw the 
game into Mr. Gladstone’s hands. In 1855, he 
suggested that the leadership should be offered 
to Lord Palmerston, “entirely with the view of 
consulting your feelings and facilitating your 
position.” 

On a third occasion, he had suggested to Sir 
James Graham that,he should accept the post 
of leader and “allow both of us to serve under 
him.” 


Derby’s cabinet. 


Thus you see, for more than eight years, instead of 
thrusting myself into the foremost place, I have been 
at all times actively prepared to make every sacrifice of 
self for the public good, which I have ever thought 
identical with your accepting office in a Conservative 
government. Don’t you think that the time has come 
when you might deign to be magnanimous ?—(Vol. L., 
p. 588.) 


Mr. Gladstone did not rise to the bait. 
reply was somewhat stiff : 


His 


You consider that the relations between yourself 
and me have proved the main difficulty in the way of 
certain political arrangements. Will you allow me to 
assure you that I have never in my life taken a decision 
which turned upon those relations.—(Ib., p. 589.) 

And so forth, and so forth. This thought of 
Disraeli aud Gladstone both sitting in the same 
cabinet is almost as b/zarre as that of Mr. Glad: 
stone minister at the Papal court. 


' GLADSTONE.” 


A HUMBLE CONFESSION OF FAULT. 

Mr. Gladstone, when nearing the grave, wrote 
many notes which served Mr. Morley well as 
material for the biography. In some of these 
he proclaims his manifold imperfections, and 
makes humble confession of his sins. The most 
remarkable instance of this penitential attitude 
is afforded by his humble acknowledgment of 
the gross blunder which he committed when, in 
1862, he publicly declared, at a time when he 
was a minister of the crown, that Jefferson 
Davis had made a nation. Writing in 1896 he 
Says : 

I have yet to record an undoubted error, the most 
singular and palpable, I may add the least excusable of 
them all, especially since it was committed so late as 
the year 1862, when I had outlived half a century. 

After describing the significance of his re. 
mark, Mr. Gladstone says : 


Strange to say, this declaration, most unwarranta- 
ble to be made by a minister of the crown with no 
authority other than his own, was not due to any feel- 
ing of partisanship for the South or hostility to the 
North. . . . I weakly supposed that the time had come 
when respectful suggestions of this kind, founded on 
the necessity of the case, were required by a spirit of 
that friendship which, in so many contingencies of life, 
has to offer sound recommendations with a knowledge 
that they will not be popular. Not only was this a mis- 
judgment of the case ; but even if it had been otherwise, 
I was not the person to make the declaration. Ireally, 
though most strangely, believed that it was an act of 
friendliness to all America to recognize that the strug- 
gle was virtually at an end. . . . That my opinion was 
founded upon a false estimate of the facts was the very 
least part of my fault. I did not perceive the gross im- 
propriety of such an utterance from a cabinet min- 
ister. . . . My offense was, indeed, only a mistake, but 
one of incredible grossness, and with such consequences 
of offense and alarm attached to it, that my failing to 
perceive them justly exposed me to very severe blame. 
It illustrates vividly that incapacity which my mind 
so long retained, and perhaps still exhibits, an inca- 
pacity of viewing subjects all round in their extrane- 
ous as well as in their internal properties, and thereby 
of knowing when to be silent and when to speak.— 
(Vol. IT., pp. 81-82.) 


Was there ever more noble and self-abasing 
a recognition of a great blunder ? 


LV.—FROM BULGARIA TO MIDLOTHIAN. 


I turned with some degree of anxiety to the 
chapter on what seems to some of us to be the 
supreme and culminating point of Mr. Glad- 
stone's career. The heroic and forlorn hope 
which he headed in the home-rule cause natural 
ly appeals more to Mr. Morley than the maguifi 
cent, and on the whole the successful, attack 
which Mr. Gladstone made on the Turkish A]li- 
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ance. But the story of the great campaign, which 
began wit! the publication of the pamphlet on 
the Bulgarian horrors and culminated in the 
ever-memorable Midlothian campaign, is told by 
Mr. Morley with verve and sympathetic appre- 
ciation. 


WHAT STARTED MR. GLADSTONE. 


It is exceedingly interesting to know, on the 
authority of Mr. Gladstone himself, that but for 
the efforts of the faithful few who bestirred 
themselves in getting up atrocity meetings in 
August, his famous pamphlet on the Bulgarian 
horrors might never have been written. He 
wrote : 

“‘T went into the country, and had mentally post- 
poned all further action to the opening of the next 
session, when I learned from the announcement of a 
popular meeting to be held in Hyde Park that the 
question was alive.” 

This was not the only cause that spurred him 
to action. At the same time that news of con- 
templated indignation meetings began pouring 
into Hawarden, Mr. Gladstone received one of 
the most pathetic and piteous appea!s which a 
broken-hearted woman ever addressed to one of 
the most chivalrous of men. About the share 
which Madame Novikoff had in prompting Mr. 
Gladstone to the action which, as he said, made 
him leader again whether he would or no, Mr. 
Morley is silent. He refers to Madame Novi- 
koff as a “ Russian lady who at this time began 
to exercise a marked influence upon the opinions 
of important men, with much influence on the 
opinions of many other people” (Vol. II., p. 
557); and in a foot-note he adds: “The story 
of the heroic death of Colonel Kireeff, her 
brother, was vividly told by Kinglake in the 
introduction to the cabinet edition of his ‘In- 
vasion of the Crimea.’ This episode is sup- 
posed by some to have helped to intensify Mr. 
Gladstone’s feeling on the issues of the Eastern 
war.” 

MR. GLADSTONE ON LORD SALISBURY. 


Mr. Gladstone, in those days,—eighteen months 
before the fatal Congress of Berlin that reér- 
slaved Macedonia,—believed in Lord Salisbury. 
When that nobleman was appointed plenipoten- 
tiary at the Conference of Constantinople, Mr. 
Gladstone sent to Madame Novikoff the follow- 
ing admirable thumb-nail sketch of the late prime 
minister : 

I think it right at once to give you my opinion of 
Lord Salisbury, whom I know pretty well in private. 
He has little foreign or Eastern knowledge, and little 
craft; he is very remarkably clever, of unsure judg- 
ment, but is above anything mean; has no Disraelite 
prejudices ; keeps a conscience, and has plenty of man- 


hood and character. In a word, the appointment of 
Lord Salisbury to Constantinople is the best thing the 
Government has yet done in the Eastern Question.— 
(Ib., p. 560.) 


HIS CORRESPONDENCE WITH MADAME NOVIKOFF. 


The war broke out. At every stage of that 
tremendous struggle Mr. Gladstone kept Madame 
Novikoff posted as to the situation in England. 
If he had been foreign minister and she the Czar, 
he could not have been more careful to answer 
every question she asked or to keep her posted 
as to the current of affairs in England. He 
freely denounced the conduct of Lord Beacons- 
field’s administration, whose action, he declared, 
was the most deplorable chapter of our foreign 
policy since the peace of 1815. 

The Jingo mob broke Mr. Gladstone’s windows 
in the early months of 1878. In midsummer, the 
City and Pall Mall went delirious over that 
“Peace with Honor,’’-—which is now recognized 
as one of the most infamous jobs of modern 
times,—consisting, as it did, chiefly of the filch- 
ing of Cyprus and the reénslavement of Mace- 
donia. But in November of that year Mr. Glad- 
stone saw the beginning of the end. He wrote 
to Madame Novikoff on November 1: “My 
opinion is that this government is moving to its 
doom, and [ hope the day of Lord Granville’s 
succession may be within a twelvemonth. It is 
not to be desired that this should take place at 
once. The people want a little more experience 
of Beaconsfield Toryism.”—(/d., p. 588.) 

They.got it in the Afghan and Zulu wars. 
And then came the crowning triumph of Mid- 
lothian. 


THE MIDLOTHIAN CAMPAIGN. 


Mr. Morley, replying to the hypercriticism of 
those who carp at the series of marvelous ora- 
tions by which Mr. Gladstone hewed Beacons- 
fieldism to the ground, nobly vindicates the Mid- 
lothian campaign in the following passage of genu- 
ine eloquence : 


In a word, it was a man,—a man impressing himself 
upon the kindled throngs by the depth of his vision, by 
the power of his stroke. Physical resources had much 
to do with the effect,—his overflowing vivacity, the fine 
voice and flashing eye, and a whole frame in free, 
ceaseless, natural, and spontaneous motion. So he bore 
his hearers through long chains of strenuous periods, 
calling up by the marvelous transformations of his 
mien a strange succession of images,—as if he were now 
a keen hunter, now some eager bird of prey, now a 
charioteer of fiery steeds kept well in hand, and now 
and again we seemed to hear the pity or dark wrath of 
a prophet, with the mighty rushing wind and the fire 
running along the ground. All this was Mr. Glad- 
stone in Midlothian. To think of the campaign 
without the scene is as who should read a play by 
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candlelight among the ghosts of an empty theater.— 
(ID., p. 593.) 


HOW THE VICTORY WAS RECEIVED. 


All the world knows the result. But it is not 
so well known how it affected the two great 
leaders in the fray. Mr. Morley tells us of Lord 
Beaconsfield : 


From one in confidential relations with him, and 
who saw much of him at this moment, I have heard 
that the fallen minister, who had counted on a very 
different result, now faced the ruin of his government, 
the end of his career, and the overwhelming triumph of 
his antagonist with an unclouded serenity and a great- 
ness of mind worthy of a man who had known high 
fortunes and filled to the full the measure of his gifts 
and his ambitions.—(ID., p. 612.) 

Mr. Gladstone himself chronicled his own 
sentiment in a letter to the Duke of Argyll: 

April 12, 1880.—All our heads are still in a whirl 
from the great events of the last fortnight, which have 
given joy, I am convinced, to the large majority of the 
civilized world. The downfall of Beaconsfieldism is 
like the vanishing of some vast magnificent castle in an 
Italian romance. It is too big, however, to be taken in 
all at once.—(Ib., p. 615.) 

It was the culminating point of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s triumphant career. After Midlothian 
came bitter disillusion, a long series of dis- 


appointments, and ultimate defeat. 


V.—UP TO HOME RULE, AND AFTER. 


As might have been expected, it is in the 
third volume, in the story of Mr. Gladstone’s 
heroic effort to carry home rule, that Mr. Morley 
is at his best. At his best because, in these 
chapters more than in any other, he lets himself 
go. You have Morley stripped to the buff ; the 
restrained, austere precision disappears. We 
have no longer a philosophic historian weighing 
out judgment with a steel meteyard. We have 
the passionate hero-worshiper, describing with 
a glow of unusual and sustained eloquence the 
exploits of his illustrious chief. In these chap- 
ters, notably in the tragic tale of Mr. Parnell’s 
catastrophe, Mr. Morley rises to heights un- 
touched before. It is a new Morley that we 
meet in these pages, a Morley glowing with the 
fervor of his earlier manhood, a Morley who is 
still hot with the press and throng of battle, who 
chants as an exultant war-song the story of the 
prowess of his chief. There is a splendid swing 
in the movement of this stirring theme. In those 
times of sturm und drang, Mr. Morley was “the 
chief stay” of Mr. Gladstone. He was with him 
in the moments of high exultation and of deep 
depression. He was a friend trusty in council 
who failed not, neither was weary, and who, 
when old friends fell from the old veteran like 
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leaves in autumn, ¢lave to him with a love great- 

er than that of a brother; 


HOME RULE INEVITABLE, 


What wonder is it, then, that inthese final 
pages there is more of the drum-and-tfumpet 
style than is found elsewhere in the sober-titited 
prose of the rest of the book? But with all his 
unusual abandon, Mr. Morley never loses his grip 
upon the story which he has to tell. His narra- 
tive of how home rule forced itself upon Mr. 
Gladstone is a masterpiece of art. Even the 
stoutest Unionist who reads it can hardly resist 
the conviction that Mr. Gladstone could not, and 
indeed ought not to, have come to any other 
conclusion. Mr. Morley has rendered Ireland 
many services, but, as an appeal to the intelli- 
gence of reasonable Englishmen, nothing that 
he has ever said or written can be compared for 
subtle force and irresistible cogency of appeal 
to the chapters in which he describes how it was 
that Mr. Gladstone was forced to take up home 
rule. When the first rush for the book is over, 
I hope that the home-rule chapters will be re- 
printed and circulated by the million for the 
instruction and inspiration of the electorate. 
Hitherto, many even of stout Gladstonians have 
sometimes felt ill at ease when challenged to 
account for what seemed to outsiders the sud- 
denness of his conversion. Mr. Morley, with 
really marvelous skill, succeeds in demonstrat- 
ing how utterly impossible it was for anybody 
in Mr. Gladstone’s position to have done any- 
thing but what Mr. Gladstone did,—after the 
line taken by the Conservatives in 1885 and the 
overwhelming vote of the Irish electors at the 
first general election in which the peasants were 
enfranchised. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN,—HOME-RULER. 


There is a good deal of light shed upon the 
relations between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cham- 
berlain. After the 1880 election, “Mr. Glad- 
stone was not in the least alive to the importance 
of the leaders of the Radical section, and had 
never dreamed of them for the cabinet.” He 
was soon rudely undeceived, and the “ pushful 
one” lost no time in forcing himself upon a re- 
luctant prime minister as an indispensable col- 
league. In 1885, Mr. Gladstone was quite pre- 
pared to sacrifice Mr. Chamberlain rather than 
allow him and his colleague to enforce their 
quasi home-rule policy upon the majority of the 
cabinet. In October, 1885, Mr. Chamberlain 
went down to Hawarden and had a good deal 
of conversation with Mr. Gladstone. ‘“Cham- 
berlain,’ Mr. Gladstone wrote to Lord Granville, 
“is a good man to talk to, not only from his 
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force and clearness, but because he speaks with 
reflection, does not misapprehend, or (1 think) 
suspect, or make unnecessary difficulties, or en 
deavor to maintain pedantically the uniformity 
and consistency of his argument throughout.” 


MR. GLADSTONE'S MISSION. 


Of Ireland the second and third volumes are 
full. There is a fine story told by Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley of how, on December 1, 1868, Mr. Glad- 
stone was cutting down a tree in lis shirt-sleeves, 
at Hawarden, when the telegram came saying 
that General Grey would arrive that evening 
from Windsor. He read it, remarked ‘+ Very 
significant,” and went on with his chopping. 
After a few minutes the blows ceased, and Mr. 
Gladstone, resting on the handle of his axe, 
looked up, and with deep earnestness in his face, 
exclaimed, “* My mission is to pacify Ireland.” 
He then resumed his task, and never said an- 
other word till the tree was down. Next day, 
General Grey came with the summons from the 
(Jueen to form the administration that disestab- 
lished the Irish Church and passed the land act. 
Two years later, he wrote to Lord Russell, re- 
minding him of a saying of his which struck 
him ineffaceably in 1839 : 

The true key to our Irish debates was this, that 
it was not properly borne in mind that as Eng- 
land is inhabited by Englishmen, and Scotland by 
Scotchmen, so Treland is inhabited by Irishmen.—(Vol. 
I., p. 130.) 

Yet even in the previous year, when he was 
framing his first Irish land bill, 
it was deemed heinously wrong to ascertain directly 
from their representatives what the Irish tenants 
thought.—(Vol. IV., p. 292.) 

Mr. Morley, in describing the Irish agrarian 
legislation of Mr. Gladstone, invokes the mighty 
shade of the Lord Protector : 

‘“These poor people,” said Cromwell, ‘‘have been 
accustomed to as much injustice and oppression from 
their landlords, the great men, and those who should 
have done them right, as any people in that which we 
call Christendom.” It was just two hundred and 
twenty years before another ruler of England saw as 
deep, and applied his mind to the free doing of justice. 
—(Th., p. 287.) 


MR. PARNELL IN COUNCIL. 


| have no space to follow the story, the heroic 
story, of his effort to fulfill the mission that he 
accepted that December day in 1868, but I must 
include this brilliant bit of portraiture of Mr. 
Parnell in council with Mr. Morley ever the 
home-rule bill : 


Mr. Parnell showed himself acute, frank, patient, 
closely attentive, and possessed of striking though not 


rapid insight. He never slurred over difficulties, nor 
tried to pretend that rough was smooth. On the other 
hand, he had nothing in common with that desperate 
species of counsellor who takes all the small points and 
raises objections instead of helping to contrive expe- 
dients. He measured the ground with a slow and care- 
ful eye, and fixed tenaciously on the thing that was 
essential at the moment. Of constructive faculty he 
never showed a trace. He was a man of temperament, 
of will, of authority, of power; not of ideas, or ideals, 
or knowledge, or political maxims, or even of the prac- 
tical in any of its higher senses, as Hamilton, Madison, 
and Jefferson had practical reason. But he knew what 
he wanted.—(Vol. ITI., p. 304.) 

“Very clever, very clever,” was Mr. Glad- 
stone's comments upon Mr. Parnell, when he 
first met him in council; where, Mr. Morley 
says, the Irish leader showed himself “ extraor- 
dinarily close, tenacious, and sharp.” 


PARNELL’S EXIT. 


The whole tragic story of Parnell is told with 

the power of amaster. Mr. Morley goes through 
it with passionate sympathy right down to the 
dark and desolate days just before “the Veiled 
Shadow stole upon the scene and the world 
learned that Parnell was no more.” In those 
days : 
Undaunted by repulse upon repulse, he tore over from 
England to Ireland and back again, week after week and 
month after month, hoarse and haggard, seamed by 
somber passions, waving the shreds of a tattered flag. 
Ireland must have been a hell on earth to him. 


‘‘No more lamentable chapter is to be found 
in all the demented scroll of aimless and un- 
toward things that seem as if they made up the 
history of Ireland.” 


VI.—ESTIMATES OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


Mr. Gladstone once said to Mr. Morley : 

I do not think that I can tax myself in my own life 
with ever having been much moved by ambition.—( Vol. 
I., p. 217.) 

Mr. Morley nearly jumped from his chair on 
hearing this declaration, but afterward he ad- 
mits he could see the truth of it as Mr. Glad- 
stone meant it. Of the ordinary selfish ambi- 
tion he had none. Of the ambition to achieve 
noble ends by noble means,—of that ambition 
he was all compact. 


HIS OWN. 


His own estimate of his own gifts, given in 
one of his autobiographic notes, was as follows: 


I am by no means sure, upon a calm review, that 
Providence has endowed me with anything that can be 
called a striking gift. But if there be such a thing in- 
trusted to me, it has been shown at certain political 
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junctures, in what may be termed appreciations of the 
general situation and its results. To make good the 
idea, this must not be considered as the simple accept- 
ance of public opinion, founded upon the discernment 
that it has risen to a certain height needful for a given 
work, like a tide. It is an insight into the fact of par- 
ticular eras, and their relation one to another, which 
generates in the mind a conviction that the materials 
exist for forming a public opinion and for directing it 
to a particular end. There are four occasions of my life 
with respect to which I think these considerations may 
be applicable. They are these: (1) The renewal of the 
income tax in 1853; (2) the proposal of religious equal- 
ity for Ireland, 1868. .. . [Mr. Morley adds, ‘“‘The re- 
maining two will appear in good time.”]—(Vol. IT., p. 
240.) 

Mr. Gladstone, that is, in brief, was a discern- 
er of the signs of the times. He knew when 
the cat was about to jump better than any man ; 
but he never hesitated to twist its tail in order 
to expedite the jumping if the cat did not fulfill 
his expectations. He was, in one sense, a su- 
preme opportunist. As Mr. Morley says: 


When acts of policy were not of great or immediate 
concern, he took them as they came; but when they 
pressed for treatment and determination, then he 
swooped down upon them with the strength and vision 
of an eagle.—(Vol. II., p. 284.) 


MR. MORLEY’S ESTIMATE. 


Mr. Morley gives us many estimates of his 


hero, a few of which I extract here : 


He, beyond all other modern statesmen, with per- 
haps here and there a doubtful exception, gave us the 
impression of a man who regarded politics as a part of 
Christian duty.—(Vol. IL., p. 506.) 

He presented the world with the astonishing spec- 
tacle of a politician with the microscopic subtlety of a 
thirteenth-century schoolman wielding at will the new 
democracy in what has been called “the country of 
plain men.”—(Vol. I., p. 4.) 

Not for two centuries since the historic strife of An- 
glican and Puritan had our island produced a ruler in 
whom the religious motive was paramount in the like 
degree. He was not only a political force. He strove 
to use all the powers of his own genius and the powers 
of state for moral purposes and religious. Nevertheless, 
his mission in all its forms was action.—(Ib., pp. 2-3.) 

Lord Salisbury called him a great Christian ; and 
nothing could be more true or better worth saying. 
He not only accepted the doctrines of that faith as he 
believed them to be held by his own communion; he 
sedulously strove to apply the noblest moralities of it to 
the affairs both of his own nation and of the common- 
wealth of nations. It was a supreme experiment. Peo- 
ple will, perhaps, some day wonder that many of those 
who derided the experiment and reproached its author 
failed to see that they were making manifest in this a 
wholesale skepticism as to truths that they professed 
to prize, far deeper and more destructive than the doubt 
and disbeliefs of the Gentiles in the outer courts.— 
(Pages 8-4.) 

Well was it said of him, ‘You have so lived and 
wrought that you have kept the soul alive in England.” 
Not in England only was this felt. 


On the day that Gladstone died it was said, not by 
an Englishman, ‘‘The world has lost its greatest citi 
zen.”—(Tb., p. 5.) 

His inexhaustible patience, his active attention and 
industry, his steadfast courage, his talent in debate and 
the work of Parliament ; his genius in espying, employ- 
ing, creating political occasions, all made him, after 
prolonged conflict against impediments of every kind, 
one of the imposing figures of his time.—(Vol. IL., p. 
245.) 

Mr. Morley says that in a horoscope cast for 
Mr. Gladstone by Bulwer Lytton, 

One curious sentence ‘eclares Mr. Gladstone to be 
‘“‘at heart a solitary man.” Here I have often thought 
that the stars knew what they were about.—(Vol. I., 
p. 197.) 

CHARACTERISTICS. 


In the chapter on “ Characteristics,” Mr. Mor- 
ley attempts an analysis of the most notable 
features of Mr. Gladstone's character. It is 
curious to note that Mr. Morley bestows the dig- 
nity of capital letters to the qualities which he 
attributes to Mr. Gladstone, an honor which he 
refuses to a multitude of words, such as Cath- 
olic, Vatican, etc., usually capitalized. But Mr. 
Morley has always been original in his use of 
capitals. He says of Mr. Gladstone : 

He was never very ready to talk about himself, but 
when asked what he regarded as his master secret, he 
always said “ Concentration.” . . .. There was nobody 
like him when it came to difficult business, for bending 
his whole strength to it, like a mighty archer stringing 
a stiff bow.—(Vol. I., p. 186.) 

After concentration, Mr. Morley regards cour- 
age as the chief Gladstonian characteristic. As 
to his humor, opinion is divided, but in force of 
moral and political imagination he had no supe- 
rior among the rulers of England. He abounded 
in native capacity for righteous anger. He had 
it under severe control, having succeeded in the 
struggle since he was twenty-three. 

... First by the natural power of his character, 
and second by incessant wrestling in prayer,—prayer 
that had been abundantly answered.—(Ib., p. 189.) 

He had an unequaled gift of throwing his 
mind into the common stock. He knew that 
not all questions are for all times. He was con- 
summate in oratory. To great physical advan- 
tages for bearing the orator’s scepter was joined 
“the gift and glory of words” (/b., p. 191). 
«“ Active hatred of cruelty, injustice, and oppres- 
sion is, perhaps, the main difference between a 
good man and a bad man; and here Mr. Glad- 
stone was sublime.” Yet he was exceedingly 
charitable, and held closely to the command. 
Judge not that ye be not judged. But “the 
fundamental fact of Mr. Gladstone’s history 
was religion. One of the strangest things in 
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Mr. Gladstone's growth and career was the un- 
conscious raising of a partially Rousseauite 
structure on the foundation laid by burke. 
Possibly he went no further for this than the 
Sermon on the Mount, where so many secret 
elements of social voleano slumber.” + Life was 
to him in all its aspects an application of Chris- 
tian teaching and example. If we like to put 
it so, he was steadfast for making politics more 
human, and no branch of civilized life needs 
humanizing more.” In his early days, he said : 

I contemplate secular affairs chiefly as a means of 
being useful in Church affairs.—(1b., p. 183.) 

And to the last his devotion to the Church 
never wavered. 
MANNERS. 


MIRTH AND GOOD 


Yet he was a merry man. He relaxed the 
severe rule of his youth which debarred him 
from the theater. 

He delighted in good comedy, and he reproached Mr. 
Morley severely for caring less than one ought to do for 
the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

He laughed till the perspiration ran off him at 
Lord Dundreary’s inanities. He had a good 
musical voice, used to sing at night, and rumor 
hath it, although Mr. Morley does not stoop to 
the detail, that he was inimitable in the nigger 
minstrel song of “«Camptown Races.” 

What is certain is that nobody of his time was a finer 
example of high good manners and genuine courtesy 
than Mr. Gladstone himself.—(/b., p. 213.) 

Mr. Gladstone might be playful, courteous, reserved, 
gracious, silent, but the House always knew that he had 
a sledge-hammer behind his back, ready for work on 
every anvil in that resounding forge. 

Those formidable powers of contention and attack 
Mr. Morley compares to some tremendous projectile 
describing a path the law of whose curves and devia- 
tions, as they watched its journey through the air in 
wonder and anxiety for the shattering impact, men 
found it impossible to calculate.—(Ib., p. 261.) 

Yet with all his powers of concentration, “ No- 
body that ever lived tried to ride so many horses 
abreast.” 


VIIL—HIS RELIGION. 


Mr. Gladstone told Manning, in the days be- 
fore he was cardinal, that his «four doctors” 
were Aristotle, Augustine, Dante, and Butler 
(Vol. I., p. 207). But he came to recognize 
them gradually. Aniong his disadvantages in 
early life, he mentioned that he had been edu- 
cated in an extremely narrow churchmanship, 
—that of the Evangelical party. 


A STRICT EVANGELICAL. 


His mother, he said, was a woman of warm 
piety but broken health, and he was not directly 
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instructed by her. But his mind was oppressed 
by deplorable servitude for a number of years 
to the belief that every Unitarian, and I sup 
pose also every heathen, must, as a matter of 
course, be lost forever. One of his brothers 
married a Unitarian beauty, which occasioned 
Mr. Gladstone much mental difficulty and dis 
tress. But as far back as 1829, Mrs. Gaskell. 
the mother-in-law of another Unitarian lady, 
had sown in his mind the seed of a larger hope. 


She said to me, ‘‘Surely we cannot entertain a doubt 
as to the future condition of any person truly united 
to Christ by faith and love, whatever may be the faults 
of his opinion.” Here she supplied me with the key to 
the whole question. At this hour I feel grateful to 
her accordingly, for the scope of her remark is very 
wide, and it is now my rule to remember her in prayer 
before the altar.—(Vol. I, p. 160.) (Query: Was this 
prayer for the dead ?) 


MR. GLADSTONE’S TEXTS. 


Of the extent to which Mr.- Gladstone made 
his religion the law and life of his every day the 
book tells us much. He loved the heroes of 
Homer better than the saints and sages of the 
Old Testament, but he had all the old Puritan’s 
eager recognition of a chance text from the Bible 
as a message from God to his soul. Mr. Glad- 
stone wrote, in 1854: 

On most occasions of very sharp pressure or trial, 
some word of Scripture has come home to me as if 
borne on angels’ wings. Many could I recollect. The 
Psalms are the great storehouse. Perhaps I should put 
some down now, for the continuance of memory is not 
to be trusted. 1. In the winter of 1837, Psalm 128. This 
came in a most singular manner, but it would be a long 
story to tell. 2. In the Oxford contest of 1847 (which 
was very harrowing), the verse, “‘O Lord God, Thou 
strength of my health, Thou hast covered my head in 
the day of battle.” 3. In the Gorham contest, after the 
judgment: ‘‘ And though all this be come upon us, yet 
do we not forget Thee; nor behave ourselves frowardly 
in Thy covenant. Our heart is not turned back; 
neither our steps gone out of Thy way. No, not when 
Thou hast smitten us into the place of dragons ; and 
covered us with the shadow of death.” 4. On Monday, 
April 17, 1853 (his first budget speech), it was : ‘‘O turn 
Thee then unto me, and have mercy upon me: Give Thy 
strength unto Thy servant and help the son of Thine 
handmaid.” Last Sunday (Crimean War budget), it 
was not from the Psalms of the day: ‘‘ Thou shalt pre- 
pare a table before me against them that trouble me; 
Thou hast anointed my head with oil and my cup shall 
be full.”—(Vol I., p. 201.) 


HIS BELIEF IN PROVIDENCE. 


When he became prime minister, after Mid- 
lothian, in 1880, he wished he had noted in his 
diary more particularly , 


the new access of strength which, in some important 
respects, has been administered to me in my old age, 
and the remarkable manner in which Holy Scripture 
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has been applied to me for admonition and for comfort. 
Looking calmly on this course of experience, I do be- 
lieve that the Almighty has employed me for his pur- 
poses in a manner larger or more special than before, 
and has strengthened me and led me on accordingly.— 
(Vol. III., p. 1.) 


On his sixtieth birthday, when he was begin- 
ning his first premiership, he wrote in his diary: 


I descend the hill of life. It would be a truer figure 
to say I ascend a steepening path with a burden ever 
gathering weight. The Almighty seems to sustain and 
spare me for some purpose of his own, deeply unworthy 
as I know myself to be. Glory be to his name.—(Vol. II., 
p. 256.) 

THE END. 
But now I must close this rapid survey of 


some of the innumerable interesting things in 
Mr. Morley’s masterpiece. 


SOME THINGS A BOY OF 
OPPORTUNITY TO READ. 


HAVE HAD AN 


BY H. L. 


For Mr. Gladstone, also, in due season the 
Veiled Shadow did not tarry. 


On the early morning of the 19th, his family all 
kneeling round the bed on which he lay in the stupor 
of coming death, without a struggle he ceased to breathe. 
Nature outside,—wood and wide lawn and the cloudless 
far-off sky,—shone at her fairest. 


Mr. Morley’s parting words are as follows : 


Let us leave off with thoughts and memories of one 
who was a vivid example of public duty and of private 
faithfulness ; of a long career that with every circum- 
stance of splendor, amid all the mire and all the poisons 
of the world, lighted up in practice, even for those who 
have none of his genius and none of his power, his own 
precept, ‘“‘ Be inspired with the belief that life is a great 
and noble calling, not a mean and groveling thing that 
we are to shuffle through as we can, but an elevated and 
lofty destiny.” 


SEVENTEEN SHOULD 


ELMENDORF. 


(Librarian of the Buffalo Public Library.) 


Dh... great treasure of English literature is 
the birthright of our boys and girls. So 
much of the store as each one can, by reading 

‘and understanding, make his own is freely his, 
and forms a large part of his intellectual capital 
for pleasure and profit throughout life. But 
much the possession of which will be most 
greatly to his pleasure and profit is beyond his 
reach after the 


“Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy.” 


Careful fathers give thought and sharp en- 
deavor to equip their sons with that material 
capital which is supposed to ease their struggle 
in the business world; but too many fathers 
neglect to help their sons to gain that intel- 
lectual capital which saves their lives from 
mental poverty and from starved imagination. — 

Let us at the outset take an example: every 
boy of seventeen should have had an oppor- 
tunity to read Robert Louis Stevenson’s essay 
on “Gentlemen.” The boy has been taught to 
read ; the book is in his father’s library, or at 
least he has access to the public library, but still 
he lacks something to complete the opportunity 
which is meant in the title of this article. The 
boy is entitled to a personal introduction to the 


essay, Which will make him eager to know it. It 
is usually idle, not to say foolish, casually to 
recommend any healthy boy to read “an essay” 
on any subject, and especially one on «Gentle 
men,’’—a subject about which he probably sup- 
poses he has heard quite enough already. More- 
over, this particular essay is hidden away in the 
“Thistle Edition” of « Familiar Studies of Men 
and Books,” which, as a whole, has little or 
nothing else specially appropriate to the boy. 
The boy’s natural affinity fur 
**Schooners, islands, and maroons, 
And buccaneers and buried gold,” 


will probably have drawn him to acquaintance 
with “Treasure Island” without any particular 
introduction further than the verdict of some 
other small boy. 

The first time that the boy comes to the study 
of the Civil War and its dramatic close at Ap- 
pomattox Court House, his heart will be warm 
with enthusiasm for Grant and with sympathy 
for Lee. Then is the time to tell the boy whet 
his friend, the author of “Treasure Island,” has 
said about the one sentence that Grant added 
with his own pen to the articles of capitulation 
before he signed them, and how in that one sen- 
tence, ‘ All officers to retain their side arms,” 
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the « Silent Man” wrote himself down to all the 
world as a great gentleman, if not a fine one. 

The chances are good that, under such cit- 
cumstances, the boy will read the essay ; but 
whether he reads it or not, he has had the op- 
portunity, which is our point in question. 

Still holding to our illustration, it may be 
asked, “ Why should a boy have had the oppor- 
tunity to read this particular essay on ‘Gentle- 
men’? The answer is, because it is a very 
entertaining chapter, in pure, simple, well-nigh 
perfect English, upon a subject which needs to 
be brought engagingly before every boy’s mind. 
Here he comes to a description whose applica- 
tion he may exploit entirely for himself, by a 
man that “Treasure Island” already witnesses 
is no weakling,—a description of kindly living, 
of quick tact, of gentle consideration for others. 
The most charming example of the art of be- 
ing a gentleman is in the whole essay, moreover, 
an added halo to a hero already dear to the 
hoy’s heart. The essay, because it strikes at 
the ideal of the gentleman, is likely to have 
more influence on the boy’s life and character 
than much training and many corrections. 


HOME INFLUENCES. 


Another natural question is, “* Who should 
give this opportunity, this personal introduction 
to good literature 7” It should come naturally, 
beginning even in babyhood, and therefore 
must certainly be begun by father and mother. 
The mother sits and sings her baby to sleep ; 
here is one of the very best opportunities for 
the right literature at the right time. The boy 
whose mother did not have a treasury of songs 
and stories and poems at her tongue’s end for 
her babies is forever a loser, and must grow up 
missing a pleasure and a benefit which was his 
natural right. 

That is a happy boy whose first introduction 
to Walter Scott mother’s voice 


singing-— 


was from his 


“Oh, hush thee, my babie, thy sire was a knight; 
Thy mother a lady, both lovely and bright; ” 


or to Tennyson from the same voice singing— 


“Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea ;”’ 


or to Kingsley’s «* Water Babies” in the lovely 


song— 


” 


“Soft, soft wind, from out the sweet south sliding. 


Unfortunately, not all mothers have a store of 
lovely songs and poems already acquired. More 
unfortunately still, it is almost impossible to 
tind anything like an ideal collection of the lul- 
labies and child songs of the great poets set to 
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simple tunes fit for mothers’ voices. There is, 
however, a charming collection without music. 
edited by Katharine Shute, called «The Land 
of Song,” and many of its songs may be fitted 
to melodies already in the mother’s memory. 

The home influence comes first and is strong- 
est ; and, as in most things, the worth and power 
of a right beginning can hardly be overesti- 
mated. Many thoughtful people believe that it 
is not desirable that a boy should learn to read 
very young, preferring rather that his imagina- 
tion should be awakened and his memory stored 
by being read to. This plan affords a large op- 
portunity for the early cultivation of good taste 
in literature, and for rousing and developing 
that sense of humor which has been truthfully 
called a saving grace. Our traditional nursery 
rhymes, many of which are quaintly and felici- 
tously worded, and essentially witty, may -be 
read and reread and repeated to the growing 
baby with very happy and amusing application 
for this purpose. The collection edited by 
Charles Welsh, called “A Book of Nursery 
Rhymes,” is a particularly good one, and the 
charming little book “Verse and Prose for 
Beginners in Reading,” which contains more 
than the Mother Goose rhymes, is very satis- 
factory. 


HERO TALES AND LEGENDS. 


The boy of seventeen should have acquired an 
extensive knowledge of the classic and northern 
mythologies and hero stories. He should acquire 
it so early that his soul will not be troubled as 
to whether the tales of Baidur the Beautiful, 
and the rest, are sun myths or not. 

Much of our best poetry is founded on these 
old tales, and all of it teems with allusions to 
them to such an extent that it can hardly be 
understood, certainly cannot be appreciated, 
without acquaintance with the old myths. Many 
collections have been made and presented for 
children’s use in attractive forms, and literary 
men of a high order have given their best efforts 
to translating and wording them. For the 
classic mythology, nothing is better for the 
younger children than Hawthorne’s « Wonder 
Book” and “Tanglewood Tales,” or “Charles 
Kingsley’s «The Heroes, or Greek Fairy Tales.” 
Bulfinch’s « Age of Fable” is usually very accept- 
able to boys from twelve to fifteen, though the 
joy of this book is sometimes lost because it is 
used for compulsory reading. The northern 
myths have been extremely well told by Hami!- 
ton W. Mabie in “Norse Stories Retold,” and 
by M. E. Litchfield in “The Nine Worlds.” 

In connection with the hero stories, 
Homeric epics at once suggest themselves. 


the 
Boys 
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at.the age of twelve to fifteen like the prose ver- 
sions of Lang, Leaf, and Myers of the Iliad, 
and of G. H. Palmer of the Odyssey, but in 
some cases, at least, they will prefer the ringing 
poetry of the much-traduced Pope. Walter 
Copland Perry has, in «The Boy’s Odyssey,” 
given the most stirring passages in the words of 
the Butcher and Lang translation, omitting some 
tedious portions and connecting all with a thread 
of narrative. 

Krom the Homeric poems to the more modern 
cycle of Arthurian legends is a natural progres- 
sion. Sir Thomas Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur,” 
and Tennyson's “Idylls of the King,” in their 
original beauty, are acceptable to many boys ; 
hut sometimes Sidney Lanier’s “ The Boy’s King 
Arthur” forms a good stepping-stone, for boys 
loveit. Sidney Lanier was not only a poet, but 
also a father, so his touch was sure. 

Andrew Lang, that wholesale purveyor of 
fairy and folk tales for children, some of whose 
versions are far too full of ‘rawhead and bloody- 
incidents for the use of children, has 
edited a collection called «The Book of Ro- 
mance,” which contains the Arthur stories and 
the story of Roland retold from the French 
sources, with “Robin Hood” and « Wayland 
the Smith” in very good literary form and at- 
tractively made up. 


bones a 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 


A boy of seventeen should intimately know 
the English Bible. He should know it as litera- 
ture quite aside from its religious teaching. He 
should know it from having had it read to him 
from his earliest years, and from reading and 
studying it for himself. A boy who grows up 
without this intimate acquaintance with the great 
masterpiece of all literature is without some- 
thing for the loss of which nothing can com- 
pensate, and which nothing can replace. It is 
needless to speak of the strength of the language, 
the beauty of the poetry, and the interest of the 
narratives of this wonderful book, but necessary 
merely to emphasize concerning it what was 
said of the myths and legends,—that, without 
knowing it well, it is impossible to really under- 
stand or appreciate the great mass of our best 
literature. Experience shows that unless a boy 
acquires this knowledge before he is seventeen, 
he rarely gets it later. The lamentable igno- 
rance that exists in regard to the Bible was shown 
hy a test of college students as to their knowl- 
edge of biblical allusions in the great poets. 
This test was made by President Charles F. 
Thwing, of Western Reserve University, and 
the result was published in the Century for May, 
1900. It showed that a great majority of the 


students had no clew to the most obvious bib 
lical allusions. 

As we read the Bible to children, we natu 
rally select the parts best suited to their compre- 
hension and arrange them in the order that will 
secure most interest and attention. For those 
who need help to do this, there are excellent 
aids. “Bible Stories” in the «Modern Read- 
er’s Bible,”—one volume on the Old Testament 
and one on the New Testament,—compiled by 
Richard G. Moulton, and «The Bible for Chil- 
dren,” arranged by Mrs. Joseph B. Gilder, are 
well selected and arranged, using the words of 
the authorized version, and are much to be pre- 
ferred to the many books which attempt to sim- 
plify either the language or the story. 


THE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Under this same kindly home influence, and 
with the same tactful personal introduction, 
every boy should have an opportunity to know 
the world’s great stories, such as ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” “ Gulliver’s Travels,” «The Swiss F'am- 
ily Robinson,” and “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
being sure in each case that he has a proper text, 
—that is, if the full version be not used, it must be 
selected parts, but never a “writing down” of 
a great book under the supposition that the 
boy cannot understand the original. Nothing 
can be more pernicious than the mutilation of 
the great masterpieces by putting them in other 
words supposed to be simpler than the author's 
own, as has been done in the “ Hiawatha Prim- 
er” and the « Lady of the Lake in Prose.” In 
favor of degenerate imitations, it is often urged 
that the originals are beyond the boy’s com- 
prehension. This may be true, and if, for any 
reason, it is true, give him something else good 
and great, but fitted to his years and mental 
development. The time is all too short, and the 
home influence should be exerted to see that the 
right book is read at the right time. 

The written-down versions, instead of attract- 
ing to the great originals and preparing the 
way for them later, take the zest out of the 
great stories, lower the literary standard you 
are endeavoring to set up, and vitiate the taste 
for better things. 

That he may understand and appreciate good 
literature, the boy of seventeen should be well ac- 
quainted with the history and customs of chiv- 
alry. Everything in the ideals of the knight 
appeals to the nature of the manly boy,—hardi- 
hood, manly activity, daring, self-sacrifice, re- 
spect and gentle deference for woman, the right- 
ing of wrongs, the succor of the oppressed. The 
myths and legends lead most naturally to this 
field of chivalry, from the conflicts of gods and 
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heroes to the jousts of the knights in the 
tourney. 

Lanier’s “ The Boy’s Froissart,” a little anony- 
mous collection called “Belt and Spur,” and a 
number of novels, and stories written specially 
for boys ; Howard Pyle’s « Men of Iron,” which 
describes the making of a knight; his “ Merry 
Adventures of Robin Hood,” Miss Yonge’s « The 
Lances of Lynwood,” Conan Doyle’s « White 
Company,” and last, but not least, Scott’s « Ivan- 
hoe” and “Quentin Durward,” will appeal to 
most boys of from twelve to sixteen. 


POETRY THAT A BOY WILL LIKE. 


A mind well stored with poetry and a taste 
cultivated to the love of the best is a treasure to 
a boy of seventeen. To give this seems so easy, 
if the home influence and interest begin early. 
The love of rhythm is inborn, and the boy 
will appreciate and love poetry which is beyond 
his exact comprehension, and which expresses 
thoughts to which he would not listen if ex- 
pressed in prose. Short poems should, probably, 
come first ; and every boy’s home, where it is 
possible, should be supplied with the best an- 
thologies, such as ** The Posy Ring ” and « Golden 
Numbers,” compiled by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora Smith ; “A Book of Famous Verse,” 
compiled by Agnes Repplier ; “ Lyra Heroica,” 
compiled by W. E. Henley ; and Bryant's « Li- 
brary of Poetry and Song,” not forgetting the 
earlier mentioned “Land of Song,” which is 
good for a whole family of children, because it 
is in three volumes suited to different ages. Of 
the longer poems, Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake,” and « Mar- 
mion” should be read to the boys of eight to 
twelve, and later «The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel”’ and “The Lord of the Isles.” These will 
open the way for all the beautiful Scotch border 
tales. Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha” can be read to 
boys of five to eight, and boys will read it for 
themselves from eight years on. “The Idylls 
of the King” accomplishes a double purpose, 
with its beautiful Round Table tales and its 
noble poetry. It is easy to follow with the sim- 
plest of Browning’s poems, of which there is a 
good collection called «The Brownings for the 
Young,” edited by F. G. Kenyon, leading on 
through “Snow Bound” and “ Evangeline” up 
to Milton and Dante. The joy of living is greatly 
enhanced by this knowledge and love of poetry. 
It can be taught better than almost any other 
branch of knowledge, but the boy will hardly 
pick it up for himself. It takes the spoken poem, 
the cadence of the human voice, to impart the 
knowledge and increase the love of rhythm. If 
this be given in early years, there is no danger 
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that a little later the boy will say,—as boys so 
often do, in fact,—that he does not like poetry, 
and, moreover, no danger that he will not seek . 
out and read for himself from the best. 


THE BEST ‘NATURE BOOKS.” 


The second agent for introducing the boy to 
good literature, after the home influence, should 
be the teacher. We have nothing to do at present 
with text-books, courses of literature, or com- 
pulsory reading of any kind. Educators of worth 
realize that it makes more difference what books 
a boy reads for himself than what text-books he 
studies. Good teachers are becoming alive to 
their own responsibility and power in this re- 
spect, and, with a view to increasing their effi- 
ciency, are reading and studying books suited 
to their boys and girls. There is great tempta- 
tion to the teacher in the mass of literature writ- 
ten ostensibly as teachers’ aids and under the 
attractive title of supplementary reading, much 
of which is simply an abomination, in that it 
makes the great little, and the wise, not simple, 
but silly. Personal acquaintance with the best 
books, a love for his work, and a love for the 
boy are all necessary to make a teacher compe- 
tent to suggest the right book at the right time. 
The teacher must know how to value or appraise 
books. For instance, he must know the value 
of the ethical animal stories, in which animals 
talk and reason in a human way, beginning with 
« Msop’s Fables,” which the boy may have as a 
very little boy in « Baby’s Own Atsop,” pictured 
by Walter Crane, or later in Joseph Jacob's 
“Fables of Atsop,” through “The Delectable 
History of Reynard, the Fox,” down to their 
natural successors, Kipling’s “Jungle Books.” 
These teach ethics,—the power of kindness, the 
necessity and nobility of obedience, the strength 
of the weak, and the quality of mercy. Then 
there are animal stories such as Lloyd Morgan’s 
‘Animal Sketches,” Ernest Ingersoll’s « Wild 
Life of Orchard and Field,” W. T. Hornaday’s 
«Two Years in the Jungle,” and Paul Du Chail- 
lu’s “ World of the Great Forest,” which teach 
natural history,—healthy books of which boys, 
as a rule, are very fond. Between these two 
classes there is a mass of pernicious stuff, gener- 
ally published under the name of “ nature books,” 
but most unnatural, where “ peach trees ruminate 
on the distribution of their pits, and the cater- 
pillar reasons as to his future metamorphoses,”— 
false science and poor stories. In quite another 
class are Joel Chandler Harris’ inimitable « Un- 
cle Remus” tales. Perhaps they are more nearly 
folklore than animal stories, but the heroes are 
‘‘ Brer Fox” and “ Brer Rabbit” and the rest of 
the common beasts The stories have no such 























ethical value as “ sop” or “ The Jungle Book,” 
but minister to the child’s love of pure fun. 
Many Northern children fail to understand the 
printed dialect, but enjoy heartily hearing the 
stories read aloud. In knowing and selecting 
not only the good, but, the best, the teacher's 
task is almost interminable ; but the reward is 
great, for good children’s books are most refresh- 
ing reading for grown folk. 

In natural science, the teacher should tell of 
the “ Boy’s Book of Inventions,” of the “Ameri- 
can Boy’s Handy Book,” and of Hopkins’ “ Ex- 
perimental Science.” Those who love nature and 
outdoors should be told of the best bird books, 
such as Chapman’s “ Bird Life” and Dugmore’s 
«Nature and the Camera,” of Mrs. Dana’s “ How 
to Know the Wild Flowers,” of the fern books, 
the mushroom books, and. the like. 


STIMULATING A TASTE FOR HISTORY. 


With this study of the book goes the study of 
the boy, his attainments and his tastes, by rec- 
ommending the best books in the subjects in 
which he is most interested,—his development 
along the line of least resistance. Take the boy 
who loves history and introduce him to ancient 
history through “ Plutarch’s Lives ;” to Carlyle 
through “ Heroes and HeroWorship ;” tell him 
ot Brooks’ « True Story of George Washington,” 
of the Indian stories by Drake, Hale, Gordon, 
and Mrs. Custer, of Parkman’s “ Oregon Trail,” 
of Owen Wister’s “Grant,” of Carl Schurz’s 
“Lincoln,” of Dana’s “Lincoln and His Cabi- 
net,” and ‘the many others of similar merit, and 
the chances are that he will read Fiske and 
Wilson, and Burgess and Motley, and Morse 
Stevens and Macaulay and Gibbon later for 
himself. Few boys will read all of Macaulay, 
but almost any boy will like the account of Lord 
Somers and the founding of the Bank of Eng- 
land, if the teacher knows his Macaulay well 
enough to point it out. Not many will read 
Froude’s twelve volumes, but all will read the 
passages on the trial and death of Mary Queen 
of Scots and the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY CAN DO FOR THE BOY. 


Chapters might be written with profit on this 
subject, and these few examples are given here 
merely to suggest the power of the teacher in 
this direction. The point to be impressed is 
that the boy of seventeen should, through the 
influence of the school and the teacher, come to 
have a general knowledge of the literature of 
every branch studied, and a particular, extensive, 
and intimate acquaintance with the best books 
on subjects he cares most for. 
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Besides the foundation and groundwork of 
literature in the home and the training of the 
school, particularly along the lines of his studies 
and of his personal tastes, there is the third 
great helper in the boy’s literary and intellectual 
life,—the public library. This should help the 
boy all his life. He comes first to know it 
from its children’s room, with which most mod- 
ern libraries are now supplied. Here he finds, 


“not a miscellaneous collection of so-called chil- 


dren’s books, but a careful selection of books 
suited to his years. The books are on shelves 
open to his use; he can see and handle them 
for himself. The selection is so well made that, 
choose as he may, he can get no bad or harm- 
ful book, and few that will be an entire waste of 
time for him to read, the number of poor books 
varying according to the ability of those who 
make the selection. Being allowed to handle 
and choose at will from a collection of the best 
is in itself an educating influence. Here the 
home experience and school training tell, and 
the boy naturally chooses the best stories. Where 
he can get such a variety of the best, there is 
little danger that he will choose unwisely, or 
that his tastes will run wild. Where a boy can 
get the best of Mayne Reid, Stoddard, Munroe, 
Otis, Cooper, Scott, Kipling, Remington, Steven- 
son, Tomlinson, and Verne in the story line, 
besides the most interesting biographies and his- 
tories, there is little danger of his wanting to 
read a long line of Henty books, as he soon 
realizes their sameness and turns to something 
better, or that he will look for poorer literature 
outside of the regular channels. The boy is, 
for the most part, left to his own devices in the 
library, but is made to know that he can get 
competent help and advice from friendly and 
interested library assistants if he wants it. The 
library assistant helps him to help himself, teach- 
ing him to use indexes and catalogues and refer- 
ence books, as opportunity offers. 

As the boy grows, he graduates from the chil- 
dren’s department to the general collections of 
the main library. Here he gets what he calls 
for, but he is greatly aided by the modern cus- 
tom of displaying upon open shelves a choice 
selection of the best books for popular use. The 
same thoughtful care which he has had in the 
children’s room follows him, and with every re- 
spect to his personal tastes and right to choose 
for himself, he is helped to find the books that 
will most interest him. If the home influence 


and the school training have been right, he 
comes to appreciate his part in the ownership of 
the civic right to the public library, and to regard 
it as his great resource for literary enjoyment 
and information. 








“PARSIFAL” IN NEW YORK. 


BY LAWRENCE REAMER. 


W EN Heinrich Conried assumed the direc- 

tion of the Metropolitan Opera House, he 
had for the first time the opportunity to gratify 
an ambition which as a theater manager he had 
cherished for years. He had at his command 
the means to perform here Richard Wagner's 
“ Parsifal,” hitherto sacred to Baireuth. By 
Kuropean international copyright, and by the 
express wish of the composer, the performances 
of the work have been limited to Baireuth since 
July 26,1882. Before that date, it was sung in 
Munich a few times for the particular enjoyment 
of Wagner's friend and patron, King Ludwig. 

Mr. Conried, by carrying through the proj- 
ect of a New York performance of “ Parsifal,” 
had not only the opportunity to begin his career 
as an operatic manager in original and picturesque 
fashion, but he anticipated the intention of 
nearly every European impresario. ‘“ Parsifal ” 
remains the property of Baireuth until 1913. Ma- 
dame Wagner has in vain petitioned the Reichs- 
tag to extend the term of her possession to a 
longer period. The number of new operas that 
are profitable is now so small 


work in that year. The copyright law, however. 
has held in check all but Mr. Conried ; and the 
United States is thus to hear the first perform 
ances outside of the theater in which Richard 
Wagner produced the opera. 

Madame Wagner did not submit without a 
struggle to what she has called a sacrilegious and 
commercial profanation of the work. She ap- 
pealed to the German ambassador in the United 
States, and to the law. On her behalf, the 
scruples of religious people were aroused, and 
some misinformed clergymen denounced the 
immoral and irreligious character of the opera. 
She besought singers who had been at Baireuth 
not to participate in the performances, and 
she endeavored to check, through appeals to 
the reigning family of Bavaria, the passage of 
stage managers and conductors to this country. 
But they were able to come here, because there 
was no law to prevent them, just as there was 
no law to prevent Mr. Conried from giving the 
opera if he wanted to. here is, to be sure, a 
condition that the score is sold with an agree- 





that managers have for years 
viewed with envious eyes 
the theater on the Baireuth 
hilltop that has the monopoly 
of-a work by the composer 
most popular in Germany, 
France, and the United 
States, and who is beginning 
to have a great vogue in 
Italy. Any one of them, if 
he had been free from the 
operation of the copyright 
law, as Mr. Conried is, would 
have performed the opera 
long ago. In spite of Ma- 
dame Wagner's efforts to 
keep the work for Baireuth, 
it is to be sung in all the 
important cities of Germany 
within a few months after 
the law makes that possible. 
In Munich, where by a 
special arrangement ‘ Par- 
sifal”’ is free after 1911, the 
direction of the Royal Opera 
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House has already declared 
its intention of giving the 
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. MILKA TERNINA. 
(Who is to sing the part of Kundry in the New York produc- 
tion of ‘‘ Parsifal,” on December 24.) 


ment not to produce the work in public. But 
that is binding only on the purchaser, and is an 
obstacle that could be effective only when backed 
hy copyright. 

In order that the charge of irreverence might 
not be made, the director of the Metropolitan 
Opera House brought from Germany artists who 
have assisted in the representations of the work 
at Baireuth. Felix Mottl, who has entire control 
of all musical performances in the company, is 
the most noted German conductor of his day, 
and has repeatedly superintended the +: Parsifal ” 
performances at Baireuth. Anton Fuchs, the 
réyisseur, had charge of the performances given 
in Munich under the direction of Richard 
Wagner for King Ludwig. The singers, also. 
have the cachet of the Festspielhaus. Aloys 
Burgstaller, who is to sing the title 7é/e, was 
trained by Madame Wagner to interpret it ac- 
cording to her ideals. The same is true of Anton 
van Rooy, who is to sing Am/fortas. Milka 
Ternina, the Andry at the Metropolitan, has 
won fame in the same réle at Baireuth. Victor 
Kloepfer and the other singers have also had 
the Baireuth indorsement. They were shrewdly 
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selected by Mr. Conried for that reason. No one 
may say that the performance of « Parsifal” 
lacks reverence, so long as its interpreters have 
all been trained under Madame Wagner's own 
direction. 

Other incidents add a dignity not common to 
ordinary operatic representations. ‘“ Parsifal” is 
sung outside the regular subscription. The hour 
of beginning is five in the afternoon, and the acts 
are to be separated by intervals in which the 
audience retires for dinner. Nobody is allowed 
to enter the theater after the action has begun. 
No circumstance that might add solemnity to the 
performance has been omitted. 

What the representation will cost, no estimate 
can as yet accurately indicate. It is certain that 
no profit will be possible from the performances 
during the first season. New costumes and scen- 
ery have been brought from Vienna, and these 
are much more in accordance with modern taste 
than the models still in use at Baireuth, which 
have, moreover, been there since the first rep- 
resentation, in 1882. The apparatus for produ- 
cing the opera required a complete reconstruction 
of the stage of the opera house, which is now a 
modern theater, and not the antiquated building 
it used to be, so far as its stage facilities were 
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concerned. This cost cannot, however, be laid 
at the door of the “ Parsifal” production alone, 
as use will be made of the new machinery in the 
other Wagner operas. Certainly, not less than 
one hundred thousand dollars was expended 
before the first performance. 

Richard Wagner completed “Parsifal,” his 
last work, only a few months before it was pro- 
duced, although he had been working on the 
idea for many years. The first conception of it 
is said to have come to him as early as 1857. 
In 1877, he had finished the poem. During the 
following year, he completed the music of the 
first act. On the instrumentization of the whole 
opera he worked for three years, and finished it 
in January, 1882. 

Wagner found the story in that field of me- 
dieval lore and mysticism that his studies for 
his earlier operas had laid bare to him. From 
the German Minnesinger, Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, who wrote the epic “ Parzival,” and from 
Chétrien de Troyes, he drew most of the mate- 
rial, which he used, with the privilege of the 
artist, in the way that appealed to him most 
strongly. ‘ Parsifal” thus became his own in 
the form in which he gave it to the world. 

The story is so vague and symbolic that few 




















THE CHARACTER OF ““GURNEMANZ.” 
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persons have ever been able to clarify it. It 
makes a profound poetic impression on the 
hearer, however, and its supernatural pictures 
are eloquent with a mystic medieval beauty. 
Opinions differ as to the musical merits of 
Wagner’s last work, but it is generally admitted 





RICHARD WAGNER. 


that it is not his masterpiece. The score is, of 
course, modeled on the Wagner method, and 
the music consists of a series of ‘leading mo- 
tives’ so combined as to provide a continuous 
musical accompaniment to the solemn and im- 
pressive if disconnected episodic scenes. The 
voices sing in the familiar “endless melody ” of 
the later Wagner operas. The first and third 
acts are deeply solemn in their religious aspect, 
and the music is beautiful and significant in 
spite of this character. In the second act, the 
flower maidens sing in melodious and alluring 
dance rhythms. To persons who have never 
heard “ Parsifal.” the music will be a new rev- 
elation of Wagner's genius as composer and poet, 
even though the opera be not his master-work. 
The story, with its lack of continuous dramatic 
movement, may best be indicated by a recital of 
its incidents. The Knights of the Grail are 
guarding in the castle of Montsalvat the emerald 
cup in which Joseph of Arimathea is supposed 
to have caught the blood dripping from the 
wounded side of Christ on the cross. Their 
membership in this band is made dependent on 
the purity of the lives of the knights. A7Vingsor, 
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a magician, who had been rejected by them on 
account of his wickedness, lives on the other 
side of the mountain from their castle, and his 
life is spent trying to corrupt the knights through 
the beautiful maidens who live in his bewitched 
garden. Once, Am/fortas, a knight, fell a victim 
to this temptation and lost the spear which he 
guarded. This was the lance that pierced the 
side of the Saviour and can alone cure any 

















ACOLYTES OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 


wound it makes. It falls into the possession of 
KVingsor after it has wounded Am/fortas. 

In the first act, he is suffering from the wound, 
and Gurnemanz, another knight, prepares a bath 
for him. undry, who had laughed at Christ on 
the cross and is condemned to wander for eter- 
nity over the earth, now a repentant servant of 
the Grail and now the tool of K/ingsor, brings a 
balsam to Amfortas. But he can be cured only 
by the arrival at the castle of a “sinless fool en- 
lightened by pity.” Then Parsifal, ignorant of 
his own name and every fact of his life, appears, 
and is taken by the knights into their hall. 

He sees the ceremonies of the Grail, and the 
scene so strongly suggesting the Last Supper, and 








VICTOR KLOEPFER AND MADAME TERNINA AS “ KLINGSOR” 
AND “ KUNDRY.” 


as he gazes at it in wondering silence is driven 
from the castle by Gurnemanz. Then heis in the 
garden of K/ingsor surrounded by the seducing 
maidens of the magician, and later with Kundry, 
who tells him who he is and calls him by name 
for the first time. Adingsor hurls his spear at 
him, but it stops in midair over his head,—so 
great a protection is his purity. Parsifal seizes 
the weapon, makes the sign of the cross, and 
Klingsor’s castle crumbles into ruins. 

The third act is supposed to pass many years 
afterward. The day is Good Friday. Kundry is 
repentant, and Parsifal has passed through many 
experiences in the effort to release Am/fortas. 
He is faint, and Aundry bathes his feet. Both 
are baptized by Gurnemanz, and then the men 
reach the castle, where Am/ortas still lies suffer- 
ing. Parsifal touches the wound with the spear 
and he is cured. The Grail is uncovered, and 
the opera ends while the choir of boys sings in 
the dome of the temple. Accompanied by the 
beautiful music and the pageantry of scenery and 
costume, this succession of scenes makes a pro- 
found impression on one who sees and hears 
them. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN,—A MASTER WORKER. 


R. HAROLD BEGBIE, in the Pall Mall 
Magazine, begins what is quite the most 
interesting article on Mr. Chamberlain that has 
appeared for a long time, possibly at any time 
hitherto, by recalling some words uttered by 
Matthew Arnold in 1887—*«I think the man 
with a future is Chamberlain.” ‘Matthew Ar- 
nold,” says Mr. Begbie, “knew the Mr. Chamber- 
lain of whom the public may almost be said to 
know nothing.” And certainly in his article 
Mr. Begbie goes full tilt at many of the widely 
accepted views of the ex-colonial secretary’s 
character. 
THE GREATEST MAN MR. CHAMBERLAIN EVER MET. 


“T remember asking Mr. Chamberlain once 
whom he regarded as the greatest man he had 
ever met. He answered, with quiet and, as it 
were, reverent sincerity, ‘Mr. Gladstone—a mar- 
velous, an extraordinary, personality.’ Then he 
added—I can recall the very words: ‘And yet, 
when one reads again those Midlothian speeches 
which once set everybody on fire, it is astonish- 
ing to find how very little real and solid sub- 
stance they contain. One realizes in reading 
those speeches the extraordinary spell of his 
character.’ ” 

Some people may have been making a strangely 
similar criticism about some more recent speeches 
that also set everybody on fire. ‘ 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S MOST STRIKING CHARAC- 
TERISTIC. 


The-dominant characteristic which Mr. Begbie 
sees in this ‘master worker” is frankness. 

“The popular notion of secretiveness, of sin- 
ister plotting, of Machiavellian subtlety, is as 
false as the caricature which presents him as a 
lean and hungry-looking man with thin lips and 
sharp, querulous chin. Mr. Chamberlain does 
not plot ; he does not whisper black thoughts to 
his subliminal consciousness. When the public 
supposed him to be hatching diabolical surprises 
during the present autumn, he was taking new 
meadow-land into his garden, and thinking 
nothing at all of the ‘campaign of rhetoric.’ 

“«Do you think of your work while you are 
gardening ?’ I asked him. 

“«Good gracious, no!’ he said, smiling de- 
lightedly. ‘My garden is my forgetfulness.’ 

‘Like Bismarck, he loves old trees, tumbling 


lawns, a garden seat, and all the infinite vivacity 
of nature. With something of a like detach- 
ment, he talks about politics and flowers in the 
same breath.” 


HIS SECOND CHIEF CHARACTERISTIC. 


Mr. Begbie continues : 

“Mr. Chamberlain is one of the most restful 
men I have ever met. There is no flurry or haste 
or bustle in his manner. He is what our grand- 
fathers would have called ‘a dry stick.’ His 
voice in conversation has a quizzical tone, his wit 
is dry, his manner is that of a shrewd and some- 
what bored observer rather than that of an ac- 
tive participant. He leans back in his chair, 
sitting rather low, his hands folded, his eyes 
studying those about him with quiet contem- 
plative interest.” 


MRS. CHAMBERLAIN AND HIS HOME LIFE. 


Without laying himself open to one of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s greatest objections to modern 
journalism, Mr. Begbie thinks he may say a few 


words as to the happy life at Highbury. Mrs. 
Chamberlain “is one of those gentle, sweet- 
voiced women who make their guests welcome 
without words, and at home without fuss.” It is 
easy to believe that ‘‘the united and deeply af- 
fectionate household of Highbury has been the 
statesman’s principal support throughout his 
stormful and momentous life, and that no one 
can form an adequate estimate of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s character until they have seen him in the 
midst of his family.” 


SOME OF HIS POLITICAL VIEWS. 


Asked who would lead the Liberals should 
the Unionists be defeated, Mr. Chamberlain said : 

“«¢T don’t know, but I know very well who 
ought to lead them.’ 

“¢ Who?’ 

«<¢Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Who else 
has done the work? Who else has borne the 
brunt of the fighting? I don’t like his views, 
but I respect the man. He has fought, on the 
whole, openly and frankly for Little Englandism. 
I can understand his methods. But,’ he went 
on, ‘I can’t understand, and I don’t like, the 
methods of the Liberal imperialists.’ ”’ 

He is “a warm friend of that most noble and 
gracious Liberal, Mr. John Morley ; and yet he 
has attacked the Morley gospel pitilessly and 
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even cruelly, while he has said very little about 
the newer gospel of Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey—for which he has a profound contempt.” 
He even understands the “ Little England doc- 
trine.” 

Mr. Begbie is particularly severe on the “ base 
and unworthy tarradiddle” which makes him 
out “a green-eyed traitor” to Mr. Balfour. 

“Mr. Chamberlain is not jealous of Mr. Bal- 
four, and he makes a mock of those stupid peo- 
ple who regard the prime minister as a weak 
man. 

«+ A weak man!’ he once exclaimed to me. 
‘Who but the strongest of men could have got 
the education bill through the House of Com- 
mons ?’” 


A PEN PORTRAIT OF MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Both Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, we 
are told, have suffered at the hands of the cari- 
caturist. Mr. Chamberlain is no thin-lipped 
lean and hungry Cassius. Rather is he “sub- 
stantially clothed with mortal flesh, and has fea- 
tures which correspond with his bulk. The nose 
is broad and strong, even solid, denoting strength 
and power rather than eagerness and activity. 
The lips are markedly full, a little bitter, per- 
haps ; not, however, vengefully acrid. . . . The 
chin is broad and strong, full of alertness, but 
steady and restrained. The eyes, which are the 
most notable features in his face, are gray and 
shrewd and kindly. . . . They are rather tired 
eyes, and only when the laughter comes into 
them do they reveal the mind's agility. His 
complexion is bronzed, with beneath it that tint 
of grayness which is so strong and dominant in 
the face of the Bishop of London, and in almost 
all hard workers. The face is charming, in 
some respects beautiful.” 

His most remarkable physical characteristic, 
however, is the poise of his head. «It is the 
kind of head which one cannot imagine thrown 
back either in righteous indignation or in justi- 
fiable pride. It is essentially a watcher’s head,— 
the head of a man never carried away by gusts of 
emotion, always intent upon something ahead.” 


M. GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. 


RITTANY has produced Renan, Chateau- 
briand, and a host of other distinguished 

men. M. Georges Clemenceau, of whom there 
is a charmingly written character sketch by 
(reorge Brandes in the Contemporary Review for 
November, is not unworthy to be counted with 
them. He is one of those powerful political 
forces which have never received official recog- 
nition ; yet with pen and word he has made and 


unmade more French ministries than any man 
that ever lived. 


‘““THE INCLEMENT.”’ 


Mr. Brandes begins by telling us that M. 
Clemenceau believes that his own surname means 
le peu élément. And that, though it needs some 
qualification, seems to be the keynote of his 
character and the explanation of his success. 
He is a bitter fighter, “a man who never com. 
promises with any one,” a man who has fought 
as many duels with words as with pistols, who 
“treats folly, stupidity, and cowardice with a 
harshness which is in strong contrast to the 
ordinary moderation and courtesy of his de- 
meanor. M. Clemenceau is now sixty-two years 
old, and more than forty of these years have 
been years of incessant activity and struggle. 
When he was nineteen, he was thrown into 




















M. GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. 


prison for shouting “ Vive la République!” After 


that, he practised medicine. He spent four 
years in America, living by teaching literary 
history ; and, having married an American lady, 
returned to France just before the German War. 
In the events of the Commune period he played 
a great part both as leader and mediator ; and 
for four years he fought steadily for amnesty to 
the Communards, and, finally in 1880, saw the 
cause of mercy triumph. 


THE MASTER OF MINISTRIES. 


Since then he has been a prominent figure in 
all the great events and causes of French poli- 
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tics. Of his part in ministry-unmaking, M. 
Brandes gives the following account : 

“It was he who, in March, 1879, insisted on 
the indictment of the Fourtou-Broglie ministry, 
and who, in March, 1883, demanded the revision 
of the constitution ; it was he who combated the 
colonial policy of Jules Ferry, because it was 
only instigated by Bismarck, who would have 
been pleased to see the French occupied in Tong- 
king and withdrawn from Alsace. He unseated 
Freycinet two or three times, and, notably, the 
Freycinet ministry in December, 1886. When 
Dahomey was conquered, he overthrew Cavaig- 
nac, who was minister of marine, because he and 
the minister of war not only had not worked to- 
gether, but (as also later ministers at the time of 
the conquest of Madagascar) had acted in direct 
opposition to each other. It was he who, when 
Boulanger made his first appearance as a Radi- 
cal, and became a popular hero, made him min- 
ister of war ; and it was also he who. when Bou- 
langer broke his word—for he had pledged him- 
self to act only according to Clemenceau’s views 
and Clemenceau’s advice—went to him in the 
war office and said to him: ‘Now I will over- 
throw you,’ and did it the same day.” 


BOULANGIST AND DREYFUSARD. 


M. Clemenceau used Boulanger as a tool, but 
never foresaw how that pretender’s character 
would deteriorate through vanity. He has blun- 
dered more than once through “insufficient 
knowledge of human nature.” But he did not 
blunder in the Dreyfus case, although, like most 
people, he believed in Dreyfus’ guilt at first. 
When he realized the truth, he became Dreyfus’ 
most effective champion. It was he who gave 
the stirring title «J’accuse ” to Zola’s famous let- 
ter, and it was in his newspaper that the cam- 
paign for justice was carried on. 

M. Clemenceau has always been a poor man, 
yet the Panama case brought accusations against 
him as well as others—accusations which he was 
obliged to repel by showing that the only 
luxuries he permitted himself were a horse and 
a shooting license, and that he had had to bor- 
row money from a notary to pay back the debts 
of his youth. It was of this man that one of his 
political adversaries estimated his annual income 
at four hundred thousand francs. 


AS AUTHOR, ORATOR, AND MAN. 


M. Clemenceau has written a novel, a drama, 
and other works, and it is characteristic that his 
novel was a plea for social justice. ‘His hero 
is the man who loves his fellow-men, and works, 
and for love of work he will pray and worship.” 
His appearance “gives one an impression of 
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concentrated energy ; he is not tall, but vigor- 
ous, and inclined to be thickset ; his carriage is 
firm and composed. He has prominent cheek- 
bones, and his black eyes dominate his face ; his 
eyebrows are black and bushy, his beard thick, 
and he is rather bald. He is not unlike one’s 
preconception of a Russian general, but has an 
expression of great kindness. 

“His few, abrupt movements have something 
impetuous, and toa certain extent brusque, about 
them, a tendency, however, which is controlled 
by an iron will, so that an ordinary observer 
might judge him to be phlegmatic. His voice 
is clear and decided, without being particularly 
strong. He is admitted to be a magnificent ora- 
tor, and though I have never heard him speak 
in public, I do not speak without authority con- 
cerning him, for I know him as one knows very 
few men, having for two years running spent a 
month in his society—a month of uninterrupted 
daily intercourse from morning till evening ; 
and have also read all his printed speeches— 
which rank far higher than Gambetta’s—and in- 
deed everything he has written, many volumes 
in all. 

“Both as an orator and as a writer, he belongs 
to the severe school of French literature, opposed 
to all ornament and elaboration. He aims at 
clearness and decisiveness ; his style is as pol- 
ished as a rapier, and his art is the art of the 
fencer. And yet behind all this, almost hidden 
by the politician, lurks the lover of beauty—al- 
most, I might say, the poet, if by the word 
poet one understands a worshiper rather than a 
dreamer. 

‘‘T have no wish specially to dwell upon the 
limitations I perceive in him, or his weaknesses 
and mistakes. He is in some things as credulous 
as he is in general skeptical. Occasionally he 
blunders through insufficient knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and throughout his youth and vigor- 
ous manhood he believed in universal suffrage 
and other democratic fictions, as if they were 
something more than a lesser political evil, fol- 
lowing upon greater ones. Neither has it been 
my intention to paint a hero; for a division of 
manhood into heroes and villains is, we know, in- 
adequate. The political struggle is not one be- 
tween good men and bad. But not infrequently 
it is one between the good thing and the bad,— 
between the armies, in point of size most unequal, 
of light and darkness.” 

Altogether, Georges Clemenceau is one of those 
men of whom Brittany and France may be proud. 
By his election to the Senate in April, 1902, con- 
cludes M. Brandes, that body had gained a mem- 
ber who “might be called the alert conscience 
of the government.” 























ST. GAUDENS, THE SCULPTOR. 


AX’ appreciation of Augustus St. Gaudens, 
the American sculptor, from the pen of 
Royal Cortissoz, the art critic of the New York 
Tribune, appears in the North American Review 
for November. This writer assigns to St. Gau- 
dens a place among the pioneers of his art in 
America. “The development of the art with 
us may fairly be said to date from his appear- 
ance. He is not only our greatest sculptor, but 
the first in our annals to break with the old 
epoch of insipid ideas and hidebound academic 
notions of style, giving the art a new lease of 
life and fixing anew standard. All can raise 
the flower now, for all have got the seed. There 
are contemporaries of St. Gaudens who deserve 





AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS. 


honor, hardly less than he deserves it, for hav- 
ing breathed vitality into American sculpture. 
There was, for example, the late Olin Warner, 
who was born four years before St. Gaudens, 
and who exercised always an elevating influence. 
But Warner would probably have uttered with 
eagerness the tribute which the living sculptors 
in this country yield to St. Gaudens, testifying 
to the constructive part he has played, to the 
initiative which*he took in the formation of our 
school. 


OF FRENCH AND IRISH ANCESTRY. 


“He entered the field with the mixed racial 
equipment characteristic of so many distin- 
guished Americans. His mother was an Irish- 
woman; his father was born in France. St. 
Gaudens himself, born in Dublin something less 
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than fifty-six years ago, was brought to this 
country in his earliest childhood, and though he 
has spent more than one period abroad, he is as 
distinctly America 1 in his art as though he had 
come from a long |_ne of native ancestors. With 
a difference. He did not take up sculpture where 
Greenough and the others had left it, working 
on their foundation and transmogrifying their 
tradition. He showed his Americanism in strik- 
ing out in a totally new vein and making his 
own tradition. Half Irish, half French, and 
wholly sympathetic to his environment, he was 
committed to American tendencies, not as an 
heir, with much to unlearn, but simply in so far 
as his genius inclined him to assimilate them. 


EARLY TRAINING. 


« No American artist shows a greater freedom 
than he from what are generally called ‘early 
influences’ and are specifically described as ‘So- 
and-So’s manner.’ He was thirteen when he 
was apprenticed to a cameo-cutter, and he spent 
several years at this craft; but I have never 
perceived in his sculpture anything to remind 
one of these beginnings. At night he studied 
art. Cooper Union and the Academy of Design 
were both useful to him at that period. Then, 
in his nineteenth year, he went to Paris, and at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts profited by the teach- 
ing of Jouffroy, until the Franco-Prussian War 
broke out and he entered upon a three years’ 
residence in Rome. In all that formative period, 
he appears to have worked patiently toward the 
expression of a temperament which outside in- 
fluences could stimulate but could not mold to 
their own likeness. He was perhaps fortunate 
in studying under Jouffroy, a safe master, who, 
for all his classicism, was nevertheless near 
enough in point of time to such men as Rude to 
have seen, and turned away from, the gulf of 
commonplace in which the conventional classicist 
is sooner or later lost. He was enough of an 
individualist in his art to keep St. Gaudens from 
falling into routine, and enough of an academi- 
cian to nourish in his American pupil the sense 
of measure which might have slumbered if he 
had fallen into the hands of a more naturalistic 
teacher. The style which St. Gaudens brought 
back with him on his return to this country was 
remarkable for its blending of polish with free- 
dom. Here was an American who could dwell 
at the center of French art and only take from 
it that which suited him.” 


THE ‘‘SHERMAN.” 


Mr. Cortissoz has many interesting comments 
to make on St. Gaudens’ various works,—espe- 
cially the five statues commemorating heroes of 
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our Civil War. In his criticism of the Sherman 
statue, which was unveiled in New York City 
only a few months ago, he says: 

“The introduction of a winged Victory in 
front of the horse and its rider involved St. 
Gaudens in the study of a problem on which no 
light had been thrown by any of his predeces- 
sors. Really great equestrian statues have always 
been rare, and neither of the two in the past 
which have been especially inspiring to modern 
art, the Colleoni of Verrocchio at Venice and 
the Gattamelata of Donatello at Padua, has any 
suggestion to make by which St. Gaudens could 
have profited when he proceeded to design a 
group including an added figure. But those will 
seriously misunderstand him who fail to discern 
the essentially creative bent of his genius. If 
he had found suggestions apposite to his task 
among the old masters, we may be sure that, 
however he might have used them, he would not 
have imitated anybody. The composition of the 
Sherman is his own, and it has the spontaneity 
and the balance of a work evolved straight from 
a powerful imagination and an original mind. 
The Victory is exactly where it belongs, and 
bears a relation as true, as unforced, as anything 
in nature itself to the horseman pressing close 
upon its flying robe. Once more a word on the 
sculptor’s discretion is inevitable. He wanted 
to express movement in this monument, to give 
the Victory almost aérial lightness in her car- 
riage, to embody in the horse a type of great 
strength, pushing its way to the front, and to 
make Sherman himself the very ideal of a leader, 
who spurns the miles behind him. The bronze 
seems almost sentient. The group quivers with 
vitality. But the rhythm of this dramatic con- 
ception is held so well in hand, it is so majestic, 
that classic art itself could not produce a more 
nobly monumental effect. 


ARTS FIDELITY TO TRUTH. 


“St. Gaudens has, indeed, this much in com- 
mon with the antique, that he cannot be trivial 
or violent, but must see life, and treat it in his 
art, with a wide and steady vision, a strong 
hand, and a lofty feeling. Sincerity is writ 
large upon everything he has done, and from 
the medallions of his earlier days to the Sher- 
man, which is the fruit of his maturity, he has 
exemplified the purest qualities of modern art. 
He has his reward, which has come to him, not 
simply in numerous commissions, but in specific 
honors bestowed by artistic organizations, and 
in a public repute that is growing wider every 
day. More than most men he has helped to 
make American art, and his name will endure 
among the brightest in its annals.” 
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THE NEW REVELATION IN SCIENCE. 
HE almost miraculous properties of radium 
give ground for some interesting specula- 

tions by an anonymous writer in the December 
Atlantic Monthly. A bit of radium immersed in 
ice, or in the intense cold of liquid air, continues 

















HALF-GRAIN OF RADIUM, INCLOSED IN GLASS TUBE. 


(The first specimen of the new element to be exhibited in 
the United States.) 


to give out heat and light, apparently uninflu- 
enced by its frigid surroundings. How does the 
bit of radium obtain its great source of energy, 
a source which appears to be unlimited? It is 
computed that it can continue to give out energy 
unimpaired for millions of years. All of our 
steam-engineering is based on the doctrine of the 
conservation of energy,—the theory that we can- 
not obtain heat without the consumption of fuel 
or the expenditure of work. 

In radium we apparently have a dynamo which 
gives energy without the expenditure of fuel. 
«This is indeed a marvelous revelation, and does 
not seem to be connected with what may be 
called the old testament of physics; there were 














no hints or physical prophecies which might 
have led us to hope for this new light.” 

This writer considers that we are driven by 
the phenomenon of radium to believe that there 
is a transformer power in the radium atom which 
enables it to absorb some new radiations and to 
give them forth in the recognizable forms of 
light and heat. 


DOES RADIUM GET ITS ENERGY FROM THE SUN? 


“Ts it possible that waves from the sun can 
start atomic engines in the atom of radium even 
when it is imbedded in ice and thus constitute 
it a transformer for radiations which have 
hitherto been concealed from mankind? Is the 
atom of radium an earth or atomic universe 
placed in the cold of space and heated and 
illumined by some form of electrical waves— 
waves which after a long, swift journey across 
the vacuity and cold of space are transformed 
by their contact with matter? If the sun, too, 
were largely composed of radium, how simple 
would be the explanation of the infinite dura- 
tion of solar heat and light ; yet the explanation 
would supplant one mystery by another. 


OUR IGNORANCE OF ELECTRICITY. 


«« Although so much has been revealed in the 
subject of electricity, we are as completely igno- 
rant of its inmost character as we are of the source 
of life. Yet knowledge of its practical applica- 
tions is very great, and we can measure electri- 
city more accurately than any other force. This 
fact has been shown in the discovery of the 
phenomena of radium. The conclusions which 
we have reached in regard to these manifesta- 
tions were obtained by the use of an electrical 
instrument which is more than a thousand times 
as delicate as the most sensitive chemical bal- 
ance; and even spectrum analysis, which has 
stood for forty years as the emblem of marvelous 
sensitiveness, must now give place to the electro- 
meter. This instrument promises to increase 
our knowledge of the ‘motion of infinitely small 
particles of matter; but the only inkling we 
have of the inmost character of electricity, it 
seems to me, resides in our positive knowledge 
of its periodic movement on its way from the 
sun to the earth. This periodic movement is 
also the chief part of our knowledge of the phe- 
nomena of light, and through it we link together 
the facts of electricity and those of heat and light. 
Our mathematical theories of electricity are hard- 
ly more than interesting collections of formule.” 


NEW VIEWS OF THE SUN’S HEAT. 


This writer asks if radium will not make neces- 
sary new hypotheses for the origin of the sun’s 
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heat and for the beginnings of life on this globe. 
The present theory of the sun’s heat is the con- 
traction theory of Helmholz, which provides for 
the contraction of the sun’s gaseous mass to 
compensate for its loss of heat. It is estimated 
that a diminution of two hundred and fifty feet 
in the sun’s diameter every year would main- 
tain its present output of heat. A total change 
in the size of the sun’s disk could not be ob- 
served, with our present means of measurements, 
even between periods ten thousand years apart. 
“The geologists, led by Huxley, require more 
time for geologic changes than this hypothesis 
would give ; for it is estimated that it has re- 
quired twenty millions of years for the sun to 
shrink to its present size, and hundreds of mil- 
lions of years are apparently needed for the 
making of the habitable earth. If atoms of 
matter can give off, for millions of years, energy 
without sensible loss; or if atoms can absorb 
obscure electrical radiations, and having trans- 
formed them, give them out as light and heat, 
are we not on the road to a new theory of the 
sun’s heat? It has been discovered that radium 
gives off the gas helium, which is regarded as 
one of the chief constituents of the sun’s at- 
mosphere. It is a curious thought to regard 
radium as a bit of the sun imprisoned on the 
earth.” 


THE LATE HENRY D. LLOYD. 


H ENRY DEMAREST LLOYD, whose death 

at Chicago we chronicled last month, is 
the subject of an appreciative tribute from the 
pen of Mr. Willis J. Abbot in the Pilgrim for 
November. After alluding to the fact that Mr. 
Lloyd’s death was the result of pneumonia in- 
duced by overexertion in addressing meetings 
called to oppose the schemes of the Chicago 
traction companies, Mr. Abbot says: 


HIS EARLIER SERVICES. 


“In the domain of progressive thought and 
the radical agitation in this country to-day there 
is no figure just like that of Henry Lloyd, nor is 
there any one left to do the class of work which 
he was doing. The son of a minister, sprung 
from an old New York family the traditions ot 
which might have justified his assuming the 
aristocratic rather than the ultra-democratic 
attitude, highly educated at Columbia College 
and through wide travel, equipped with the 
means that might have enabled him to lead a life 
of idle pleasure, he still early in life threw in his 
lot with the struggling masses and made their 
cause his to the end. Before 1875, he discerned 
the perils which menace American society in the 
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growth of great aggregations of capital in indi- 
vidual hands, and in such essays as ‘ The Polit- 
ical Economy of Seventy-three Millions,’ in the 
Atlantic, and ‘The Barons of Industry,’ pub- 
lished in the North American Review, defined this 
danger, and demonstrated the utter unfitness of 
the orthodox political economy to cope with it. 
When in’ 1889 the mine-owners of Spring Val- 
ley, Ill., after having persuaded miners to come 
to that spot and invest their savings in houses 
owned by the corporations, cut wages to a point 
below the cost of subsistence and finally locked 
out the men who were dependent upon their 
weekly earnings to save their homes, Mr. Lloyd 
visited the spot and wrote his first book, ‘A 
Strike of Millionaires Against Miners,’ in which 
he told with convincing earnestness the story of 
as atrocious a scheme for the robbery of the 
poor by the rich as the world has known. It is 
interesting to note that while engaged in this 
work he encountered, though unknowingly, John 
Mitchell, then a breaker boy, afterward the 
head of the great miners’ organization, which 
Mr. Lloyd served as attorney, without any com- 
pensation, in the arbitration proceedings of last 
year.” 

Mr. Lloyd’s book on the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, “ Wealth Against Commonwealth,” is his 
best-known work. ‘The searching of official rec- 
ords required to compile such a narrative must 
have been a tremendous task in itself. Yet so 
carefully was the work done, and so fully were 
statements of fact verified, that neither Mr. 
Lloyd nor his publishers were ever so much as 
threatened with legal proceedings by the men 
attacked, although the book abounds in charges, 
as Mr. Abbot says, “not merely of frauds, but 
of actual criminal offenses against life and prop- 
erty.’ To the day of his death, the author was 
at all times financially responsible and entirely 
able to meet damages, if properly assessed by 
any court of law. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE THINKER. 


Of Mr. Lloyd's mental attitude in his later 
years, Mr. Abbot writes : 

“Tt is a common saying that advancing years 
are apt to modify the radicalism of youth, but 
in the case of Henry Lloyd the axiom is at fault. 
He was more radical the week of his death than 
ever before, but nevertheless the direction of his 
thought had been in some respects modified. 
His admirers will perhaps always look upon 
‘Wealth Against Commonwealth’ as his greatest 
achievement, but he had become discontented 
with it. To expose wrong, he thought to be 
necessary, but less helpful to mankind than to 
point out the right path to social betterment. 
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‘IT am tired of shoveling away filth,’ he once said 
to me. ‘I want to begin laying a few blocks 
for a better social structure.’ It was in pursu- 
ance of this ambition that he went to New Zea- 
land to study the manifestations of a purer de- 
mocracy there, a journey that took some two 
years and resulted in his most helpful book, 
‘Newest England,’ and its corollary, ‘A Country 
Without Strikes.’ Since his return, he has ever 
been in the lists defending the New Zealand sys- 
tem of compulsory arbitration, of land tenures, 
of government activities in the fields of rail- 
roads, mines, steamships, insurance, banking, 
and other business that tends irresistibly to 
monopoly. <A valuable work of a constructive 
nature was a book, ‘ Labor Copartnership,’ tell- 
ing the story of his personal investigations into 
the true codperative institutions of England, 
Belgium, and other European countries.” 





THE RELATIVE GROWTH OF BODY AND BRAIN. 


-" interesting account of the rate of growth 

of the human body, and the relation be- 
tween this and the development of skull and 
brain, is contributed to the last number of the 
Archiv fiir Anthropologie by Dr. Seggel, who has 
been city physician for a number of years at 
Munich, where, on account of his official posi- 
tion, he has had the opportunity of making ob- 
servations on children of different ages in the 
schools, and has obtained measurements which 
bring out some interesting facts concerning the 
development of body and brain and lead to con- 
clusions of practical value. 

He finds that the development of the hemi: 
spheres of the brain, and with it the develop- 
ment of intellectual power, is shown by the 
measurement of the base-line of the skull. If 
this is well developed in proportion to the length 
of the body, a normal degree of intelligence 
may be expected; but if its growth is not pro- 
portionate to the increase in length, severe 
mental exertion should be avoided. Mental re- 
laxation is especially needed between the ages 
of thirteen and seventeen years, because during 
those years the rate of increase in the length of 
the base-line of the skull, with the correspond- 
ing increase in brain-weight, usually falls behind 
the rate of growth of the body in length. At 


this time, the same danger arises as for the 


heart,—when it does not keep pace with the 
general growth of the body, it is not strong 
enough for great exertion. 

As evidence that mental development usually 
takes place in a relatively high degree toward 
the close of growth in height, the writer cites 
the not unusual observation that boys and girls 




















whose studies have been deferred until they are 
nearly or quite full-grown require much less 
time than others to complete the course in school. 
This ought to argue for reform in the schools 
and postponement of the more difficult subjects 
until the critical period for the development of 
the brain is past. After the age of seventeen, 
the growth of the brain is much greater as com- 
pared with the growth of the body. 

Records kept of the rate of growth of the 
body, each year, for pupils from nine to twenty 
years of age showed that the most active period 
of growth is not in the sixteenth year, as some- 
times stated, but in the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
with the greatest growth in the fourteenth year, 
followed by a very slight decrease in the fifteenth 
year, and a steady decrease after that. 

Only slight differences were found between 
the maximum and minimum rates of growth 
among children of the same age. 

Comparison of measurements showed that 
there are two distinct periods of accelerated 
growth of the brain, and that these periods of 
acceleration do not occur at the same age for 
both boys and girls, the first period being from 
ten to eleven for girls and from twelve to thir- 
teen for boys, the second period from seventeen 
to eighteen for girls and from nineteen to twenty 
for boys, corresponding, in general, to the time 
of attaining maturity. 

During the period of most rapid growth in 
height, from twelve to fourteen years, the de- 
velopment of the brain lags behind the develop- 
ment of the body most noticeably, being less 
than one one-hundredth of the amount of growth 
of the body, while from seventeen to nineteen 
the brain grows one-thirtieth as fast as the body, 
and at twenty it reaches one-seventh of the rate 
of body-growth. 

Unusual accelerations of growth sometimes 
occur in either the body or the brain, but not 
often in both at the same time, only four in- 
stances of that sort being recorded. In gen- 
eral, unusual increase in height occurs before 
the fifteenth year, although one instance was 
recorded as occurring after the sixteenth year, 
while any exceptional growth of the brain usu- 
ally occurs after the period of most active bod- 
ily growth. 

The writer specially emphasizes the fact that 
great care should be exercised not to overtax 
the brains of school children who have not 
reached the age of most rapid brain-growth, 
and that by careful observation of the rate 
of growth of the skull an indication may 
be had as to whether a pupil is capable of 
doing the regular amount of work without 
injury. 
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TUBERCULOSIS: DR. BEHRING’S REMEDY. 


HERE are two articles in La Revue—one of 
great importance—on the subject of tuber- 
culosis. That by Dr. Lowenthal deplores the 
terrible ravages of the disease in the French 
navy, especially in such part of its personnel as 
is stationed about the French coasts; and Dr. 
Romme seriously discusses the question, ‘“‘ Have 
we a remedy for tuberculosis?” a question, 
however, which he finally answers negatively, 
although he really begins to hope that the rem- 
edy is in sight. The French navy shows the 
ravages of tuberculosis in a remarkable degree. 




















DR. EMIL BEHRING. 


In 1901, 15.4 per cent. of the men in the French 
Mediterranean squadron were found to be tuber- 
culous; and of the rest of the navy, 12.5. In 
the army, the figures are much lower, although 
they are still three times heavier than those of 
the German army. 


DR. BEHRING’S MILK VACCINE. 


It is no wonder, then, that Dr. Romme turns 
to the experiments of Dr. Behring, the famous 
German bacteriologist, as to the cure of this 
scourge. 

«“ Accurate experiments have convinced him 
that the milk of cows treated with intra-veinous 
injections of tuberculous growths contained anti- 
toxic substances which acted upon tuberculosis 
just as the Roux serum does upon diphtheria. 
He concluded from this that such milk might be 
considered -as a vaccine, and that if given toa 
very young infant it ought to vaccinate it against 
tuberculosis in the same way as the vaccine of a 
heifer preserves it against smallpox.” 
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The question is, why give the milk only toa 
very young infant and not to an adult? The 
reason is that in the adult the epithelial cells 
covering the mucous membrane of the intestine 
form a consecutive film preventing the passage 
of the microbes ; whereas in the new-born in- 
fant the epithelial membrane is permeable and 
not continuous, so that microbes can pass through 
into the blood. 

« A vaccine introduced into the digestive tube 
of the new-born infant is absorbed without be- 
ing modified, and confers immunity against dis- 
ease in the same way as when it is injected 
through the skin. Also, consumption in the 
adult always dates from some tuberculous in- 
fection caught during the first months of life.” 

It is alarming to find that in almost every 
one of thirty and over, from whatever cause 
‘ they have died, the presence of tuberculosis is 
detected. The weak point in Dr. Behring’s 
plan of combating the disease is that the effect 
of anti-tuberculous milk lasts so short a time— 
a difficulty, however, which he has great hopes 
of overcoming. 


WHAT TO DO WITH LONDON’S UNEMPLOYABLE. 


oe unemployed and the unemployable are 

two different classes in the community. 
Canon Barnett, in an admirable paper which 
he contributes to the Economic Review, makes 
clear the distinction between these two classes. 
The unemployed ought to be left to their friends 
and to the trade-unions. The care of the un- 
employable it is both the interest and the duty 
of society to undertake. The duty rests on the 
community to do something for the men and 
women who are not worth a living wage. The 
present theory of deterrence, with a prison-like 
workhouse and a prison-like casual ward, is out 
of date and inhuman. 


LABOR SCHOOLS WANTED. 


Canon Barnett insists that what is wanted is 
not deterrence, but education, which will make 
people work. 

«The first thing necessary, therefore, is to re- 
place the workhouses and casual wards with 
what may be called ‘labor schools ’—a ‘school 
of restraint’ for men and women, and a ‘school 
of freedom’ for men only, at which, under cer- 
tain conditions, there would be freedom to come 
and go. Both schools should be established in 
the country, so that there would be ample pro- 
vision for space, air, and exercise, but both 
should offer facilities for variety of work in- 
doors as well as on the land. The control would 
probably be more efficient if the governors were 
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appointed partly by the County Council and 
partly by the Local Government Board. The 
area for the selection of governors, as well as 
for the admission of people, would thus be wider 
than that of poor law unions, and it might be 
well to dissociate the new schools from old asso- 
ciations. Part of the expense might fairly be 
borne by the nation, as the unemployable cannot 
be said to be the creation of any one locality, or, 
indeed, to have any settlement. The Local Gov- 
ernment Board would thus have the right to 
nominate certain of the governors, and would 
take advantage of their power to put on men and 
women of known intelligence and humanity.” 

The school of restraint would be for the home- 
less. On the second or third application, the 
period of restraint should cover three or four 
years. The pupils should be well fed, enjoy out- 
door exercise, have the means of education, re- 
ceive medical attention, be educated, and be 
freed from all vexatious or humiliating treat- 
ment. The school of freedom would be for men 
who have homes of their own. It would be set 
up in huts or in barracks on unreclaimed or der- 
elict land. The men would be put to work, and 
money sufficient for the upkeep of their homes 
would be sent by sure hands to their wives. Each 
man would be allowed, at regular intervals, to 
visit his home and seek work. The hope of oc- 
cupying, as state tenants, homesteads and gar- 
dens laid out by them might be held out to 
men who proved their qualifications for country 
life, or they might be passed on to the colonies. 
So might arise Mr. Booth’s industrial communi- 
ties, midway between pauperism and independ- 
ence, which should realize the intention of the 
workhouse. By simply changing the workhouses 
and casual wards from prisons to schools, the 
result might be obtained. 





THE FIGHT AGAINST ALCOHOLISM ABROAD. 


ROM the 26th to the 29th of September, a 
national congress was held in Paris to dis- 

cuss the problem of alcoholism and how to deal 
with it. The full account of the proceedings 
both before and at the congress is now published 
in the Bulletin de l Institut Général Psychologique, 
and forms a highly interesting document for all 
who have this question at heart. What is chiefly 
remarkable in these deliberations is—(1) that the 
speakers carefully abstained from advocating 
anything like teetotalism. The French speakers 
in particular evidently considered it quite un- 
workable for France. A1l they would attempt is 
to combat the drinking of pure spirit (brandy, 
absinthe, vermouth) and all drinking to excess, 
leaving to the French peasant his glass of light 


























wine or cider as a drink. (2) Several speakers 
insisted strongly on the need of reaching the 
wife and family. The manager of some large 
factories in a place where a cold climate fostered 
drinking hit upon the following method of doing 
this : 

“ Alleging the waste of time and other diffi- 
culties arising from paying the men at the pay- 
desk, he had distributed to every man, two days 
before every pay-day, a paper bearing the 
amount of money due to him. The workman 
could not keep this paper from his wife with- 
out exposing himself to endless suspicions and 
recriminations. Knowing how much he got or 
was to get, the wife did not fail to claim it for 
the hundred and one family and household 
needs.” 

The ultimate result was that the family finances 
and the father of the family alike improved. 


GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY FAVORED. 


Another point greatly insisted on is the possi- 
bility of using the school as a temperance agent. 
But it is at once admitted that it will never do 
for the pupils to see the master preaching tem- 
perance in school and constantly drinking in the 
cafés out of school. Occasionally, perhaps, but 
uot constantly. The master must, of course, 
thoroughly understand the question of alcohol 
and its effects, in the present and on posterity, 
and for this purpose it is proposed that the 
primary-school inspectors should assemble their 
teachers once a month to give them the neces- 
sary instructions. On the whole, opinion was 
strongly in favor of a government monopoly, 
on the principles—adapted to French condi- 
tions—obtaining in Russia; although in every 
country it could not be hoped that the govern- 
ment would organize and subsidize temperance 
committees, such as those existing to the number 
of over fifty in Russia, with twenty-four thou- 
sand members (1900). Nothing was said of 
Lord Grey’s public-house trust ; but the «« Maison 
du Peuple” at St. Petersburg, proposed by the 
Prince of Oldenburg, was mentioned with high 
approval. The great argument for a govern- 
ment monopoly is that it, and it alone, can sup- 
press the “cabaret,” tavern, or low public-house, 
the supreme obstacle in the way of French, if 
not of all, temperance reformers. In France, 
the question of making drink a government 
monopoly has several times come before Parlia- 
ment; and in principle it is already approved 
by both the Chamber and the Senate. 


TEMPERANCE RESTAURANTS. 





The only woman speaker, Mme. Legrain, made 
some very practical remarks. She strongly ad- 
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vocated the creation of temperance restaurants, 
and was convinced that if enough of them suffi- 
ciently attractive were founded, the “cabarets ” 
would be, not suppressed, but less numerous. 
Five years ago, in the face of perpetual prophe- 
cies of failure, she had founded a temperance 
restaurant in Paris, which succeeded so well that 
in three months it was self-supporting. But the 
temperance restaurant must have books, and be 
a comfortable and pleasant place for families to 
sit and read. To her restaurant, said Mme. 
Legrain, “whole families would come ; the chil- 
dren, after dinner, would do their lessons, the 
parents would take a book from the library.” 


DRINK IN EUROPEAN ARMIES. 


N connection with the “canteen” agitation in 

this country, the experience of some of the 

Kuropean nations with the drink evil in their 
armies should prove instructive. 

A French officer, Captain de Malleray, of tem- 
perance, if not actually teetotal, opinions, con- 
tributes to the second October number of the 
Revue de Paris some curious notes which he has 
made during his travels on the effect of the 
drinking habit in various European armies. 

He had already seen the terrible effects of 
alcoholism in Brittany, both among soldiers and 
civilians, and in 1894, when he started on his 
travels, the French regimental canteens still sold 
intoxicating drink, though they no longer do so 
now. The effect of this has simply been to 
send the soldiers elsewhere for their drink. 
Liége, the first city which Captain de Malleray 
visited, maintains ten thousand drink-sellers for 
its forty-five thousand inhabitants. This was 
bad enough, but he also noted an extraordinary 
popular ignorance of the effect of alcohol. 
Mothers gave it to their babies in order to make 
them strong. On one occasion he saw four men 
who were working a large flour mill,—work 
which is generally done by horses or donkeys. 
These poor wretches were allowed by custom a 
definite proportion of brandy, according to the 
amount of grain they ground, with the result 
that they drank more or less the whole time. 

In Russia, Captain de Malleray found the 
drinking habit even more deeply rooted. He 
investigated the canteen of a regiment which 
made its own liquor, and the colonel told him 
that the Russian soldier considered vodka a 
necessity of life. He did what he could to lure 
them to drink less injurious liquors, such as 
beer, but he was very pessimistic about the pos- 
sibility of any improvement. But when our 
traveler went to Stockholm, the whole scene 
was changed,—the Gothenberg system, he was 
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told, had regenerated the army, which now in- 


cluded remarkably few drunkards. The sale of 
alcohol was not suppressed, but its use was 
limited by a series of intelligent measures,— 
namely, the selling of it at a high price, the 
provision of comfortable rooms where non-intox- 
icating drinks could be had cheap, and above 
all, the arrangement that the managers should 
have no interest in the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. In Norway, he found that people hardly 
drank anything but milk. Our traveler found no 
regimental canteens in Turkey, and the officers 
attributed to this cause the powers of endurance 
and the discipline which their troops displayed. 
Captain de Malleray visited England in 1898. 
At Aldershot, he seems to have been struck by 
what he calls the intelligent drunkenness of the 
soldiers, which enabled them to walk straight 
even under the eyes of the special camp police. 
The canteen of the Royal Artillery at Alder- 
shot excited his admiration, with its provision 
for rational recreation, and he found the same 
kind of thing at Woolwich. But he thinks it is 
a mistake to proscribe alcohol altogether, as is 
done in most of the English canteens. He also 
suggests that not enough is done to improve the 
minds of the soldiers. In conclusion, he draws a 
rather fanciful picture of an ideal canteen from 
which alcohol should not be entirely banished. 





MOROCCO’S MALADIES AND MANY PHYSICIANS. 


HE Contemporary Review for November con- 
tains a very interesting article by Mr. 

S. L. Bensusan on the relations of Great Britain, 
France, and the Moorish Empire. . Mr. Bensusan 
has recently returned from traveling in Morocco, 
and he gives a lucid account of the state of 

















THE QUESTION OF A PROTECTORATE OVER MOROCCO. 


* Allah! Allah! why did youmake Morocco so beautiful?” 
From Le Grelot (Paris). 
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things in the Moorish court, which seems to be 
about as bad as it could be; and also of the 
intrigues which, he states, are going on for the 
purpose of making French influence paramount 
in the country. It appears, indeed, from his 
story that it was only the intervention of Ger- 
many which prevented the surrender of the 
country to France. The negotiations between 
Paris and London, last year, got as far as an 
outlined scheme recognizing French interests as 
paramount in Morocco ; but when knowledge of 
this came to the ears of the German minister, 
he informed his government, which in turn in- 
formed Spain, with the result that Berlin and 
Madrid declared that they must be consulted 
before the Moorish question could be settled. 


THE STORY OF A FRENCH LOAN. 


Mr. Bensusan accuses the French Government 
of sharp practice, and gives the following account 
of the coup effected by that government in regard 
to the Morocco loan: 

“Shortly before President Loubet came over, 
the young Sultan, with whose extravagance I 
will deal presently, wanted a further loan. It 
was being negotiated in France, when Downing 
Street, with a burst of activity that must surely 
have been prompted outside the foreign office, 
woke to the fact that it was not wise to allow 
France to be Morocco’s dominant creditor. A 
message was sent to Paris suggesting that the 
Moorish loan should be supplied by France and 
Britain jointly. On behalf of M. Delcassé, the 
suggestion was agreed to in principle and the 
Quai d’Orsay asked for a few days to settle 
details. On the following night the money was 
sent in specie from Marseilles to Morocco and 
forwarded post-haste to Fez. When the trans- 
action was complete, the Quai d’Orsay informed 
Downing Street that, as the French money had 
already reached the Sultan, the incident was 
closed.” 


MULAI ABD-EL-AZIZ— 


The original cause of these intrigues is, of 
course, the weakness of the Shereefian govern- 
ment ; and the Sultan is the center of that weak- 
ness. Of him Mr. Bensusan gives the following 
picturesque account : 

“Mulai Abd-el-Aziz is a charming, kindly, 
headstrong man, suffering badly from youth, 
who delights in reforms for the sake of their 
novelty and lacks the brain power that distin- 
guished his father, Mulai el Hassan, and his 
grandfather, Mulai Mohammed. While he stayed 
in his southern capital, he was comparatively free 
from the attacks of commercial attachés and other 
rogues, whose designs upon his treasury should 
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have been obvious, though he was guilty of many 
extravagances, including displays of fireworks 
that made his envoy to England speak slightingly 
of the special display arranged in his honor at 
the Crystal Palace. In Fez, the agents sur- 
rounded him like summer flies. He has twelve 
motor cars and no roads to ride them over; he 
paid between three and four thousand pounds 
for a yacht, sixty feet long, that was to be used 
on the Sebu River, which is no more than thirty 
feet wide ; in spite of the Koran’s prohibition, 
he has purchased a crown at a price I am afraid 
to name. He has put some of his soldiers into 
Kuropean uniforms and boots, only to find that 
they run away from Bu Hamara as readily as 
they did when dressed in native garments. He 
has developed an enthusiasm for photography,— 
I have seen some of his work,—and in addition 
to cameras with cases of pure gold he has one 
apartment of his palace loaded from floor to ceil- 
ing with dark plates, and he was persuaded to 
order ten thousand francs’ worth of printing 
paper. He has a menagerie in the grounds of 
the palace at Fez, and on a day when it was re- 
ported that the lion sent from England had quar- 
reled with and killed the lion sent from Berlin 
one of the European visitors to the court sug- 
gested to him that a contest between the vic- 
torious lion and the Bengal tiger would afford 
good sport. ‘No,’ said Abd-el-Aziz, ‘the lion 
cost me three thousand pounds !’” 


—AND HIS RIVAL. 


The present government survives merely 
because the country is altogether tribal in its 
constitution, and there is no unity between 
the tribes. Otherwise, Bu Hamara’s rebellion 
might have succeeded, and Mr. Bensusan ap- 
parently still thinks the pretender may put an 
end to the government, for he is a very able 
man. 

‘Not working for his own hand, a master, 
says rumor, of the French and Spanish tongues, 
an adept at sleight-of-hand tricks that seem to 
the untrained Moors to justify his claims to be 
a real wonder-worker, it is clear that he has 
traveled and studied, and that he has received 
substantial assistance and advice from parties 
anxious to see some disturbance of the status 
yuo in the Sultan’s realm. There were times 
during the star’s ascendancy when the rule 
of Morocco trembled in the balance, when 
France had an army on the eastern frontier 
ready and eager to strike, and Great Britain 
had a squadron at Gibraltar and a thousand 
men sleeping under arms every night for a brief 
perilous period ; when nobody knew what was 
going to happen next. . . . Round the camp- 
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fire at nights, when the tent was up and sup- 
per was over, my servants and the soldiers 
would discuss Bu Hamara and his wonderful 
deeds with the head men of the village, lying 
gravely and with unction, like men at home 
when they talk of sport after dinner in the 
billiard-room. To the village folk, Bu Hamara 
was no more than one of the heroes of Arabian 
Nights legend; they were interested to hear 
how he turned the bullets of the Sultan's 
soldiers to sand or water, and how he allowed 
the first lot of assassins from Fez to fire at him 
at close range before he sent them back un- 
harmed to their master with the news that 
he was invulnerable, but had the second lot 
dipped in petroleum and lighted, in order that 
the risk of these ventures might be more 
properly appreciated.” 

Mr. Bensusan’s solution of the problem is 
that a mixed tribunal should be appointed to 
assist the Sultan in the administration of his 
kingdom. He thinks that the Sultan would 
welcome it. The Atlas Mountains should be 
made the extreme limit of the French advance. 





A FRENCH VIEW OF OUR “INVASION” OF 
CANADA. 


DUMORET contributes to the first Octo- 
« ber number of the Nouvelle Revue a strik- 
ing article on the American invasion of Canada. 
The French inhabitants of Canada naturally en- 
gage M. Dumoret’s particular attention. He is 
impressed, as every intelligent observer must be, 
by the capacity which this people have shown 
to retain their national characteristics, and even 
their language, in a country that was—at any 
rate, originally—foreign soil. M. Dumoret makes 
the startling suggestion that France should send 
out colonists and capital in order to strengthen 
the men of her own race in the approaching 
struggle with the Anglo-Saxon. Be it noted 
that by Anglo-Saxon he does not mean so much 
the Britisher as the Yankee. 

The extent to which Yankee immigration and 
Yankee capital have penetrated Canada has, he 
says, actually alarmed the Canadian government 
itself. From 1890 to July, 1902, no fewer than 
one hundred and thirty-five thousand American 
farmers established themselves within the Do- 
minion. This, it must be admitted, was the di- 
rect result of the Canadian government’s action 
in 1898, when it sought by every possible means 
of advertisement and state assistance to attract 
American immigration into the vast territories 
of the Northwest. But the Yankee invasion is 
not confined to farmers. Business men of all 
kinds have crossed the frontier, and have brought 
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their capital and their commercial intelligence to 
bear on the development of manufactures, mines, 
railways, and, indeed, every conceivable business 
proposition. M. Dumoret declares that there is 
already one American to every three Canadians, 
and the proportion is becoming steadily greater, 
so that soon there will be—in the Northwest, at 
any rate—more Americans than Canadians. 

In fact, whether Canada is or is not annexed 
to the United States, he regards it as certain 
that the greatest part of the wealth of the Domin- 
ion will become the property of the Yankees, 
or of American companies ; and he foresees a 
time when America and Canada will combine 
against Europe, which would mean ruin for the 
agriculture and the industry of the Old World. 
Nothing could stand against such an alliance, he 
thinks, except a combination of all the European 
states into one commercial union. This he re- 
gards as a visionary scheme, and he prefers the 
plan already mentioned of sending French colo- 
nists and French capital to get a slice of the cake 
in Canada itself. 

Incidentally, M. Dumoret brings a remark- 
able charge against the Hudson Bay Company, 
whose agents, he says, were long aware of the 
prodigious fertility of the Canadian Northwest, 
but systematically represented it as a barren, 
snow-clad, uninhabitable region, fit only for the 
pursuit and capture of wild fur-bearing animals. 
It was in 1879, M. Dumoret says, that Mr. Taylor, 
the then United States consul at Winnipeg, re- 
vealed the truth,—namely, that three-quarters of 
the arable land of North America was to be 
found on the Canadian side of the frontier. 





A ‘* BUSINESS DOCTOR.” 


HEN your business is not thriving, call 
in the doctor and have it medically 
examined. This is what, according to the 
Magazine of Commerce, is about to be done in 
England, and has been for some time past in 
the United States, where there are at least 
half-a-dozen “business doctors,” experts, with 
a stock-in-trade of brain and experience, who 
are called in to investigate when a business is 
not what it should be, to prescribe remedies, 
and to generally order the whole staff until the 
weak points are discovered and made strong. 
At the instance of a well-known firm of to- 
bacconists, one of these experts, Mr. Martin 
Kollmann, with sixteen years’ American expe- 
rience, is now “ practising” in England. 


“Tt need hardly be said that, in business as 
in health, the patient who would obtain a safe 
cure must repose absolute confidence in his 
doctor. 


On his side, the business doctor realizes 
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that absolute secrecy is essential, in the interests 
both of his client and of himself. 

‘When the doctor is called in to a business, 
he takes absolute control of every department 
for the term of his engagement, which usually 
varies from two to six weeks. During that 
period, he acts in much the same relation to the 
business that a pilot does toa ship. Advertis- 
ing, buying, floor and counter arrangements, 
economy of space and labor, and the complete 
systematizing of every department are his par- 
ticular duties. . . . It is contended that he 
rarely fails to find something wrong by remedy- 
ing which he can materially increase the profits 
of the enterprise. According to one ‘doctor,’ 
the greatest difficulty experienced by the expert 
is to teach men to advertise properly. One man 
uses a two-inch space to advertise a product 
when a page should be used. Another is wast- 
ing his advertisement fund without getting re- 
sults.” 

As an instance of a cure effected by a busi- 
ness doctor, one of these experts recently de- 
tected, in a large American manufacturing con- 
cern employing thousands, that owing to too 
great trustfulness the workmen were managing 
to carry off per day, in their dinner pails and 
otherwise concealed, tools to the value of $2,000. 
At least, such was their value on the particular 
day when the men were hauled up and examined 
as they passed out of the gates for the night. 

‘If the stories of parties most interested are 
to be believed, the ‘doctor’ often effects. enor- 
mous reductions of staff. The particular expert 
referred to at the beginning of this article re- 
cords a case in which he was able to reduce a 
force of six men engaged in posting ledger ac- 
counts to a total strength of one. And even 
that one man, we are told, works at the task 
only three hours a day! The system adopted 
provides, among other things, for a series of 
duplicates, so that the sudden destruction of a 
set of ledger records can besalmost instantly re- 
placed. This same expert answers the question 
‘What will the best of modern systems save a 
large business ?’ by stating that one manufactur- 
ing establishment has been saved, through his 
agency, in its pay-roll and time-keeping depart- 
ments alone, the ‘ tallish’ sum of £20,000 a year.” 

The one difficulty seems to be that the business 
doctor is a very expensive person, whose high 
fees a tottering firm would never be able to 
meet. The article gives many other interesting 
instances of cures effected by the business 
doctor. He is. of course, a terror, not only to 
all evil-doers, but to idlers ; indeed, to every one 
who does not keep himself and his work in the 
highest state of efficiency. 

















WHAT THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM CAN 
TEACH. 


B Beguine is a widespread curiosity, especially 

among practical newspaper men, regard- 
ing the subjects to be taught in the Columbia 
University School of Journalism, founded by 
Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, and the methods to be 
adopted in presenting them. Such a curiosity 
is gratified, in a measure, by an article from 
the pen of Mr. Hammond Lamont, managing 
editor of the New York Hvening Post, which 
appears in the November number of the Hduca- 
tional Review. 

The article is entitled “The Curriculum of 
the School of Journalism,” and defines, from the 
point of view of a daily newspaper, certain rela- 
tions between this proposed school and the ex- 
isting colleges, which presumably will serve as 
feeders to it. 


PRELIMINARY STUDIES. 


As between the science of journalism and the 
art, or practice, both of which must be dealt 
with by the new school, Mr. Lamont anticipates 
the greater difficulty in arranging courses of in- 
struction in the former. It will be difficult, in 
the first place, to formulate a science of journal- 
ism, since there is not to-day a definite body of 
learning to be mastered, as there is in the profes- 
sions of law, medicine, theology, or the branches 
of engineering. The journalist, it is true, needs 
every science, language, and philosophy ; but 
any good college will serve to introduce him to 
these various subjects as well as any school of 
journalism possibly can. It will be the function 


of the new school to emphasize, group, and. 


strengthen certain studies of special value to the 
journalist, such as modera languages and litera- 
ture, history, government, jurisprudence, diplo- 
macy, sociology, finance, statistics, economics, 
ethics, psychology, and art. The emphasis of 
these subjects, says Mr. Lamont, should awaken 
intending journalists everywhere to their neglect 
of opportunities already provided for systematic 
preparation. 

‘“Many graduates who enter journalism are 
too ignorant of the elements of political science 
to report clearly the proceedings of a legisla- 
ture, a board of aldermen, or a political conven- 
tion—to say nothing of writing intelligent com- 
ment. The strengthening of instruction in these 
special courses is announced as part of the Co- 
lumbia plan; but if Harvard and Yale choose 
to keep step, they may, without establishing a 
school, see to it that Columbia does not monop- 
olize the means of grace. 

‘‘ Besides these studies, which may be almost 
as useful to a lawyer or a clergyman as to an 
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editor, Columbia promises others that belong 
strictly to journalism and are hardly in place in 
college,—the law and the ethics of journalism, 
newspaper administration and manufacture, and 
the history of the press. Courses in law and 
ethics, though the quantity of matter is not 
large, should have value, especially if they in- 
culcate rudimentary notions of the sanctities of 
private life and the amenities of civilized society. 
The remaining technical subjects should occupy 
only a small share of the curriculum ; for sys- 
tems. of administration differ so widely that 
much of the instruction can touch only general 
principles ; manufacturing processes are so quick- 
ly learned in practice that exhaustive study of 
them in school is hardly worth while ; and the 
history of journalism is short. In fine, all these 
technical courses are distinctly less valuable, 
both for content and mental discipline. 

“To sum up, in the science of journalism the 
school will offer but little more than our best 
colleges may ; and that little —if we except the 
law and the ethics,—is of minor importance. 
But it will gain from having its course designed 
for a particular end, systematically developed, 
and so plainly marked out that wayfaring stu- 
dents, though fools, shall not err therein.” 


NEWS-GATHERING. 


On the side of practice, Mr. Lamont thinks 
that the school will suffer less from competition 
with the colleges. 

“In the elementary instruction in gathering 
news, it will have the field largely to itself. 
Here the school should encounter no serious 
difficulty ; it can teach the art of writing accu- 
rate and readable reports of sermons and lec- 
tures, meetings, games, and all public affairs in 
which the reporter does not demand the time 
and attention of innocent third persons. True, 
such training is as generally beneficial as the 
routine college composition, and would be a prof- 
itable part of the academic course , indeed, as 
an elective, it might legitimately count toward 
the degree in arts or science. But the colleges 
will be in no haste to seize the blessing. They 
are slow to accept innovations ; and, besides, so 
few teachers have been ground through the mill 
of a newspaper office and fully prepared to con- 
duct classes in reporting that special instructors 
would be required. In the rudiments of news- 
gathering, then, the school can do work which, 
however useful, will not, probably, be done in 
college for some years yet.” 

In mastering what Mr. Lamont terms “ad- 
vanced reporting,” the student will require some 
other form of practice than that afforded by 
public occasions. Some way must be devised 
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by which the amateur reporter can be brought 
into contact with men of affairs who have im- 
portant information to give out and be trained 
to discriminate between what is said for pub- 
lication, in such interviews, and what is “con- 
fidential.” 


LEARNING HOW TO WRITE. 


Mr. Lamont is severe in his censure of the 
average college instruction in English compo- 
sition. 

“Generally, the teaching is in the hands of a 
few professors and a corps of younger assist- 
ants. Some of the professors are successful 
authors, skilled in both the theory and practice 
of writing, and thoroughly competent as in- 
structors. The assistants, who do the bulk of 
the drudgery, have specialized in English, and 
have often taken the master’s or the doctor’s 
degree on work in philology and _ literature. 
They have edited English classics, have labored 
over an occasional essay, but have been so busy 
correcting tons of themes that they remain 
erudite theorists. As a result, their pupils turn 
out sentences and paragraphs of tolerable cor- 
rectness; but, instead of seizing significant 
points, they write a subject to the dregs, sprawl 
over inordinate space, and bury interesting facts 
under a mass of dry detail. Of course, colleges 
should preserve a high standard of correctness, 
—should err on that side. Yet, without falling 
into the cheap smartness of journalism, they 
should—from the point of view of the news- 
paper—ru. less to hairsplitting and red tape, 
and lay more stress on directness and brevity. 
Not long ago, a prominent engineer remarked : 
‘I wish our colleges and technical schools could 
make their students write a little more like re- 
porters. I have just been reading a dozen en- 
gineering reports. Each writer has something 
new to say, but each has failed to display his 
real contribution to the science as the conspicu- 
ous feature of his paper. He has not received 
due credit, simply because he has hidden his 
light under a bushel.’ Such censure would not 
be possible if practical experience in writing, as 
well as knowledge of literature, were regarded 
as an essential for a teacher of composition. 
To-day, college teachers, with a few notable ex- 
ceptions, have no clear understanding of the 
needs even of our best daily journalism. 

‘‘In the school, on the other hand, the teach- 
ing must be done by expert copy-readers. The 
copy-reader has been a reporter, and has been 
slashed unmercifully. He early learned to dis- 
play the salient features of his news in the first 
sentence or two, and to arrange paragraphs so 
that with limited space on the make-up the less 
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important matter can be quickly dropped out. 
He has had daily exercise in cutting a dull story 
of two thousand words into an interesting one 
of five hundred. Although he is acquainted 
with few treatises on style, and his knowledge 
of literature and linguistics is not recondite, he 
never forgets that tediousness is the cardinal 
sin. He may, also, be as rigid as the college 
instructor on the vital points of correctness and 
clearness ; and if he follows the traditions of 
the best offices, he can add to the somewhat 
academic training of college a more specific 
preparation for newspaper writing than college 
can offer without a special instructor.” 
Advanced pupils may handle some of the copy 
of beginners ; and if duplicates of Associated 
Press and City News Association reports can be 
obtained, good practice may be had in editing, 
in “playing up” important features, and in 
writing heads. Instruction may also be given 
in making up. Something may be done in the 
line of editorial writing. but the editorial writer 
needs “a wide and exact familiarity with the 
facts that he discusses, a well-digested set of 
principles to apply to them, and a sound judg- 
ment,” and these things come only with maturity. 


A Boys’ School in Journalism. 


The Young Man contains an interview with 
Mr. William Hill, of the Westminster Gazette, on 
the experiment in journalism which he suggested 
to a man of wealth, and which is now being car- 
ried out in connection with the City of London 
School and the Steevens’ Travelling Scholarship. 
Mr. Hill has a class of lads from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age. He thus describes his 
methods : 

“T began by showing them over the Westmin- 
ster offices and describing a newspaper office to 
them. I then outlined the features of the dif- 
ferent departments of a newspaper office, and 
the nature of the work undertaken by each. <A 
little later, they spent a profitable as well as 
pleasant night in the Dazly Mail office, and they 
have also enjoyed the advantage of a tour through 
the Daily Telegraph office. I have taken them in 
detail through the way in which news is ob- 
tained, and how it is handled in the office ; like- 
wise the methods of setting up and correcting 
the type, and the principles and intricacies of 
the ‘make-up’ of a paper. Other lectures have 
dealt with the principles and practice of report- 
ing, and so on. That word practice reminds me 
to tell you that throughout the year I have 
sought to give the students much more practice 
than theory. Specimens of their work have 
from time to time appeared in the Steevens’ Schol- 
arship Gazette. On the day of the King’s pro- 
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cession through London, and again on Lord 
Mayor’s Day, the boys were given places over- 
looking the route, and each was instructed to 
write a short account of the day’s incidents for 
publication in the evening. The order was for 
them to return to the school immediately to 
‘write out,’ and they experienced the real thing 
to the extent of suffering the reporter’s great 
annoyance,—the interruptions of the ‘printer’s 
devil’ demanding copy, who was sent across once 
or twice from the office where the (Gazette was 
being printed.” 

Mr. Hill pronounced this a fairly smart piece 
of work. He has also trained the boys in inter- 
viewing. He began with an imaginary inter- 
view with Dr. Conan Doyle. He has since 
turned them on real victims, with results dis- 
tinctly encouraging, not to say flattering. Mr. 
Hill takes his profession seriously, and will not 
be surprised if a department of journalism should 
be formed as part of the scheme of the great 
technical university which, it is understood, will 
arise in London in the course of the next two or 
three years. His ideal of journalism is the pre- 
senting of the day’s news through the pleasantest 
of mediums. 


BOSTON’S “OLD CORNER” BOOKSTORE. 


ITH the demolition of the famous Old 
Corner Bookstore, at the corner of 
Washington and School streets, Boston, there 
passes away, not only an ancient landmark of 
the city, but a building fraught with reminis- 
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THE ‘‘ OLD CORNER” IN ITS PALMY DAYS. 


cences of the literary Boston of the last cen- 
tury. The mere mention of the old bookstore 
recalls to the Bostonian of a past generation the 
names of Carter, Ticknor, and Fields among 
publishers,—of Hawthorne, Whipple, Whittier, 
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Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Longfellow, and 
many others among authors. Says a writer in 
the New England Magazine for November : 

‘“« Now ensued a period glorious for American 
letters, during which the Old Corner attracted 
to itself the greatest of native and English 
writers, comparatively few Americans of dis- 
tinction being associated with any other house. 
The sterling worth, the mercantile dignity, and 
sound judgment of Ticknor, and the swift per- 
ception, the brilliancy, and the social charm of 
Fields, gave in their union power, reliability, 
vitality, and geniality to the establishment, and 
the Old Corner became the constant resort of 
wits, poets, scientists, philosophers, and the dis- 
tinguished of all professions. 


FAMILIAR FIGURES AT THE OLD CORNER. 


“Here came Rufus Choate to explain the 
hieroglyphic memoranda in which he set down 
the names of the books he wanted to come by 
the next ‘boat,’ as he always called a steamship. 
Here came Holmes to say how he loved to 
practise medicine and teach anatomy, and how 
his one difficulty was not to pour out from his 
stores of knowledge faster than his pupils could 
absorb. 

“ Here Thackeray towered above his admirers 
and told gayly of his American experiences 
and impressions, none the less amused because 
the point of his story made against his own 
simplicity or ignorance. Like Hawthorne, he 
was not fond of bookish topics, uid not like 
to talk shop, and was more interested in 
mere men and women than in authors, caring 
more for their humanity than their compo- 
sition. 

“Here Henry Giles scintillated with such 
brilliant epigram and outlined his thought so 
incisively that his misshaped form was forgotten, 
and Whittier’s ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ greeted his 
friends shyly and tenderly. Here were seen 
the burly figure of bluff Henry Ward Beecher, 
and the slender form of his gentle-mannered 
sister, Mrs. Stowe; the sweet, kindly face of 
Lucy Larcom, the spiritual countenance of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and the round, rosy, beardless, 
boyish face of Thomas Starr King; and here 
were often to be met jovial John G. Saxe, the 
herculean, whose talent and touch assimilated 
him more nearly than any other American to 
Thomas Hood in fun and fancy, and bright-eyed 
little ‘Tom Folio,’ with a bundle of books and 
papers clasped in his arms under his short cloak, 
and ever on the point of some fine literary dis- 
covery, of which too often some one with whom 
he had been over-generously confidential gained 
ultimately the credit. 





A MEETING-PLACE OF THE PROFESSIONS. 


‘«« Here the great men of the bar, pulpit, plat- 
form, and university chair exchanged their no- 
tions of science, ethics, history, poetry, politics, 
and people, and Gliddon discoursed of Egypt 
and the latest find in mummies; here Biscac- 
cianti, Kellogg, Cary, and other prime donne 
dropped bits of song; Mrs. Kemble, Murdoch, 
Mr. and Mrs. Barrow, Warren, Vandenhoff, For- 
rest, Davenport, and Brougham scattered the 
bright gossip of the stage, and Ole Bull talked 
of his northern home and his ‘leetle yellow 
phiolin.’” 

It may cause a shock to some of the former 
frequenters of the Old Corner to learn that in 
its latter days the ground floor was occupied by 
a cheap luncheon establishment ! 





THE CRISIS IN THE FRENCH BOOK TRADE. 


OR some time past, it has been said that 
French books have been selling badly,— 
the trade in them has been in a parlous state. 
Into the truth or the falsity of these assertions 
the editor of La Revue has sent M. Max Leclerc 
to inquire, and the result is a most interesting 
symposium in the number for October 15. The 
French customs showed for French books ex- 
ported in 1900 $2,067,600, against $2,826,000 
in 1899; and in 1901 things were but slightly 
better. 


OVERPRODUCTION. 


The replies of the great Paris publishing 
houses are singularly unanimous. They one 
and all deplore the fact that, as few French 
journals criticise new books, descriptive adver- 
tisements,—more or less misleading, because 
they are advertisements,—are all that most of 
them insert as a guide to current literature. 
Almost with one accord, they admit a crisis in 
the book trade, and attribute it to overproduc- 
tion. M. Flammarion, in particular, deplores 
the excessive production. Twenty new books 
a day is his average. It is especially the sale 
of novels that is affected ; serious books, espe- 
cially works of science and philosophy, are gen- 
erally admitted to be as much in demand as 
ever, It is the novel of pure imagination and 
the over-elaborated psychological romance that 
are losing faver, while French taste, according to 
M. Fasquelle, demands works such as those of 
Urbain Gohier and Clemenceau, treating of great 
social problems; and even in novels, those in chief 
demand tend to be such as are debating some 
social principle, or marshaling historic facts (M. 
Bourget, for instance, and MM. Paul and Victor 
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Margueritte). M. Fasquelle also deplores the 
American pirated editions of French works, 
and urges an international treaty protecting 
French copyright. Time was when authors 
wrote for pleasure,—witness Daudet and Mau- 
passant ; now they are book-making machines. 
Talent now abounds ; the difficulty is the selec- 
tion. One reason urged for less reading, and 
consequently less book-buying, is “le sport.” 


NEWSPAPER COMPETITION. 


The replies of t..e newspapers as to why they 
do not publish more criticisms of new books are, 
generally, that they do. L’/claiv, however, says: 
first, there must be time to read a book before 
criticising it; and, secondly, after advertise- 
ments, which are virtually criticisms, naturally 
always laudatory, what can the criticdo? We 
cannot, they say, publish a eulogium of a book 
on one page and a depreciation of it on another. 
Le Gaulots remarks that it published six critical 
articles on “L’Ktape,” by M. Bourget, a book 
which MM. Plon and Nourrit said had sold up to 
sixty thousand copies already. Le Gil Blas con- 
siders that what is most injurious to book, and 
especially to novel, sales is the competition of 
newspapers and magazines. The public reads 
fiction in the form of feuilletons and serials. 
“ Moreover” (it continues, in the person of M. 
Ollendorff), “abroad, French literature, which 
used to have almost all the triumphs, has en- 
countered the competition of various recently 
made national reputations,—Rudyard Kipling 
and Thomas Hardy in England, Sudermann in 
Germany, D’Annunzio and Matilde Serao in 
Italy, have disputed with our writers for the in- 
tellectual market.” 


THE RIVALRIES OF THE TRADE. 


M. Schwarz, one of the chief publishers of illus- 
trated periodicals, remarks that, in his opinion, 
the harm done to booksellers is done by their 
“frantic and sometimes cynical competition with 
one another.” ‘You cannot have an idea in the 
publishing trade without twenty imitators im- 
mediately seizing on it.” He published Le Frou- 
Frou. Result: Seventeen imitations one after 
the other. Le Péle-Méle succeeds. Result: Nine 
imitations and so forth. And the remedy? 
There is only one. ‘The author of a new idea 
in the way of a publication should take out a 
patent.” 

MM. Armand and Colin, it is consoling to note. 
sum up this most interesting symposium with 
the direct statement: ‘Falling off in the sale of 
books? Not at all... . There will always be 
readers for books which deserve to be read, in 
France and elsewhere.” 
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WAS JESUS A CARPENTER ? 
HE assertion that Jesus was a carpenter is 
so generally accepted as true that we may 
well hesitate to call it in question ; and yet a 
careful examination of the grounds of this all 
but universal belief will reveal a surprising lack 
of evidence in support of it. Mr. Ernest Crosby 
opens a discussion of the subject in the Crafts- 
man (Syracuse, N. Y.) for November by quoting 
the passage in the Gospel of St. Mark (vi., 3), 
where the people listening to the preaching of 
Jesus in the synagogue in “his own country” 
were astonished and cried: “What is the 
Wisdom that is given unto this man, and what 
mean such mighty works wrought by his 
hands? Is not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary ?” 
THE GOSPEL RECORD. 


Commenting on this passage, Mr. Crosby re- 
marks : 

“Taken by itself, this text is by no means de- 
cisive, for it is not a statement that Jesus was a 
carpenter, but merely that his auditors called 
him such, and they might have been mistaken 
or inaccurate. If we turn to the parallel passage 
in the Gospel of St. Matthew, we find an almost 
identical account of the same episode. ‘And 
coming into his own country, he taught them in 
their synagogue, insomuch that they were aston- 
ished, and said, Whence hath this man this wis- 
dom and these mighty works? Is not this the 
carpenter’s son ? is not his mother called Mary ?’ 
(Mat. xiii., 54-5). The two phrases, ‘Is not this 
the carpenter ?’ and ‘Is not this the carpenter's 
son ?’ are clearly variations of what was his- 
torically a single question, and in the original 
Greek they are equally similar. The people evi- 
dently made one of these remarks and not the 
other, and the difference is due to the error of 
one of the recorders. Which version is the 
more likely to be correct? It is impossible for 
us to determine, but it is at least just as prob- 
able that the designation of ‘carpenter’ was ap- 
plied to his father as to himself, and we must 
still consider the question of his calling an open 
one. There is a passage in the Gospel of St. 
John which seems to have been derived from 
the same source, and it reads as follows: ‘And 
they said, “Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we know ?’” Here the 
words ‘the son of Joseph’ might be regarded 
as a paraphrase of the words ‘the carpenter's 
son,’ which would make this reading of St. Mat- 
thew’s appear to be the most authentic ; and if 
this conclusion be correct, all proof of the fact 
that Jesus was a carpenter would disappear from 
the Gospels.” 


JUSTIN MARTYR’S TESTIMONY. 


Mr. Crosby next cites the passage in Justin 
Martyr’s “Dialogue with Trypho,” written in 
the second century, referring to the trade of 
Jesus : 


And when Jesus came to the Jordan, he was consid- 
ered to be the son of Joseph the carpenter, . . . and he 
yas deemed a carpenter (for he was in the habit of work- 
ing as a carpenter when among men, making plows and 
yokes ; by which he taught the symbols of righteous- 
ness and an active life). (Chapver lxxxviii.) 


In the absence of confirmatory evidence, Mr. 
Crosby regards this passage as inconclusive. 

«The phrase ‘he was deemed a carpenter’ sug- 
gests uncertainty on the part of the writer, and 
the imputation of symbolism to the mechanical 
work of Jesus has a certain fantastic air which 
would tend to classify the story with the legends 
of the apocryphal gospels. The four canonical 
evangelists make no further allusion to his trade 
or occupation. They pass over his life from his 
early infancy until his thirtieth year in a few 
words, and it does not appear that during the 
period of his ministry he engaged in any manual 
labor ; or, at any rate, if he did, the fact is not 
mentioned.” 


WAS JESUS A FARMER? 


Turning to the internal evidence afforded by 
the words of Jesus himself, Mr. Crosby finds 
“not a single word which points either to car- 
pentry or to any handicraft whatever.” With 
almost every other, phase of life,—domestic, 
commercial, professional, and, above all, agri- 
cultural,—Jesus shows a deep familiarity. 

‘When we turn to his allusions to the rural 
world of corn-field and vineyard and sheepfold, 
we seem to enter a new region of which he 
speaks with the technical knowledge of an ex- 
pert. With what particularity he details the 
incidents of the sower’s day’s work! Nothing 
could be more certain than that Jesus had often 
sown seed himself and seen the birds devour 
that which fell by the wayside, and had watched 
the fortunes of the crop from day to day, and 
noted how the sun scorched the blades which 
came up in rocky places, ‘ because they had no 
deepness of earth,’ and how they withered away, 
‘because they had no root,’ and how the thorns 
choked the seed that fell among them. And he 
knew exactly how much that which fell in good 
ground should yield ; ‘some a hundredfold, some 
sixty, some thirty.’ . . . Jesus knows well the 
great estates of the rich, with their stewards‘and 
overseers, and it is such products of husbandry 
as oil and wheat which formed the debts reduced 
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by the ‘unjust steward.’ He knows well the 
rich man who builds great barns and fills them 
with his crops, when his soul is required of him. 
Country sights of all kinds furnish him with 
ready images,—the man who puts his hand to 
the plow and turns back, the treasure found in 
the field, the ox or the ass fallen into the well. 
He appears also to have had some knowledge of 
fishing, and of the way in which the fishermen 
draw the net up on the beach, and throw away 
the bad fish while they gather the good into 
vessels, and when he advises Peter at their first 
meeting where to cast his net, the result is suc- 
cessful. 

‘No less marked is the familiarity of Jesus 
with fruit culture. <A fig tree which has not 
borne fruit for several years must be digged 
about and fertilized. A good tree brings forth 
good fruit, and a corrupt tree evil fruit, and 
the latter must be hewn down. Men do not 
gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles. 
Jesus knows how laborers are hired in the mar- 
ket-place to work in vineyards, and how a man 
employs his own sons in such work, and he tells 
a parable of a householder who planted a vine- 
yard and set a hedge about it, and digged a wine 
press in it, and built a tower, and let it out to 
husbandmen. He likens himself toa vine. Vine 
branches that bear no fruit are taken away, while 
those that bear are cleansed so that they may 
bear more, and the withered branches are burned. 
The new wine must be put into new leathern 
bottles, as it would burst old bottles.” 


NO HINT OF THE CARPENTER’S TRADE IN THE 
WORDS OF JESUS. 


Jesus also shows special knowledge of the 
duties of a shepherd, and from the various refer- 
ences that he makes to the popular life all around 
him we may construct a wonderfully vivid pic- 
ture of the society of his time. Only one feature, 
says Mr. Crosby, is almost totally absent,—and 
that is any hint of craftsmanship of any kind. 

“In one place he speaks of the two men who 
built houses on the rock and onthe sand, but 
not a single detail of the construction is given. 
It is the fall of the house on the sand which is 
described, and how the rain descended and the 
floods came and the wind blew and smote upon 
that house. All his attention is fixed on the 
work of nature. In another place, he tells of 
the building of a tower, but he only refers to it 
for the purpose of dwelling upon the necessity 
of counting the cost beforehand, lest it be left 
unfinished. It is certainly astounding that, what- 
ever his occupation, Jesus never alludes to the 
work of an artificer. A carpenter's trade offers 
almost as many opportunities for parable and 





parallel as the farmer’s. The difference in the 
fiber of woods, the seasoning of timber and its 
warping, the use of the various tools, the adapta- 
tion of the parts of the article manufactured to 
the whole,—surely here was a field worth culti- 
vating! Is it not inconceivable that Jesus should 
have been a craftsman and yet have failed to 
say one word of his craft? His mind seems to 
have turned almost invariably to the world of 
the farm for his similes ; the scenes of farm life 
were always haunting him, and he recurred to 
them with evident affection.” 


A LIFE PASSED IN AGRICULTURE. 


Mr. Crosby inclines, therefore, to the conciu- 
sion that Jesus was not a carpenter, and that, if 
his father ever was one, he had ceased to ply 
his trade before Jesus was old enough to pay 
attention to his work; for otherwise the early 
impressions of the craft would have remained in 
his mind. 

“The tradition, in fact, is that Joseph was a 
very old man, and that he died while Jesus was 
still a lad. It seems pretty certain, on the other 
hand, that Jesus had earned his living in agri- 
culture, vine-dressing, and sheep-raising, so that 
not only were all the details of these occupations 
at his fingers’ ends, but they afforded him with 
the rich stock of illustrations upon which he was 
accustomed to draw. The Jews have never been 
preéminent as craftsmen, for which fact the pro- 
scription of graven images may be in part re- 
sponsible, and the idea of ‘joy in work,’ as 
presented by Ruskin and Morris, is peculiarly 
Western and modern. That Jesus was an artist 
from the literary point of view, no one who 
reads the parable of the ‘Prodigal Son’ can 
doubt, but in the world of the senses it was 
nature, and not art, that attracted him. He had 
no taste for craftsmanship, and it is altogether 
unlikely that he ever was a craftsman. From 
his cradle in the manger of the oxen to his tomb 
in a ‘garden,’ his life savored of the soil and of 
its primary and essential travail.” 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW FAITH. 


See more Mrs. Humphry Ward appears as 

herald of a new religious movement. In 
a review of Carpenter and Wicksteed’s “ Studies 
in Theology,” contributed to the Hibbert Journal, 
she says : 

“Tt cannot be too plainly emphasized that 
what we are now witnessing in the religious life 
around us is the emergence of a fresh religious 
conception, exhibiting the same thrilling and 
vivifying power as the older beliefs in incarna- 
tion and sacrament, 
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CONSCIENCE IN PLACE OF REVELATION. 


«“ For large numbers of religious minds, as has 
been already said, conscience has become, has 
taken the place of, revelation. Its witness is 
not to any external ‘scheme’ or isolated history, 
but simply to its own laws and their implica- 
tions, looked at in the light of experience and 
history. This witness may be far yet from being 
intellectually complete ; but now it is not merely 
a theory, not merely a psychology, it is a facth,— 
that is the important point. Christianity was a 
faith long before it was dogma or philosophy. 
And in this new awe which says ‘ Reverence thy- 
self,’ as all the sages have said it, but adds + For 
in thyself alone is the message of God,’ there isa 
power of infinite development of which the throb 
and impulse are to be felt in essays like these. 
It is as though the human mind, freed from a 
number of dead conceptions, were drawing 
nearer than ever before to things primal and in- 
effable; and in a wholly new sense, what was 
ethic is seen to be religion. It knows in science 
and criticism its best friends; and the tone of 
exultation that is beginning to ring through it is 
the tone of those who already foresee an ap- 
proaching unification of experience and faith, 
no less far-reaching and commanding than the 
great unification elaborated by medieval thought, 
whereof the ruins lie around us.” 


“THE SUPREME PARABLE OF HISTORY.” 


Mrs. Ward does not, however, content herself 
with the inward witness, nor discard the aid of 
Christian history. She welcomes what Amiel 
describes as the transition of Christianity from 
the region of history to the region of psychology. 
She says : 

“Christian philosophy begins anew. What 
the greatness of Christ was and meant in itself, 
we can neither know nor measure,—no more, at 
any rate, and no less than in the case of all other 
human nature. But what Jesus Christ is to us 
Kuropeans, as prophet, teacher, and king of the 
ideal society founded by his life and death,— 
that we can know and express in the normal 
terms of history and experience. ‘Without a 
parable spake He not unto them.’ And his own 
life is the supreme parable of history, possessed 
of the indestructible force, the endless adapta- 
bility, the timelessness, in fact, which belongs to 
the highest life of man, whether in its moral, or 
its intellectual, or its esthetic aspect. Can the 
thought of our day, constructive and analytic, 
rescue Christianity sufficiently from its own de- 
cay to save for us this possession of the life of 
Christ and bring it once more into vital contact 
with theistic philosophy, on the one side, and 
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practical ethic and organization on the other ? 
There lies for many of us, at the present moment, 
the question of questions.” 

Mrs. Ward concludes with the hope that Man- 
chester College, “the only truly free school of 
religious history and philosophy that we pos- 
sess,” will furnish some statement of the whole 
Christian position, philosophical and historical, 
which shall adequately express and represent 
the new religious powers. 





IS THERE AN ANTARCTIC CONTINENT. 


ECENT discoveries in the Antarctic regions 
(described in the July number of the 
Review or Reviews by Mr. Cyrus C. Adams) 
have revived interest in the theory of an Ant- 
arctic continent. In the Naturwissenschaftliche 
Wochenschrift for October 11, Dr. Meisenheimer 
writes a very timely account of the history of 
the theory of the present beliefs of scientific men 
on this subject. The article is entitled “The 
Researches up to the Present Time in Regard to 
the Relations of the Three Southern Continents 
to an Antarctic Distribution Center.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS ABOUT THE 
SOUTH POLE. 


The botanist Hooker, from his study of the 
distribution of plants, was the first (about the 
middle of the nineteenth century) to suggest 
the former connection of the southern conti- 
nents, inasmuch as he found a close relationship 
between the plants of New Zealand, Australia, 
and South America. Darwin noticed a similar 
relationship, but thought it due to the dissemi- 
nation of seeds by icebergs, currents, etc., and 
not to a direct land connection. Rutimeyer was 
the first to formulate the idea of a great Ant- 
arctic continent, with a warm climate, from 
which animals and plants had migrated toward 
the north over land bridges into Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and South America. Then the wingless 
birds of these regions, the emus of Australia, 
the ostriches of Africa, the giant birds of New 
Zealand and Madagascar, and the rhea of South 
America, could be considered as having a com- 
mon origin in this supposed polar continent. 
Other authors found further facts to confirm 
this idea. Gill found nearly related fishes, Bed- 
dard earthworms allied to one another, and other. 
closely related animals were noted by other 
authors. 


THE FOUR NORTHERLY EXTENSIONS, 


The theory of an Antarctic continent was 
brought out in most detail by Forbes, in a paper 
on the Chatham Islands. Basing his conclusions 
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on the facts of the distribution of animals in the 
southern continents, he drew a chart giving the 
limits of the hypothetical continent. According 
to him, Antarctica must have had a warm climate, 
and an abundant vegetation, until the gradual 
cooling drove life toward the north. The con- 
tinent consisted of a mass of land around the 
south pole, with four long extensions to the 
north. ne of these extensions included New 
Zealand and the Chatham Islands, and extended 
to a considerable distance north of New Zealand. 
This land he called « Antipodea.” A second 
extension took in Tasmania and eastern Aus- 
tralia,— western Australia remaining for a long 
time separate. A third extension included Mada- 
gascar, and went as far as the Mascarenes. A 





bridge cgnnected this with Africa. A fourth 
extension connected Antarctica with South 


America, and included the islands to the south 
and east of South America. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE CONTINENT THEORY. 


Since Forbes’ time, the tendency seems to be 
to reduce the size of the continent and to explain 
the distribution of the forms of life more by 
land bridges. Hutton, who was formerly an 
ardent adherent of the theory, in 1884 gave it 
up completely, and explained the presence of 
related forms in the southern continents by a 
supposed land connection through the Pacific. 
Wallace opposed the theory of an Antarctic conti- 
nent, and explained the presence of the wingless 
birds in the southern continents by supposing 
that they originated in several centers and were 
gradually developed from flying birds by succes- 
sive modifications, and that hence there was no 
reason for supposing a land connection. Other 
authors explained the presence of the various 
forms by supposing that they migrated from the 
north instead of from the south. Later, Burck- 
hardt has been studying the ancestry of the 
wingless birds, and finds that they come from 
different stocks, and declares that, so far as they 
are concerned, there is no reason for presuppos- 
ing Antarctica. The only possible land connec- 
tion of the southern continents which he allows 
is that between South America and Australia, 
and he holds the evidence for this, even, as not 
of any special weight. 

At the present time, about all that is certainly 
left of Antarctica is this connection of South 
America and Australia, and Dr. Meisenheimer 
considers that there is some reason for believing 
in this because of the similarity of the animals. 
The results of further explorations of the Ant- 
arctic regions may determine the question defi- 
nitely. Several parties of explorers are now at 
work on the problem. 
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PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
a the Magazine of Art for November, Prof. 

Hubert von Herkomer writes the first part 
of an article on the art of portrait painting, and 
init discusses the subject from the popular point 
of view. He says: 

«There is hardly a grown-up man or woman 
who does not love to hear a difficult subject 
simplified for a juvenile audience. Now, for 
the word ‘juvenile’ substitute the word ‘lay,’ 
and imagine yourselves, for once, a lay audience 
listening to a painter talking in the simplest 
and most untechnical way about portrait paint- 
ing. I call this first paper on portrait painting 
‘popular’ on these grounds, and for the further 
reason that I think it well to make some sub- 
jects belonging to our art so clear and simple 
that a non-artist could retain some definite ideas 
upon them. 

‘Now, has it ever occurred to you what a 
wonderful thing is a good portrait,—how it all 
but breathes, all but speaks ? How the inner- 
most soul of the subject is there, indelibly fixed, 
to live on through centuries ? How, apart from 
the lifelikeness, it speaks to the painters of all 
ages as a work of art ? 

THE PAINTER MUST KNOW THE SITTER. 


«Let us investigate some of the mysteries of 
portrait painting, or rather of the way we paint- 
ers go to work to produce a portrait—always, 
remember, from a popular, and not a technical, 
point of view. The first consideration is, of 
course, the subject ; in other words, your sitter. 
I need hardly say it is not possible to commence 
operations on first sight of the sitter; it is 
necessary to become acquainted with him from 
many points of view. The painter must ‘see 
through all hindrance’ the inner man or woman, 
must satisfy himself that he knows the broader 
characteristics of the sitter’s personality, before 
he can go further, and select, first of all, an 
attitude that will lend itself to artistic treatment, 
and yet be wholly illustrative of the main pecul- 
iarities of your sitter. 


THE PROBLEM OF MOODS. 


“ But with long practice it is surprising how 
quickly one can get to know all that is necessary 
before beginning the closer scrutiny which takes 
place in the actual performance of the painting, 
as this is accompanied by the most powerful 
engine for the discovery of the inner man—viz., 
conversation. Happy is the portrait painter who 
can talk while he works, and happy the sitter if 
he may talk or listen. 

“The common cant tells you to paint a man 
‘as he is,’ but fails to say at what moment. Now, 





















a mood, the weather, the light, sympathy or an- 
tipathy, health or sickness, cheerfulness or melan- 
choly, will so alter a man ‘as he is’ that he may 
be scarcely recognizable as the man that ‘was’ 
—something wholly different—a short time back. 
It is merely common justice to humanity that 
you should take some pains to catch a sitter at 
his best. It is only to wait until the most ex- 
pressive aspect comes over the face, and then to 
seize it, for it is sure to repeat itself often 
enough, if your conversational engine is in sen- 
sitive working order, to secure it permanently 
in the picture. 

“As I have already said, the first duty is to 
fix an attitude that shall in itself constitute half 
the likeness, as well as secure the best side of 
the face—a matter of the greatest importance. 


ARTISTIC TREATMENT VERSUS PORTRAITURE. 


“Now, two points frequently clash,—the 
view of the face that will lend itself satisfactorily 
to artistic treatment, and the view that will give 
the most comprehensive illustration of the man’s 
character. One or the other has frequently to 
be sacrificed. To get merely the picturesque 
aspect of the sitter is -certainly to satisfy the ar- 
tistic craving of the painter’s nature ; but to get 
that at the expense of the likeness or interpreta- 
tion of the man is not to satisfy those who are 
to possess the portrait, and who commissioned 
you to doit. On the other hand, to leave out 
that very quality which makes the work live 
through centuries as a work of art is to deprive 
the artist of his first right. It is the combina- 
tion of the two qualities that constitutes the 
successful work and _ satisfies, not only the 
painter’s hopes of posthumous fame, but the man 
who pays for the picture. 


THE QUESTION OF LIGHT. 


« After the attitude is decided upon, in por- 
traiture, there is still another grave question to 
be settled before the painting can proceed, and 
that is the arrangement of light. I have always 
found two lights in the studio more satisfac- 
tory ; that is, a top and aside light. The top 
gives full roundness and modeling, and the side, 
coming straight into the face, dissipates the 
heavy masses of shadow produced by the top 
light alone, which would be more disastrous if 
used alone than the side light. The absence of 
heavy shadows enables the painter to give the 
fullest attention to subtle expressions, especially 
of the eye, and although this very absence of 
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shadow increases the difficulties for the painter, 
it is well worth the additional struggle.” 


THE EYE AND ITS IMPORTANCE. 


“TI mentioned the eye. The eye holds the key 
to the character. The eye speaks the language 
that is understood by all mankind. The eye is 
charged with the thoughts of the mind behind 
it ; indeed, you discharge your innermost soul 
through your eye. And painting alone can re- 
produce the look in an eye that would baffle any 
other form of interpretation. Yet, strange to 
say, some painters,—indeed, some of our best,— 
have carefully evaded the eye. But a portrait 
without the living look in the eye is but a soul- 
less thing. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TYPES. 


‘‘My experience in portraiture has almost 
wholly been limited to the English and Amer- 
ican nations. I have only painted a few Ger- 
mans and one Russian lady. But between the 
English and American nations there are marked 
differences in demeanor and habits of thought 
which materially affect the sitter’s personality 
for the painter. The Englishman, for instance, 
has an ingrained shyness which often uncom- 
fortably disguises the strong and courageous 
inner man, and puts the diagnosing painter off 
the scent and on a wrong track. Not so the 
American ; he is cool, collected, and self-pos- 
sessed, and is himself, so to speak, wherever he 
is. He is proud of this, and, being a student of 
human nature and a reader of character, puts 
the painter at once on his mettle, for he makes 
the painter feel he has to read a reader, and is 
undergoing precisely what he attempts to make 
his sitter undergo. This is a mutual advantage, 
and saves time. Being quick-acting, the sym- 
pathies or antipathies are quickly settled. But 
the Englishman is shy in asking your terms ; 
shy when he sees himself on the canvas; shy 
in offering you the money when the work is 
done, or, if a presentation portrait, shy when 
the portrait is presented to him; but, with 
strange inconsistency, seems to throw aside all 
shyness in his real anxiety to be exhibited in 
the Royal Academy. 

“Truly, an art that can bring a living indi- 
vidual before our eyes is a great art. All the 


more should it be used to represent mankind in 
its noblest, its most beautiful, its heroic, or its 
moral aspect, and this be it in subject-picture or 
portraiture.” 





THE HOLIDAY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 


NE year ago, in this department, we alluded to 
O the tendency among our American illustrated 
monthlies to shape their December issues with less 
direct reference than formerly to the Christmas anni- 
versary. We remarked at the same time that the 
covers and illustrations of the magazines showed no 
falling off in sumptuousness, as compared with earlier 
attempts. The same statements hold true as applied 
to the so-called ‘‘Christmas numbers” of 1903. The 
old-time Christmas features are comparatively few, 
but a year’s progress in the art of color printing has 
made possible a degree of excellence on the artistic side 
that puts most of the earlier achievements in this 
direction to the blush. 

THE CENTURY, HARPER’S, AND SCRIBNER’S. 

In the illustration of the three older magazines which 
in this field have most in common, the work of a few 
well-known artists still holds a preéminent place, but 
less familiar names are signed to several of the illus- 
trative and decorative features. To illustrate Mrs. 
Edith Wharton’s description of ‘Italian Villas and 
Their Gardens,” the Century reproduces in colors a 
series of striking pictures by Mr. Maxfield Parrish. 
The frontispiece of Scribner’s, too, is a drawing by the 
same artist, also reproduced in colors, and employed, 
by an odd coincidence, to illustrate another bit of Mrs. 
Wharton’s writing,—in this case an amusing story of 
“A Venetian Night’s Entertainment.” 

In Harper’s, the place of honor is granted to Mr. 
Howard Pyle, fourof whose paintings illustrate Miss 
Olivia Howard Dunbar’s “ Peire Vidal—Troubadour,” 
one of the four serving as the frontispiece of the num- 
ber. Other fine examples of color printing in the De- 
cember Harper’s,—meeting the requirements of a 
wholly different form of illustration,—are Mr. W. T. 
Smedley’s paintings accompanying Mark Twain’s capi- 
tal sketch of ‘‘ A Dog’s Tale.” 

To revert to the more purely imaginative and alle- 
gorical in magazine pictures, Mr. Albert Sterner con- 
tributes several notable drawings for Mildred McNeal’s 
‘Ride of the Valkyries,” in the Century, and in the 
same magazine Violet Oakley’s two Christmas pictures 
are decidedly effective. Two beautiful series of child 
pictures are Jessie Willcox Smith’s “The Child ina 
Garden,” in Scribner’s, and Elizabeth Shippen Green’s 
paintings in Harper’s accompanying verses entitled 
“The Little Past,” by Josephine Preston Peabody. 

Among the most successful travel pictures of the 
month are Mr. Edward Penfield’s color sketches of 
‘Holland from the Stern of a Boeier,” in Scribner's. 
In Harper's, several paintings by André Castaigne have 
been reproduced in tint to illustrate Guy Wetmore Car- 
ryl’s ‘‘ Playground of Paris.” In plain black and white, 
Mr. E. C. Peixotto has done some capital drawings to 
go with Frederick Palmer’s description of ‘“‘ Buda and 
Pest,” in Scribner’s. Additional art features of the 
latter magazine are Mr. G. Alden Peirson’s decorations 
with Dr. van Dyke’s ‘‘Ode to Music ” and a reproduc- 
tion of Sargent’s new wall painting for the Boston 
Public Library. Besides the color pictures already 
mentioned, the Century illustrates ‘‘The Children of 
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the People,” by Jacob A. Riis, with drawings by Ellen 
Bernard Thompson, and in tint there are three of Mr. 
A. B. Frost’s characteristic ‘coon pictures,” while 
Charlotte Harding’s clever portrayal of ‘‘ Temptations 
to Be Good” is rivaled only by the same illustrator’s 
pictures of ‘‘ The Ordeal of Maude Joyce,” contributed 
to Harper's. 

Among the text features of the Century, the series of 
Thackeray letters revealing incidents of his friendship 
with an American family is continued, with growing 
interest. There is a serious discussion of ‘‘ Fanaticism 
in the United States” by Dr. J. M. Buckley, while Mr. 
Franklin Clarkin writes on ‘‘The Daily Walk of the 
Walking Delegate.” André Saglio describes the Bigou- 
dines, a peculiar people among the Bretons. 

In Harpevr’s, Mr. J. C. Thomson contributes an inter- 
esting paper on ‘‘Tennyson’s Suppressed Poems,” Mr. 
John R. Spears writes on the “‘ Beginnings of the Ameri- 
can Navy,” Dr. George H. Darwin describes ‘‘ The Birth 
of a Satellite,” and Professor Lounsbury replies to the 
query “Is English Becoming Corrupt?” There are 
also entertaining papers on “‘ The Lords of the Sahara,” 
by W. J. Harding King, and ‘The University of St. 
Petersburg,” by President C. F. Thwing. 

Scribner’s is notable for its poetry; Dr. Henry van 
Dyke contributes an ‘‘Ode td Music,” while Edith M. 
Thomas, Anne O’Hagan, Julia C. R. Dorr, and Robert- 
son Trowbridge are represented by short poems. The 
Christmas story of the number is contributed by John 
Fox, Jr. A little girl and a dog named “Satan” are 
the principal characters. The pictures are drawings 
by A. I. Keller. 

M’CLURE’S, THE COSMOPOLITAN, AND MUNSEY’S. 

As for the rest of the popular monthlies, we find in 
them even less of the distinctively Christmas element 
than we find in the group just mentioned. In McClure’s, 
Miss Tarbell opens the second part of the “ History of 
the Standard Oil Company ”—a wonderfully complete 
record of the “‘rebate” fights in the eighties. Another 
important feature of this magazine is Mr. John La 
Farge’s commentary on ‘‘One Hundred Masterpieces 
of Painting,” the present month’s installment being 
devoted to portraits of civic life, with reproductions in 
tint of several great paintings. McClure’s has the usual 
complement of short stories, including one Christmas 
tale. 

In his own magazine, the Cosmopolitan, Mr. John 
Brisbin Walker ventures a forecast of New York’s 
changes in the ensuing six years, based on a calculation 
of the progress made in successive decades from 1860 to 
1900, and in the first three years of the present century. 
In this connection Mr. Walker takes occasion to pro- 
pose the holding of an exposition to commemorate the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the arrival of Henry 
Hudson, in 1909. The leading illustrated feature of 
this month’s Cosmopolitan is an article by Lady Henry 
Somerset on ‘British Social Life.” Mrs. Aubrey 
Le Blond gives an exhilarating account of “ Zigzag 
Tobogganing,” and Mr. Philip Eastman describes 
‘“Home-made Windmills of the Western States.” The 
‘‘Captains of Industry” sketched in this issue are 
Capt. Norton Goddard and Francis H. Clergue. 

In Munsey’s for December, the articles of preéminent 
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“human interest” are ‘‘ The Street-Car Kings,” by E. J. 
Edwards, and ‘‘The Cleveland Boys’ Club,” by W. 
Frank McClure. Mr. A. G. Baker contributes an inter- 
esting history of the White House china. 


EVERYBODY’S AND FRANK LESLIE’S. 


The frontispiece of Everybody’s Magazine is a repro- 
duction of Eugéne Burnand’s painting of the head of 
Christ, and in the opening pages of the number, Mr. 
Christian Brinton gives some account of the career and 
work of this great painter of sacred subjects, who, 
strangely enough, remains almost unknown outside 
the continent of Europe. Five other of Burnand’s 
paintings are here presented for the first time, it is said, 
to the English-speaking world. 

The same magazine has an instructive article entitled 
‘“*When Slav Meets Jap,” by O. K. Davis, the New York 
Sun’s war correspondent in China and the Philippines. 
The subjects of the ‘Intimate Portraits,” this month, 
are Adelina Patti, Charles J. Bonaparte, Judge Peter 
S. Grosscup, Alfred Henry Lewis, and Miss Bessie An- 
thony, the national women’s golf champion. 

In Frank Leslie’s appears a series of four full-page 
drawings in color, entitled ‘‘The Wild Beasts’ Christ- 
mas Dinner,” by Charles Livingston Bull. Judge 
Henry A. Shute describes the Christmas festivities of 
‘“‘A Few Real Boys.” There is a Christmas story by 
Margaret Shipp, and one by Paul L. McKenrick. The 
most ambitious feature of the number is ‘“‘ The Story of 
Rose Fortune,” which purports to be the ‘‘true and per- 
sonal history of a country girl who earned her living in 
New York.” John F. Brownell writes about ‘Charles 
J. Bonaparte: A Useful Citizen,” and Campbell B. 
Casad contributes a capital sketch of ‘‘The Property- 
Man.” 


OUTING. 


The December number of Outing is breezy and at- 
tractive, if not especially suggestive of Christmas in 
anything else than its frontispiece, which is a drawing 
in color by Walter Whitehead, entitled ‘‘Getting the 
Christmas Dinner.” Mr. Caspar Whitney writes enter- 
tainingly on “‘My First Musk-Ox ;” Mr. Charles Bel- 
mont Davis describes ‘‘The American Business Man 
at Play ;” Capt. T. Bentley Mott writes on ‘The Auto- 
mobile in War;” and the famous Indian festival at 
Taos is the subject of an interesting sketch by James 
A. Le Roy. Mr. Vance Thompson contributes a most 
readable sketch of ‘‘The Paris Cabman.” A feature of 
special interest to horsemen is Mr. Charles A. Treva- 
than’s paper on ‘Sustained Speed of the American 
Race-Horse : Lessons of the 1903 Season.” 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


Following its custom, Country Life in America is- 
sues a “Christmas annual” in the form of a special 
double number, superbly illustrated and embellished. 
“Christmas Greens and Flowers” is the title of an elab- 
orate article by Thomas McAdam, who tells how Christ- 
mas trees and other greens are collected, and how the 
best plants for Christmas flowers are cultivated. The 
pictures with this article consist of photographs and 
color designs printed on the same generous scale which 
have made previous “special numbers” of this sumptu- 
ous periodical so attractive. Other articles especially 
pertinent to the season are “Christmas in the Pine 
Woods,” by Stewart Edward White; ‘“‘A Christmas 
Dinner for 300,000 Guests,” by Commander Booth-Tuck- 
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er; ‘Christmas Games,” by Mrs. Burton Kingsland ; 
‘Christmas on a Louisiana Sugar Plantation,” by Grace 
King ; and an editorial on ‘‘ The Intimate Art of Christ- 
mas Giving.” Mr. John A. Gade writes on ‘“Skeeing : 
A New Sport for America ;” Mr. A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
reproduces, with the aid of his own photographs, ‘ Ani- 
mal Stories Told by the Snow ;” Mr. Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts describes ‘‘The Home of a Naturalist ;” and there 
are various other features skillfully planned to enlist 
the interest of the untutored city mind in that part of 
the external universe that God made. 





THE WORLD’S WORK. 


N the December World’s Work, Miss Adéle Marie 

Shaw contributes a thorough and discriminat- 

ing survey of “The Character of New York Public 
Schools.” Her conciusions are thus stated : 

‘1, New York City has the most difficult educational 
problem in the country. It stands in a class by itself, 
and has difficulties that no other city presents. 

‘*2. Under the present school administration, it is do- 
ing wonderful work toward solving that problem. 

“3. But conditions still exist that put the complete 
solution of the problem beyond the reach of any normal 
effort and expense. 

‘¢4, The only remedies for such conditions are the re- 
striction of immigration and a vast increase in expendi- 
ture—larger than has yet been dreamed of.” 

GOVERNOR TAFT’S WORK IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Prof. Bernard Moses, of the second Philippine com- 
mission, writes on the administration of Governor Taft 
in the Philippines. His article, which is a glowing 
tribute to Judge Taft’s ability, sagacity, and disinter- 
estedness, is followed by anecdotes of the last three 
years’ civil administration in the islands. Under Gov- 
ernor Taft, schools have been established in every prov- 
ince, a sound currency has been introduced, the harbors 
have been improved, a cable service has been estab- 
lished, and a million-dollar census taken. 

WHO OWNS THE UNITED STATES? 

This question, in the opinion of Sereno S. Pratt, 
should be changed, so as to read, Who controls the 
United States? ‘As the power to make rates of freight 
and rates of interest on loans is the highest power in 
the business world, and as the power of our railroad 
rates and, to a large degree, the power over rates of 
interest are wielded by the same small group of 
capitalists, it would not be impossible to name, say, 
twenty or thirty men as practically controlling the 
trade, and thus the wealth, of the United States.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There are valuable and suggestive discussions of 
“The New Farmer and a New Earth,” by Prof. B. T. 
Galloway, of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; ‘‘ Life in the Corn Belt,” by Prof. T. N. Carver; 
and “Surgical Advance in the United States,” by Dr. 
Frank P. Foster. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE December Atlantic opens with an article by 

the Rev. Dr. Theodore T. Munger on “The 

Church: Some Immediate Questions.” Concerning 

such lay movements as the Young Men’s Christian As- 

sociation, the Christian Endeavor Society, etc., this 
writer says : 
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“Tt isa part of the confusion and blindness in the 
Church world that these movements have not been more 
closely examined and measured both pro and con. It 
might be expected that the churches would welcome 
such possible recruits in the desperate conflict that lies 
before them. They have undertaken to do the one safe 
and most necessary thing to be done in this world ; and 
that is to do good. Almost everything else is ques- 
tioned, orsoon will be. The only refuge of the churches 
isin planting themselves on this eternal thing which 
cannot be shaken.” 

THE JOURNALIST’S TRADE. 


Apropos of the founding of the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism, Mr. Arthur Reed Kimball contributes 
some reflections on ‘‘ The Profession of Publicist.” In 
commenting on the rewards of the calling, Mr. Kimball 
tells the following anecdote of the late John Swinton, 
for many years managing editor of the New York Sun 
under Charles A. Dana: 

‘“‘Swinton,” said Mr. Dana, one day, ‘‘I need a first- 
class editorial writer. Have you one to recommend ?” 
‘“¢How much are you willing to pay, Mr. Dana?” asked 
Mr. Swinton. ‘For a first-class man, $125 a week,” 
was the reply. ‘But you cannot get a first-class man 
for that,” protested Mr. Swinton. ‘‘ Why not ?” asked 
Mr. Dana. ‘That is what I pay you, and don’t you 
consider yourself a first-class man?” ‘‘ No, Mr. Dana,” 
rejoined Mr. Swinton. “If I were a ‘first-class man’ I 
should be paying you $125 a week.” 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR THE MOROS. 


A writer in the December Atlantic, Mr. R. L. Ballard, 
confirms the favorable account of conditions among the 
Moros given elsewhere in the present number of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS. He thinks that the passage to 
civil government ought not to be a difficult one. These 
things, he says, are necessary: ‘‘The skill to take hold 
of and turn to account favoring conditions and char- 
acteristics, the patience and consideration to allow for 
Moro ideas and customs, yet the tact and firmness not 
to allow them to defeat our ends.” 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


sé NGLO-AMERICAN’S” “ Indictment of the Brit- 

ish Monarchy,” which opens in the November 
number of the North American, is chiefly an appeal to 
the Briton’s yearning for “efficiency ” in government. 
“Anglo-American” does not believe that the caste 
system in England, with all its disabilities, can be 
uprooted, but he holds that regeneration can be accom- 
plished, if a beginning is made at the top. ‘‘The mon- 
archy must lead England into the path of efficiency ; 
but, to do so, it must first become efficient itself.” 


IS FOOTBALL GOOD SPORT ? 


President George HE. Merrill, of Colgate University, 
notes various defects in the game of football, considered 
as asport. No sport, in his opinion, justifies such risks 
of ‘bodily injury as are constantly taken by football- 
players. Furthermore, in this game, mere physical 
weight is everything ; skill is a minor factor, and ‘has 
little chance against beef.” Another objection lies in 
the fundamental principle of the game,—the stopping 
of good play by interference and opposition (using 
the word “interference” not in its technical sense, but 
to mean any and all attempts to break up and prevent 








good play). In this latter feature, there is a sharp 
contrast between football and baseball. ‘ Baseball 
resents as foul any attempt to spoil the play of an 
opponent. What would baseball be if the man run- 
ning the bases were to be tripped up?” President Mer- 
rill bases another objection to the game on the great 
inequality in the scores. There is rarely any approach 
to equality of skill and strength between contending 
teams. Most scores show such inequalities as 21 to 0, 
56 to 0, 45 to 6, ete. Admitting that the athletic am- 
bitions of the American college boy are now largely 
centered in football, President Merrill deems it unfor- 
tunate ‘‘that these ambitions cannot be centered upon 
a sport in which the element of chance shall be elimi- 
nated as far as possible, skillful and strenuous effort 
meet no interference, the common conditions of fairness 
be preserved, results that have been honorably won re- 
ceive due credit, and the final scores be measurably 
close.” 
TREATING THE EYES OF NEW YORK’S SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Frances Weston Carruth describes as ‘‘A Unique 
Municipal Crusade” the campaign waged by the health 
and school officials of New York City against trachoma, 
the contagious eye-disease brought to our seaboard 
cities by immigrants. Last year’s inspection of the 
New York schools revealed the presence of more than 
17,000 cases of this loathsome malady. In January, 
1903, the city made an appropriation of $20,000 to cover 
the expenses of an experimental ca::paign under the 
direction of the Board of Health. As a result, the dis- 
ease has been brought under control, and thousands of 
cases have been cured without interference with the 
schooling of the children. All of the children in the 
public schools now pass under the eye of medical in- 
spectors specially instructed in the diagnosis of tra- 
choma. As this is a filth disease, much has been done 
in the tenement homes to induce a stricter obedience of 
sanitary laws, and especially the more frequent appli- 
cation of soap and water. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


This number abounds in timely political and economic 
articles. Premier Roblin, of Manitoba, defines western 
Canada’s views of the Chamberlain tariff scheme. Mr. 
Charles A. Conant, one of the American commissioners 
on international exchange, describes the process of 
“ Putting China on the Gold Standard.” The Hon. S. 
J. Barrows presents a study of the membership of the 
last Congress, classified with reference to nationality, 
age, occupation, education, character, and personal abil- 
ity. Mr. Henry Michelsen writes on ‘‘ The Purpose and 
Method of Forest Reservation.” 

There is an account of the recent wireless telegraphy 
conference, by Mr. John I. Waterbury ; ‘‘ A Postscript 
on Ruskin,” by Vernon Lee; ‘‘A Mohammedan View 
of the Macedonian Problem,” by Muhammad Baraka- 
tullah ; and a paper on ‘*The United States and the 
Late Lord Salisbury,” by Mayo W. Hazeltine. The 
article on St. Gaudens, the sculptor, has been noticed at 
length in another department. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
i’ the Contemporary Review for November, Mrs. 
Fawcett contrasts two visits to South Africa, one 
paid in 1901 and the other this year. She gives a very 
favorable account of what has been done toward re- 
settling the country. 
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“Gentle peace had not yet made the valleys smile 
with waving corn ; but the difference between 1901 and 
1903 was comparable to the difference between death 
and life ; or, if that be too extreme an expression, it was 
like the difference between the agony and weakness of 
mortal sickness and steady progress toward convales- 
cence.” 

Mrs. Fawcett considers the new school system a suc- 
cess, and furthermore, considers the school system in 
the concentration camps as also a success. The article 
is, on the whole, written in a rather unsympathetic 
tone. Writing on the labor question, she mentions the 
fact that the domestic-servant problem is as acute as 
the mining-labor problem. She mentions cases of 
women cooks getting as much as £11 ($55) a month. 
Capable women servants can easily get from £7 ($35) to 
£12 ($60) a month and board. 

THE BALKAN INFERNO. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon devotes the whole of his chronique of 
“Foreign Affairs” in the November Contemporary to 
Macedonia. -He has been a long time in Bulgaria, on 
the Macedonian frontier, and what he has seen has 
only accentuated his wrath at the shameful inactivity 
of the European powers, who, as he says, dispatch naval 
squadrons to compel payment of a few thousand pounds, 
but refuse to put a stop to a diabolical saturnalia of 
blood and fire against which all Christendom should 
rise as one man. The only active factors in the prob- 
lem at present are Turkey, Bulgaria, Russia, and Aus- 
tria; and unless some new factor is introduced, the 
Christians of Macedonia will disappear from the face of 
the earth. The reforms elaborated by Count Lamsdorff 
and Count Goluchowski are merely a mockery. 


THE FUTURE OF THE FOUR BRITISH PARTIES. 


Mr. J. A. Spender contributes a paper on ‘‘ The Party 
Situation” in which he gives a detailed summary of 
the development of parties and men up to the present 
stage. He now distinguishes four distinct parties, the 
Chamberlainite Protectionists, the Balfour Protection- 
ists, the Liberals, and the Unionist Free Traders, or 
Free Fooders. He predicts that the first two will ulti- 
mately coalesce. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

HE November Nineteenth Century is a readable 
but not an exciting number. Mr. Archibald 
Hurd writes about ‘‘The Success of the Submarine,” 
and Mr. W. J. Fletcher on ‘‘ Naval Tactics of the Past.” 
Mr. Fletcher declares that the whole system of tactics 
for modern fleets has to be worked out yet, as the few 
wars in which ironclad vessels have taken part have 

not yet evolved any recognized system. 

SUNSPOTS. 

It is generally believed that sunspots are associ- 
ated with heavy rain; but Father Cortie, who devotes 
a paper to the subject, says that the connection is still 
a matter of doubt. It is not yet even certain whether 
the dark spots are cavities or prominences, though the 
balance of evidence seems in favor of the former. The 
spectroscope proves that the spots are composed of the 
vapors of metals, among which vanadium and titanium 
are specially predominant; and the spectroscope also 
proves that these masses of vapor are under pressure. 
A sunspot is in reality intensely bright ; its apparent 
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darkness merely results from contrast against the still 
more brilliant photosphere. 


DICKENS. 


Mr. Walter Frewen Lord writes a good article on 
Dickens, whom he sums up as follows: 

‘“We may say of his work, as a whole, what Turgue- 
neff said of ‘La Nabab,’ that it may be described as 
being in some parts very great, while much of it is hack- 
work. If there is something in Dickens that we would 
prefer to forget, there is at least as much that we cannot 
forget if we would. He is often a caricaturist, but at 
least as often he is far above all caricaturists. His place 
is not with the greatest artists. He does not live with 
the Veroneses and the Titians, but he is far apart from 
the Caraccisti. Heis hardly Rembrandt, but we cannot 
leave him with the Jan Steens and the Ostades. He is 
not academic ; he remained to the last untrained, un- 
drilled, recognizing no models, consciously or uncon- 
sciously,—one would even say that he despised them. 
As a result, he often created, and he often driveled. He 
cheers us beyond any other writer that ever lived ; and 
he bores us worse than the daily newspaper. He stands 
alone,—Charles Dickens.” 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S CRITERION. 


Mr. C. B. Wheeler writes amusingly on ‘ Criteria.” 

“The untraveled Englishman is, as 2 rule, distin- 
guished by one very simple criterion ; so well schooled 
has he been in Union Jack lore, so familiar with the 
history of all our national heroes from King Alfred to 
Lord Kitchener, that for all people and practices he has 
one unvarying test—are they or have they not been 
English ?—for if not, he will have nothing to say to 
them. The legend ‘ Made in Germany’ is enough to con- 
demn anything in his eyes, from a kitchen utensil to 
the higher criticism. Think of the depth of contempt 
underlying the word‘ un-English ’—is there inthe mouth 
of a Saxon any term whereby he can express more fitly 
the utmost repudiation and contempt? As commonly 
used, it is a synonym for all that is bad, with the added 
advantage of not obliging the user to particularize the 
special form of badness he has in mind. Less favored 
nations cannot boast of a term which will in the same 
breath vilify an action and extol their own nationality ; 
but, of course, such a term would be meaningless in 
any other country.” 


*WANTED—WOMEN DOCTORS. 


Mary L. Breakell has an article on ‘‘ Women in the 
Medical Profession,” in which she says that many 
women suffer in health because they dislike going to 
men doctors and distrust doctors of their own sex. She 
makes the following excellent suggestion : 

‘‘ Probably every town (and village) of consequence in 
this kingdom is now provided with its staff of district 
nurses, and an excellent work they do. Would it not 
be possible for boards of health and local authorities to 
go a step further than they already have done and 
appoint in every township of importance a qualified 
medical woman officer of health, who, without encroach- 
ing on the duties of others, would be at hand to minis- 
ter to the needs of her own sex when required? Doubt- 
less one result of such public appointments would be 
that women in general would soon begin to place more 
confidence in doctors of their own sex, and would make 
use of them. Then probably the nervous diseases of 
women, so prevalent to-day, treated by medical women 
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who may understand how to deal with them almost 
better than doctors of the opposite sex, would decrease ; 
and men, as well as women, would ultimately reap the 
benefit of the innovation, in happier homes, made pos- 
sible by the improved health of their womankind.” 

Miss Breakell mentions that out of 249 women doc- 
tors in Great Britain, 49 hold the degree of M.D., and 
some of them that of M.S., a higher proportion of the 
total number than is held by medical men. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Lord Burghclere gives us another installment of his 
translations from Virgil, Mrs. Ady writes on ‘The 
Ladies of the Italian Renaissance,” and there is a vivid 
description of the outbreak of the Mutiny at Meerut 
from the pen of the lady who sent the famous telegram 
giving the first news of the revolt. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
HE Fortnightly Review for November contains 
several good literary articles, of which the best 
is Mr. Chesterton’s on “‘ The Political Poetry of William 
Watson.” He says: 

“In Mr. Watson’s political poems may be found what 
can be found nowhere else in modern England—the old 
and authentic voice of the England of Milton and 
Wordsworth. Nothing is more striking that this paral- 
lelism between Mr. Watson’s diction and his moral 
policy.” 

Mr. Watson is essentially democratic, but he will 
never be popular. 

“One cause of his necessary isolation is that he is 
fundamentally democratic. I know that the word will 
be misunderstood. With music-hall refrains ringing in 
our ears, with torrents of books about the brutality and 
ignorance of the East End flooding the market, with 
every halfpenny paper peppered with slang and every 
public speech filled with appeals to the common sense 
of workingmen, it seems ridiculous to point to the most 
lonely, the most polished, the most academic and elab- 
orate of modern men of genius and call him democratic. 
But he is democratic. He does not appeal to the lower 
classes, which is appealing to an oligarchy.” 

Mr. Chesterton’s paper contains some very acute 
criticism on Mr. Kipling. 

THE MENDING OF THE EDUCATION ACT. 


Dr. Macnamara writes on ‘‘ The Education Act in the 
New Parliament,” on the somewhat doubtful assump- 
tion that the new Parliament, when it comes, will 
have a strong enough Liberal majority to amend the 
act. He declares that the education committee for 
each area should be a committee of the municipal 
council, composed of the elected members of the coun- 
cil, with one or two seats offered to consultative ex- 
perts. The selection of managers should be left unre- 
servedly in the hands of the education authority. As 
to religious instruction, every school should be opened 
daily with prayers, the singing of hymns, and the read- 
ing of the Scriptures. 

“Following this opening service, Scripture lessons 
should be given in each class, consisting of the com- 
mittal to memory of certain selected portions of Holy 
Writ, such as the Ten Commandments, portions of the 
Psalms, and the Proverbs, the Beatitudes, and so on. 
Attendance at this service and lesson would be subject 


to the ‘conscience clause.’” 








The free use of the former board schools should be 
granted for the purpose of denominational religious 
teaching. A rental should be paid to the trustees of 
school buildings erected by denominational agencies. 
The education authority should fix its own tests for 
teachers. These changes, be says, would satisfy the 
Liberal claim for full control and the Conservative 
claim for specific denominational teaching. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN DEADLOCK. 


Mr. Maurice Gerothwohl contributes an elaborate 
paper under this heading, much of which deals with 
the past relations of the competent parts of the dual 
monarchy. He does not see any prospect of the disrup- 
tion of the empire ; and declares that if Austria had 
a really national statesman the Hungarians would 
come to their senses. Mr. Gerothwohl, of course, takes 
a primarily German view. The Emperor has made the 
non-interference of the Hungarians with the army the 
condition of many concessions. The concession of the 
present Hungarian demands would lead to similar de- 
mands from the other nationalities, and this would in- 
volve the rupture of the technic and moral unity of the 
army. Mr. Gerothwohl altogether regards the Hun- 
garians as the spoiled children of Austrian politics. 

ALFIERI. 

There is a very interesting article by Count Rusconi 
on ‘‘The Alfieri Centenary.”’ Count Rusconi says : 

“Alfieri raised a new building in Italian literature. 
Other writers had hidden the temple of tragedy with 
flowers and wreaths, but he transformed its very foun- 
dations. An essential of his scheme was the powerful 
excitation of good and evil passions, without which 
tragedy would have no meaning. It is the secret of his 
influence upon posterity. Villemain defined Alfieri as 
‘un démocrat féodal, poéte de la méditation solitaire.’ 
He has been compared with Byron, and has certain 
points of likeness to the English poet in his love of 
women and horses, his adventures and travels, his pas- 
sion for liberty. Even in his magnificent head there is 
a distinct resemblance to ‘Handsome George,’ as Byron 
is called in Venice to this day. Both were extraordi- 
narily complex characters, whose strength of will went 
hand-in-hand with wild excesses and nobility of soul,— 
strange examples of human regeneration and of the 
power of fate.” 

THACKERAY AS A CRITIC. 

Mr. Lewis Melville writes on ‘‘ Thackeray as a Reader 
and Critic of Books.” One of Thackeray’s favorite 
writers was Montaigne ; he apparently preferred Schil- 
ler to Goethe, and declared that Dumas was “ better 
than Walter Scott.” Of Swift’s writings he preferred 
the “‘ Journal to Stella ;” and he declared the ‘Song of 
the Shirt” to be the finest lyric ever written—a fact 
which certainly justifies Mr. Melville’s judgment that 
‘tas a rule he preferred second-rate books of the first 
class to the greatest.” Thackeray’s review of Robert 
Montgomery’s poetry beats Macaulay’s for brevity 
and wit. 

“These are nice verses. On examination, we find 
that the compositor, by some queer blunder, has printed 
them backwards; but as it does not seem to spoil the 
sense, we shall not give him the trouble to set them up 
again. They are as good one way as the other.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Alfred Stead writes on ‘‘ The Question of Korea,” 
making many quotations from the diplomatic docu- 



































Miss Elizabeth Robins contributes! a vivid 


ments. 
picture of local sentiment on the subject of the Alaskan 
boundary controversy. There is an article by Mr. 
Andrew Lang on the origin of marriage, a contribution 
by Fiona Macleod, and a delightful poem by Mr. 


Laurence Hope. We also have the second installment 
of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s romance. 





- THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE National Review for November begins by re- 
printing Mr. Chamberlain’s Glasgow speech, re- 
vised by himself. 

General von der Goltz contributes an elaborate paper 
on “The Military Lessons of the South African War.” 
He condemns both the Boers and the British for divid- 
ing their forces, thinks the Boers shouid have made a 
properly organized attack upon Ladysmith, and not 
have abstained from pursuit after the British repulses. 
But the great tactical lesson is this: 

‘“‘That mere mechanical massing of troops has no 
effect in the battle of to-day. This is perhaps the most 
important result, the most striking revelation which it 
has brought us, and the one which will probably ex- 
ercise the greatest influence on the development of the 
art of war in Europe.” 


MODERN FRENCH CARICATURISTS. 


Mr. W. Roberts has a very interesting paper on this 
subject. He says: 

‘¢With us, the caricature is regarded as an occasional 
diversion ; with the French, it has become as essential 
as the daily newspaper. For every one in England who 
earns a reasonably good income as a caricaturist, there 
are probably at least a score in Paris who find the gift a 
profitable one. Many of them, as a matter of fact, keep 
luxurious establishments and maintain motor cars. 
Some of the earlier men found it difficult to make both 
ends meet. The French have a very keen sense of the 
ridiculous. To them, nothing is sacred,—life, death, 
eternity, the great problems of which mankind has been 
seeking the solution for thousands of years, and failing 
in the attempt, afford food for the most ribald jest. The 
Pope is as frequently. a target as the cabman, and 
Monsieur Loubet as the King of England.” 

The lower-class English comic paper could not exist 
more than a fortnight in France. The French have the 
advantage of being able to touch upon all subjects. 

“Not content with the ephemeral appearance in the 
daily or weekly press, the moment a caricaturist makes 
a ‘hit’ his best works are collected into a single vol- 
ume—usually with about one hundred designs—colored 
or plain, as the case may be, and published at from 
three francs fifty centimes to five francs. The popu- 
larity of some of these volumes is remarkable.” 


CARLYLE. 


Sir Leslie Stephen continues his ‘‘ Early Impressions,” 
this month dealing with journalism. He gives the fol- 
lowing picture of Thomas Carlyle : 

‘“‘ Carlyle was still to be seen tramping sturdily enough 
the Chelsea and Kensington region, with an admirer or 
two—Froude or the charming Irish poet, Allingham— 
forming a little body-guard to the ‘grand old Diogenes,’ 
as Huxley called him. Certainly he looked the char- 
acter. His love of portraits fortunately included a love 
of his own; and, though they were apt to remind him 
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rather of a ‘flayed horse-head’ than of the original 
features, they seemed to others to give a vivid enough 
impression. The grand brow overhanging the keen 
eyes and the worn features told sufficiently that his long 
pilgrimage had led through regions of gloom and sorrow, 
and showed scars of the many hard struggles through 
which he had won his way to fame.” 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
[* the Westminster Review for November, Mrs. Mc- 
Ilquham contributes a very interesting survey of 
the English women’s suffrage movement in the last 
century, dealing with Mary Wollstonecraft, Count 
Ségur, Mill, and other advocates of the feminist cause. 
She mentions the following fact as showing the much 
greater interest that was taken in the movement half a 
century ago than to-day : 
“Tn 1841, the Edinburgh Review criticised no less 
than six important works dealing with the social, edu- 
cational, and political status of women!” 


THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 


“Dewi” contributes a short paper entitled ‘‘ Save the 
Children.” He demands that the age limit for child 
workers should be raised, and that child neglect should 
be made a greater crime than shooting a rabbit. The 
system of infant insurance which leads to baby farming 
must be abolished. He attributes many of the cases of 
death among children which are generally ascribed 
merely to ignorant and improper feeding to a deliberate 
intention on the part of parents to rid themselves of 
disagreeable burdens. 


SUN MYTHS AND SUN-WORSHIP. 


Karl Blind writes interestingly on the bronze sun- 
chariot which was recently discovered in the Danish 
island of Seeland. It is supposed to have been made in 
the older Bronze Age, about three thousand years ago. 
The discovery throws important light on the sun- 
worship which was common to all the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian tribes. Dr. Blind says that it can be 
shown that the tale of the Heliades must have come to 
the Greeks from the Baltic, the Greeks merely expand- 
ing and beautifying the tale. 





THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 


N the Empire Review for November, ‘“‘South Afri- 
can” argues strongly in favor of the Rhodes scholars 
going direct from the schools to Oxford. Canada and 
the United States prefer a post-graduate course, on the 
principle that the sending of scholars straight from 
school at so impressionable an age would make them 
“plus anglais que les anglais,” which says little for 
American and Canadian national spirit. The post- 
graduate idea means that the terms of the will as re- 
gards Cape Colony must be altered, and the direct be- 
quests to the originally named four schools annulled ; 
besides which it is pointed out that the system of marks 
becomes virtually impossible. 

There is an interesting articleon ‘‘Cancer in Ireland,” 
by Dr. Hill-Glimo. 

Another paper of especial interest to those acquainted 
with Indian women and their awakening is on “The 
Raniof Kharighur,” an enlightened and highly educated 
Indian lady. 












BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


MILITARY writer in the November Blackwood’s 
describes the autumn maneuvers in the west of 
England with as much vigor as if it had been an actual 
campaign. The literary articles include a paper on 
Thackeray and his critics, and a review of Mr. Henry 
James’ biography of W. W. Story, the American sculp- 
tor. Mr. H. Clifford begins one of his charming stories 
of Malayan life entitled ‘‘Sally: A Study.” 

A writer signing himself ‘‘ Active List” discusses 
what would happen to the empire in a naval war, and 
passionately adjures Canada and Australia to take part 
in the maritime defense of the empire. ‘ Active List” 
assumes that Canada and Australia would necessariby 
be involved in any war to which England was a party, 
but he does not appear to know that the present 
Canadian prime minister has always publicly declared 
that Canada asserted an absolute right to choose, when 
England goes to war, whether she will take sides with 
her or whether she will stand aloof and declare her 
neutrality. 


THE CORNHILL. 
HE November Cornhill is full of light and read- 
able papers, entertaining, but not lending them- 
selves to purposes of extract. The cult of the gypsy 
takes on a lawless phase in Lawrence Housman’s poem, 
‘“‘Good Living,” wherein he exclaims, in admiration of 
the gypsies, ‘‘ Ah, give to me the sturdy soul which ten 
commandments can’t control ;” from which it appears 
that one need not travel with Kipling east of Suez to 
find a place where “‘ there ain’t no Ten Commandments.” 
Mr. H. A. Vachell describes a rodeo, or round-up, or 
festive sports in Southern California. Mrs. Woods 
takes us back again to the old Basque world as it seems 
to modern eyes. 

The Rev. J. M. Bacon describes a balloon voyage from 
Sydenham into Essex, under the title of ‘‘ Midnight in 
Cloudland.” It was an experiment in the transmission 
of sounds through different strata of the atmosphere. 
The bombs fired from the balloon were rarely heard by 
listeners near at hand, but the most complete series of 
reports were recorded by distant observers. The most 
complete record came from twenty miles away. A 
thoroughbred racing mare, by her startings, which 
synchronized with the explosions, showed that she con- 
tinued to hear the reports after they had ceased to be 
audible to her owner’s ears. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
HE Monthly Review for November isan exceeding- 
ly good number. There are articles by M. Yves 
Guyot and by Mr. Winston Churchill on the fiscal prob- 
lem, together with papers on the Balkans, on radio- 
activity, and on Gladstone as foreign minister. 
THE TWO-POWER STANDARD. 

Captain Garbett, R. N., writes on ‘‘The Russian Pro- 
gramme and the Two-Power Standard ”: 

‘“Whatever the value of the two-power standard, 
however, may have been ten or twelve years ago, when 
we only had for practical purposes France and Russia 
to consider, that standard is now out of date and can 
no longer be considered as a satisfactory margin of 
safety, in view of the new situation cr2ated by the 
steadily growing strength of the German navy. Wheth- 
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er the two-power standard should be raised to a three- 
power standard is a moot point, but it is certainly be- 
coming a matter for serious consideration whether the 
time is not near for some material increase in our build- 
ing programmes, which, as far as battleships are con- 
cerned, have certainly since 1899 been cut down to a 
point hardly compatible with a due margin of safety, if 
we are to be in a position to hold our own against pos- 
sible coalitions against us.” 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


HE Edinburgh Review for October opens with an 
article on ‘The Poutificate of Leo XIII.,” of 
whom the writer says: 

‘““He was a diplomatist rather than a statesman ; 
hence the instability of his constructions and combina 
tions. Asa teacher, he fell below the level of teachers 
whose pretensions were less exalted. He kept silence 
from good words when good words were called for; he 
spoke, not as the Spirit gave him utterance, but with 
human economy, at the dictates of policy, in ignorance ; 
poetry, art, literature, science,—not one but struck a 
loftier note than he. History will judge him more by 
the possibilities that he opened out than by the results 
that he achieved. The former were greater than the 
latter.” 

A TEST FOR SPIRITS. 


The article on ‘Modern Spiritualism” deals skep- 
tically with the subject in general, and with Mr. Myers’ 
arguments in particular. The writer regards the fol- 
lowing as a satisfactory test—a test so satisfactory that 
no alleged medium will pass it : 

“The only convincing proof that a given communica- 
tion is the work of a spirit (whether a disembodied hu- 
man being, or a sixth-rounder, or an elemental, or a 
sylph) must be found in clear evidence that no human 
intelligence would have been equal to produce it. The 
man of science at once suggests satisfactory tests. If any 
medium would answer twenty questions about the near 
future—stating such facts ws the maximum tempera- 
ture at Greenwich on three days a month ahead, the 
price of Consols next settling day but four, the winner 
of the Derby and the Oaks and the St. Leger, the sex of 
the next child born in a royal family, and the number 
of claims made on a given insurance company in De- 
cember next—there would be general conviction that 
some superhuman intelligence was at work. All these 
facts are beyond the present knowledge of any human 
being, and it is inconceivable that chance could produce 
correct answers to all of them.” 


RENASCENT BOHEMIA. 


There is a useful paper on “‘ Bohemia and the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire.” The present conflict, says the re- 
viewer, can be solved only by a compromise with bilin- 
gual education at the root; it cannot be solved by one 
race imposing its culture on the other. Certainly, 
judged by the following facts, the Germans have little 
chance of Teutonizing the Slavs: 

‘‘The parliamentary progress of the Czechs is accom- 
panied by a corresponding numerical, economic, and 
intellectual development. The census of 1900 gives the 
number of Czechs as exactly 5,955,397 (whereof rather 
more than 1,600,000 are Moravians), testifying to an in- 
crease of nearly 800,000 within a period of twenty years. 
This vitality explains the rapid Slavonization of the 
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urban centers in Bohemia, Moravia, and even Silesia, 
and the progressive erosion of purely Germanic districts. 
We must also take into account the scientific fixation 
of the Czech idiom, as yet unsettled in 1860, whence 
have blossomed forth, by the side of the national schools 
of music and fine arts (the former illustrated by such 
popular names as Smetana and Dvorak), literary and 
scientific monuments which have found translators 
among the very exponents of ‘Deutsche Wissenschaft’ 
and ‘Kultur.’ Lastly, the Czechs, thanks to their in- 
vasion of the industrial field, until recently monopo- 
lized by the German-speaking element, are hailed by 
the artisan proletariat as their future liberators from 
the selfishness of both the Teuton and Jewish bourgeoi- 
sie. But, politically speaking, the most significant 
factor is the growing solidarity of the other Slav peoples, 
who, abandoning their petty jealousies and local inter- 
ests, are gradually uniting their forces to the Czech 
group, with a view to the ultimate conquest or restitu- 
tion to the Slavs of an influence proportionate to their 
majority.” 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HE new Quarterly Review is a very admirable 
number. From a literary point of view, the 
Quarterly has almost the same preéminence among 
English periodicals that the Revue des Deux Mondes 
has possessed so long in France. All the twelve articles 
in the current number possess a note of distinction. 
We have space to mention only three. 


THE GENIUS OF SOPHOCLES. 


The first article is an essay, learned and eloquent, on 
Sophocles and the Greek genius, by the president of 
Magdalen College. Dr. Warren maintains that the rul- 
ing secret of the real success of Greek tragedy is to be 
found in Sophocles. He was one of the most consum- 
mate artists of all time, a joy and a standard of joy for- 
ever. 

“Tf, then, the world were ever to give up Greek as a 
part of the general culture of its most cultivated minds, 
the greatest treasure it would lose is Sophocles, and for 
this reason,—he is the least translatable, the least imi- 
table, the most Greek of the Greeks. But the sage san- 
ity, the sculpturesque serenity, of Sophocles, the just 
blending of philosophy and passion, thought and ex- 
pression, wedded like soul and body in a form of breath- 
ing, sentient, mobile beauty,—this only Sophocles can 
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give, and only Sophocles in his own incomparable 
tongue.” 
THE NOVELS OF MR. HENRY JAMES. 


Another admirable literary article is Prof. Oliver El- 
ton’s estimate of the novels of Mr. Henry James, which 
leads up to an elaborate review of his last story, ‘‘ The 
Wings of the Dove.” Professor Elton says that in 
nearly every story of Mr. James there is aconflict which 
is often waged between American and European, the 
latter usually preying on the wealth and simplicity of 
the former. It is the conflict of complication and cor- 
ruption with what is simple, single-hearted, and fresh. 
He resembles Turgueneff and George Eliot by virtue of 
the emphasis he lays on women, and of his keen femi- 
nine insight into men. The stories are liable to raise an 
obscure discomfort in the English reader resembling 
that caused by want of air. ‘In the Wings of the 
Dove,” his heroine, the Dove, is the soul of New Eng- 
land, his own country. In that book the conflict be- 
tween the world and the spirit has ended in a drawn 
battle ; but the spirit has conquered in its own sphere, 
the world has been disconcerted and baffled. Professor 
Elt«2: concludes his essay by saying that Mr. James is 
“trebly representative of the temper of his time,—one of 
the finer voices that may be heard telling the future for 
whai sort of things our time cared.” 


POPE LEO XIII. AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 

The anonymous writer of this article detects a certain 
note of exaggeration in the panegyrics upon the late 
Pope. He thinks that Leo XIII. was much too political, 
and that a large number of Catholics regard with not a 
little uneasiness the materialization of Roman Catholi- 
cism which took place under his guidance. His Pon- 
tificate witnessed the organization of a militant party 
and a militant press in every state, which was not favor- 
able to the peace and welfare of any country. He pays 
a high tribute of praise to Cardinal Rampolla, who, he 
says, should not be regarded as responsible for the Pope’s 
policy. He says: ‘‘ We have the very best authority for 
suggesting that neither Rampolla nor any other indi- 
vidual was ever permitted to oppose his pleasure with 
impunity.” 

The election of Pius X. he regards as an indication of 
the reaction against the political policy of his predeces- 
sor, which weakened the spiritual influence of the 
Church, and will be found to bega source of future dan- 
ger and embarrassment in the fight waged by Roman 
C.tholicism for supremacy over the mind and con- 
science of mankind. 


POPULAR TOPICS IN THE FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS. 


DISEASE IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 

VERY interesting article in the Revue Générale 

des Sciences for September 30 is that by Dr. V. 
Lowenthal, entitled “‘ L’Etat Sanitaire Comparé de l’Ar- 
mée Frangaise et des Grandes Armées Européennes.” 
Dr. Lowenthal is a ‘‘membre de la Commission extra- 
parlementaire de la depopulation.” He has compiled a 
set of statistical tables and graphic curves comparing 
the actual figures of disease and mortality in the armies 
of France, England, Germany, Russia, Austria, and 
Italy. In certain ways he says these figures must be 
underestimates. For example, statistics of disease are 


derived from hospital reports, and such statistics toa 





large extent exclude the officers, who, for the most part, 
in case of sickness, are cared for by their families. This 
reduces notably some of the figures. For instance, it 
would appear in the table for the comparison of sickness 
in officers and soldiers, that none of the officers suffer 
from venereal diseases, and this the author evidently 
thinks is very improbable. 

The article is a condensed one, and it is impossible, in 
an abstract, to do it justice. The writer’s general con- 
clusion is that France is far inferior to the other nations 
in the sanitary condition of her army. In the case of 
typhoid fever the mortality in the French army exceeds 
that in the German army by 750 per cent. Of the twelve 
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diseases tabulated, France has the highest mortality in 
six, in three she ranks second, in two third, and in one 
she has the fifth place. In total mortality from all 
causes, France stands at the head, Russia is second, 
Austria third, England fourth, Italy fifth, and Germany 
sixth. In mortality from sickness, France holds the 
first place, Russia the second, Italy the third, Austria 
the fourth, England the fifth, and Germany the sixth. 

The condition of the French army in regard to tuber- 
culosis is even worse than in regard to the other diseases. 
Not only does it rank first in the number of cases, but 
the disease is on the increase. The author furnishes 
curves to show the progress of tuberculosis in the last 
ten years of the nineteenth century in the various 
armies, and, while in the other nations the disease is 
decreasing, notably so in the army of Austria, in the 
French army there has been a startling increase. 

IS THE FRENCH ARMY DETERIORATING ? 

In connection with Dr. Lowenthal’s article on disease 
and death in the French army should be mentioned 
another article by the same author in the Revue Scienti- 
fique of October 3, on “the recruiting and selection of 
the French army in the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” This isan analysisof the results of the methods 
of recruiting the army under the three laws of 1832, 
1872, and 1889. The gist of the article seems to be that 
the results of the methods of recruiting have been the 
incorporation into the standing army of a much larger 
proportion of conscrits than is true of Germany, Aus- 
tria, or Russia, with a consequent deterioration in 
quality, and, of course, a higher mortality rate. 

THE CLIMATE OF EGYPT. 

In the saine number of the Revue Scientifique (Revue 
Rose), under the head of hygiene, is quite an extended 
article on the climate of Egypt, entitled ‘‘ Winter in 
Egypt.” The author discusses the climatic conditions 
under the heads of humidity, temperature, and atmos- 
pheric dust and diseases. It is a pleasant and readable 
résumé of the subject, containing little that is really 
new, but stating clearly a number of things that are 
not ordinarily mentioned in accounts of Egyptian cli- 
mate. The author contends that, contrary to the opin- 
ion commonly expressed by travelers, the air of lower 
Egypt is very humid. The conditions of the soil and 
atmosphere are ideal for producing disease, for the soil 
is foul with the deposit of the Nile and with human 
refuse, and the air is overladen with moisture. That 
these conditions do not produce disease is due to the 
intense light, which destroys the disease-producing bac- 
teria. Yet, in spite of the bactericidal action of the 
light, the dust rising from the filthy soil causes diseases 
of the respiratory organs, and tuberculosis is abundant. 
Typhoid fever is prevalent, and the children of the 
Egyptians suffer from a purulent infection of the eyes 
which is fostered by their filthy habits, and probably 
communicated from one to another by flies, which are 
so thick as almost to make masks for the youngsters. 
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In summing up, he states that most Europeans suffer 
from the humidity in lower Egypt, but enjoy perfect 
health in upper Egypt and Nubia. 


INOFFENSIVE TOBACCO. 


In the science section of the Revue Universelle of 
October 15 is an article interesting to smokers, entitled 
“Le Tabac Inoffensif.” After giving in some detail the 
facts of tobacco poisoning with which most men are 
somewhat familiar, the author of the article, Dr. L. 
Caze, states that Dr. Léon Hurdt Furst, of the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic, has examined in a scientific way these 
facts, and has reached conclusive results,—results that 
indicate that one can smoke with impunity if he will 
observe certain precautions. The nicotine, which is the 
harmful element, is contained in greater quantity in 
some parts of the leaves than in others, and becomes 
less as the leaves grow older. Exposure to the air, too, 
reduces the amount of nicotine, and the more completely 
the tobacco is dried the more is this substance lessened. 
Light Havana cigars contain less than those of Porto 
Rico, and those of Porto Rico less than those of Ger- 
many. Whenone smokes, the nicotine lodges just back 
of the burning part. Cigarettes are worse for the eyes 
and lungs than cigars because of the smoke from the 
burning paper. 

His conclusion is that smokers should observe the 
following precautions: (1) use only mild tobacco ; (2) 
smoke only good tobacco ; (3) do not smoke the last half 
of a cigar or the end of a cigarette; (4) if a cigar or a 
cigarette goes out, do not relight it ; (5) do not sit in a 
room filled with the fumes of tobacco; (6) do not chew 
the end of a cigar ; (7) use a cigar-holder or a cigarette- 
holder with a bit of cotton to catch the nicotine ; (8) at 
home, smoke only pipes with long stems, and preferably 
a nargileh. 


THE MENDELIAN LAW. 


The great interest with which the Mendelian law is 
regarded by biologists is evidenced by the fact that in 
the current number of Biometrika no less than three 
articles are devoted to it. In accordance with this law, 
the characteristics of parents are distributed in hybrid 
offspring according to a numerical law, and the hybrids 
are not intermediate in their characteristics between 
their parent forms, but have certain unchanged charac- 
teristics of one parent or the other. The law was orig- 
inally worked out in regard to certain plants. 

Darbishire, in one of the papers in Biometrika, gives 
further results in the breeding of hybrid mice, and 
brings out facts which do not seem to be consistent with 
the theory. Weldon takes up the statements of Bate- 
son, who is, perhaps, the most prominent of the sup- 
porters of the Mendelian hypothesis, and criticises se- 
verely his interpretation of the principle. Wood, in 
reporting experiments in the breeding of hybrid rabbits, 
claims that his results cannot be explained either by 
Mendel’s law or by the law of Galton. 
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NOVELS OF THE MONTH. 


"TWO or three years ago, the “hysterical historical ” 

novel was in vogue, and'the literary men of busi- 
ness, in company with a few novelists of conviction, 
were manufacturing tales of Henry IV. and Washing- 
ton and Louis XIV. and the Stuarts in hundreds of 
volumes. Frank Norris, at the time, in one of his few 
but admirable essays, said: ‘‘ These copyists will in the 
end so prejudice the people against an acmirable school 
of fiction,—the school of Scott,—that the tale of his- 
toric times will be discredited.” This prophecy has 
almost come true already. Historical stories are few 
inthe fall lists of books. Dealers take fright at the 
mention of a Revolutionary story. Publishers shake 
their heads doubtfully at a French historical novel, 
unless it has a well-known name behind it. The people 
are tired of ‘‘Odzooks !” and ‘S’blood !” and ‘‘ What 
ho, without there !” 

The result is a large number of novels of modern 
times, studies of life as the writer has seen it, and 
therefore with fundamental truth. And the more coura- 
geous, more earnest writers, with much creative imagi- 
nation and with little, are taking the great problems, po- 
litical, commercial, and social, into the material they are 
molding. This change in the book mart should mean 
more opportunity for the man of sincerity and less for 
the man of mere facility. It should be the first step 


toward fulfillment of the optimistic prophecy that ° 


“modern achievement in politics and commerce will 
inspire a literary period equal to the Elizabethan.” 
POLITICAL AND COMMERCIAL STORIES. 


Richard Whiteing’s “‘The Yellow Van” (Century), as 
notable a book as “No. 5 John Street,” is a searching 


- study of English social and economic life, showing the 


struggles of a traditional aristocracy with modern demo- 
cratic tendencies. The American woman who, by mar- 
rying an English duke, is thrown into the midst of this 
struggle, and her brother who visits her, show the help 
American ideas may be 
to the solution of the 
present English land 
problem. The story, 
aside from its signifi- 
cance, is a very human 
and interesting one, 
tragedy and comedy 
playing side by side 
throughout. Three im- 
portant stories of Amer- 
ican business are Will 
Payne’s “Mr. Salt” 
(Houghton, Mifflin), 
David Graham Phil- 
lip’ “The Master- 
Rogue” (McClure), and 
Samuel Merwin’s “ The 
Whip Hand” (Double- 
day). Mr. Payne’sstory 
is a vigorous record of 
Chicago business life, 
lightened by a charm- 
ing lovestory. It isen- 
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DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 


tertaining throughout. ‘The Master-Rogue” is writ- 
ten as an autobiography. The man who sets out 
to make a million, whose greed for money increases 
and leads him through an unscrupulously success- 
ful career, nearly effacing the human quality from 
his life, and driving his family either to revolt or 
cringing deceit, says at the end: ‘‘How small and 
repulsive it all is!” ‘Small and repulsive” applies 
to the man as well, and many of the incidents in the 
story we have read at various intervals in the news- 
papers. But the laying bare of the heart of a man 
striving willy-nilly for wealth is rigidly, vividly, 
strongly done. It is Mr. Phillips’ best work. ‘The 
Whip Hand” is a dramatic story of the Michigan pine 
lands. Here, too, men are fighting for power and 
money, but the health of the open is in the struggle. 
“John Burt” (Biddle), by Frederick Upham Adams, is 
a dramatic story of Wall Street, full of action and inci- 
dent. The love story is dwarfed by comparison with 
the affection of two men for each other, often the most 
moving thing in-fiction, as in real life. 

Two political stories appeared in the midst of the 
municipal campaign in New York. One, ‘“‘ The Boss” 
(Barnes), by Alfred Henry Lewis, was written from the 
inside. No writer, probably, knows Tammany Hall as 
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well as Mr. Lewis does. He was the biographer of 
Richard Croker, and his close personal friend. The 
book discloses more about ‘‘the system” than the com- 
bined campaigns, investigations, and organized attacks 
of many years have been able to show. It is a search- 
light turned on Tammany, and a brilliant literary 
achievement. The character study of the Boss, ‘“‘a 
creature of utter cunning, utter courage, utter 
strength,” is masterly. The other book, ‘‘ The Chasm” 
(Appleton), is fairly interesting, and is infinitely better 
as a story than as a true picture of political life. It was 
evidently written from the outside. ‘‘The Web” 
(Doubleday) is a strong, sane, and dramatic story of the 
city law courts, with a hero who is a real creation. 
Strong jaws and weak ones are in the story, honesty 
and knavery, and the grimness and humor of the 
lawyer’s daily life. It is a book whose author’s name, 
Frederick Trevor Hill, one is likely to remember, be- 
cause the story bears the grasp of a strong personality. 


STORIES OF MODERN AMERICA. 


“Sanctuary” (Scribner), by Edith Wharton, is a re- 
markable study of a woman who, knowing a twist in 
her husband’s character, fights against a repetition of 
the fault in her son. At the critical moment, her 
mother’s care is rewarded by the son’s right decision. 
Although slightly above the realities of life, it is a 
strong and fascinating character study, written with 
reposeful art. E. F. Benson’s ‘‘The Relentless City” 
(Harper), a caustic and characteristically clever story 
of New York and English society, has in it some easily 
recognized people out of real life. Mr. Benson is ‘‘re- 
lentless,” though true, in his picture of society foibles 
and pettinesses, and his story is very humanly inter- 
esting. W. A. Fraser’s dramatic tale of the North, 
“Blood Lilies” (Scrib- 
ner), grips the reader 
from the start with its 
picturesque scene, its 
real people, and the vi- 
tal health of the rugged 
Northland. Mr. Fra- 
ser’s Indians, the man, 
the woman, and the 
boy, are individual and 
ring true, and with 
their white friends and 
enemies make a ro- 
mance of rare power. 

Scarcely any part of 
the country has escaped 
the hand of thenovelist. 
In these recent books 
are Eastern, Western, 
and Southern people 
and country. Mabel 
Osgood. Wright’s ‘‘ Aunt Jimmy’s Will” (Macmillan), 
Mrs. Mason’s “ Holt of Heathfield” (Macmillan), ‘‘ The 
Bondage of Ballinger” (Revell), ‘‘ Honor Dalton” (Re- 
vell), and ‘The Story of Gravelys” (Page) are laid in 
the East. ‘“ Aunt Jimmy’s Will” is simple and charm- 
ing and real. The country folk might step from any 
rural town into the book and back again without a 
change either way. Mrs. Lane we have met a hundred 
times, and Bird, and Lammy, and Mr. Slocum, and all 
the rest. Mrs. Mason, also, has written a simple, 
straightforward story, this time of a minister whose 
modern, earnest work for all his people brings him the 
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results he is striving for, and, unexpectedly, a woman’s 
love. The other three books are stories of quiet New Eng- 
land life. Of the Southern tales, F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
‘‘Colonel Carter’s Christmas” gives us again this fine 
old-time Virginian, in a New York atmosphere, where 
his simple great-heartedness and courtesy influence 
even a crude, hard-headed man of Wall Street. It is 
the clean-cut art of acameo. Among other Southern 
stories are ‘‘ The Circle in the Square” (Barnes), a virile 
first book by Baldwin Sears,dealing with new conditions 
which Southern communities have had to face, and 
written with sympathy and at first hand ; Henry Boone’s 
“The Career Triumphant” (Appleton), whose story of 
an actress who is willing to sacrifice her career for the 
man she loves is ordinary compared to the attractive 
picture of modern Virginia ; ‘‘ Butternut Jones ” (Apple- 
ton), a full-blooded story of modern Texas; ‘Sons of 
Vengeance” (Revell), a melodramatic picture of the 
Cumberland highlanders, grim with feuds, whiskey 
stills, and every-day hardship ; and ‘‘Tennessee Todd” 
(Barnes), an exciting story of the Mississippi,—the fight 
between the steamboat and the railroad,—well, if some- 
what diffusely, told. 

Of the latest novels of Western life, William R. 
Lighton’s ‘‘The Ultimate Moment” (Harper) is a story 
of a young man of the Nebraska country who, am- 
bitious to make a name for himself, starts in the city, 
sees success almost in his grasp, and falls in love with a 
typical city girl, but who, at the call of duty, goes back 
to his home,and finds his real place there and the right 
woman for his love. Though strong and dramatic, it is 
quietly told. It is fresh and vigorous, exceedingly good 
story-telling. ‘“‘To-morrow’s Tangle” (Bobbs-Merrill) 
is adramatic story by Geraldine Bonner of a girl who is 
the daughter of a Mormon who sells her mother to a 
miner for a pair of horses. The miner, who takes the 
mother to save her life and that of her child, loves her, 
and marries her. An interval of time elapses, and the 
girl has grown up, the miner is dead, the real father is 


a millionaire. The story of the tangle which almost . 


ruins the girl’s life is rapid and interesting, and San 
Francisco literary life is pictured cleverly. Other West- 
ern tales are ‘‘ Judith of the Plains” (Harper), in which 
the wild life of the plains serves as a background for a 
courageous, red-blooded heroine,—a story full of rough 
and original humor,—and Mrs. Peattie’s ‘‘The Edge of 
Things” (Revell), aninteresting picture of plain life, full 
of sympathy and sentiment. Max Adeler’s humor dis- 
plays itself again in ‘‘In Happy Hollow” (Coates). ‘‘The 
Torch” (Bobbs-Merrill) is an interesting if sometimes 
overdrawn story of the politics and executive manage- 
ment in a modern State college in the West. 


NOVELS OF FOREIGN LIFE. 


Henry James’ new book, ‘‘The Ambassadors” (Har- 
per), is a characteristic study of people, this time of 
Americans in England and France. The dialogue is 
often clever and sometimes tiresome. Mr. James always 
forces talk and description, which clog action, but 
which are necessary to build up characters in which 
no detail is lost. The power, originality, keen insight, 
and good writing which are always to be expected from 
Mr. James are in this latest work. F. Marion Craw- 
ford, in ‘‘The Heart of Rome” (Macmillan), gives an- 
other evidence of his marvelous facility asa story-teller. 
It is a simple but dramatic story, founded on a single 
incident in the discovery of treasure and “lost water” 
under an old Roman castle. Mr. Crawford’s art ma- 
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tures; each new story seems more vital and more per- 
fectly constructed than the one which preceded it. His 
characters, especially that of the heroine, are done in a 
few bold lines, sketchy but perfect in their way. ‘‘The 
Key of Paradise” (Macmillan) is another Italian story 
of considerable dramatic force and romantic charm. 
‘Katharine Frensham” (Dodd, Mead), Beatrice Harra- 
den’s new story, is of a womanly woman who comes to 
the rescue of a father whose keen sensitiveness has been 
wrought upon cruelly by an incompatible wife. The 
parts of the book which are laid in Norway and Sweden 
are particularly well done. ‘‘The Mark” (Doubleday) 
is a striking first book by Aquila Kempster. This fas- 
cinating and adventurous story of India must have 
been written at first hand, so vital are its pictures, so 
rich its colors, and so finely drawn its people; and the 
writing is that of ripened art. The book itself is a 
spell which remains potent with delicious mystery long 
after it has been laid aside. ‘‘ The Masterfolk ” (Harper) 
is an unusually well-written tale of London and Paris 
Bohemian life, with a delightful love story, and ‘‘ Our 
Lady’s Inn” (Harper) is another of J. Storer Clouston’s 
entertaining stories, this one of a young girl who, pen- 
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niless, has some remarkable adventures in London,— 
full of buoyant good humor. John Strange Winter’s 
“Little Joan” (Lippincott) is an English story of a girl 
who is loved by two men and makes her choice after 
many incidents and much hesitation, and ‘Christian 


- Thal” (Longmans) is a musical novel of England and 


Germany, with a striking hero. Rider Haggard’s 
“Stella Fregelius” (Longmans) is different from any 
of his previous novels. It is an interesting modern 
story of a young inventor who loves and is aided in his 
work by a charming woman of the North whose life he 
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has saved, but who in 
the end, Stella Fregeli- 
us having died, marries 
the cousin to whom he 
is betrothed. 


ROMANCES AND 
QUIET TALES, 

Charles Major’s ‘‘ The 
Forest Hearth” (Mac- 
millan) is a Blue River 
story laid in the early 
half of the last century. 
Occasionally one seems 
to catch a glimpse of 
silks and jewels and 
satins, and is bothered 
lest perhaps this is 
“knighthood” in mas- 
querade, but generally 
Mr. Major holds to the simple prettiness of his love tale, 
to Dic and Rita and her shrewish mother. This story 
will, like its predecessors, make a better play than it is 
anovel. And itis by much the best writing Mr. Major 
has done. Booth Tarkington’s “Cherry ” (Harper), 
which publishers and public alike have been anxious to 
see in book form, makes that remarkable prig, Mr. 
Sudgeberry, his love story, and the remarkable adven- 
tures of his Christmas journey from Nassau Hall a per- 
manent addition to Mr. Tarkington’s previous stories. 
He has made it difficult for any man with the name, if 
there be such, for the mere mention of Sudgeberry will 
bring a smile to the lips of any one who has seen the poor 
little academician in his nightcap, on the snow-bank, 
serving as a seat forthe heavy landlord. It is distinctly 
college humor, and the story has the freshness of youth. 

‘“The O’Ruddy ” (Stokes) was the late Stephen Crane’s 
last creation, the story being finished, after Crane’s 
death, by Robert Barr. The dashing Irishman is alto- 
gether irresistible, and the action gallops rapidly along 
attractive ways. Fascinating Kitty Bellairs appears 
again in ‘‘Incomparable Bellairs” (Stokes), and she is 
incomparable in her way,—clever, witty, and beautiful, 
the natural creature of pretty romance. Other greatly 
differing tales are Margaret Horton Potter’s ‘“‘ The 
Castle of Twilight ” (McClurg), a strong and tragic story 
of the blight an old castie lays upon its people; J. H. 
McCarthy’s ‘The Proud Prince” (Russell), the old 
story of Robert of Sicily revamped in book form from 
Sothern’s successful play; ‘“‘ When I Was Czar ” (Stokes), 
another of A. W. Marchmont’s adventurous stories 
which make interesting reading for an idle hour or two ; 
‘Doctor Zavier” (Appleton), a magician who works in 
modern surroundings,—the invention of Max Pember- 
ton,—and Cyrus Townsend Brady’s blood-drenched 
story of ‘‘Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer” (Dillingham). 





HARRIS DICKSON. 


HISTORICAL FICTION, 


“ Barlasch of the Guard” (McClure) is original, clean- 
cut, human fiction. There is nothing of the swashbuck- 
ler init. Barlasch is a gruff, kindly old soldier, with a 
ready excuse to offer for every good thing he does. The 
story of the girl whose husband betrays her father, and 
who finally finds truer love after both husband and 
father are dead, is told without melodrama or noise, to 
the drum-beat of Napoleon’s army marching to Russia 
and back. The pictures of the broken forces on their 


’ terrible homeward march are vividly done. It is the 
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most notable writing Mr. Merriman has shown since 
“The Sowers.” Robert Barr’s ‘Over the Border” 
(Stokes), a rattling bit of story-telling, has Strafford, 
Charles, and Cromwell among its characters. The love 
story is brave and wholesome, and not quite like all 
previous stories of England under the Stuarts. Mrs. 
Katrina Trask’s ‘“‘ Free, Not Bound” (Putnam), has all 
the simplicity and sympathetic charm of her earlier 
work, with ethical power and dramatic sense. The 
Revolutionary War is the background—and only the 
background—of the love story of a strict, sturdy Puri- 
tan and his brave and loyal wife. Other historical tales 
are ‘‘Mamzelle Fifine” (Appleton), a picturesque story 
of the younger days of the Empress Josephine at Mar- 
tinique ; “‘A Flame of Fire” (Revell), which celebrates, 
in heavy drama, the Spanish Inquisition and the sailing 
of the Armada; “John Maxwell’s Marriage” (Mac- 
millan), a story of Ireland in George III.’s time, with 
very lifelike people and interesting pictures of old-time 
Ireland, and ‘‘Uther and Igraine” (Outlook), a poetic 
and dramatic story of old Britain. ‘She Who Hesi- 
tates” (Bobbs-Merrill) is the best historical fiction Har- 
ris Dickson has yet written, a story of a Frenchman 
in Russia, and later in early New Orleans. The heroine 
who hesitates is a very human creation. 


VOLUMES OF SHORT STORIES. 


Some of the best short stories of the last year or two 
have been tales of the sea. There are anumber of new 
collections, all relatively good. Joseph Conrad’s “ Falk” 
(McClure), while hardly as notable as ‘‘ Youth,” pub- 
lished last year, are strong stories, the play of creative 
imagination on every page. W. W. Jacobs’ ‘Odd 
Craft” (Scribner) are typical sketchy studies in black 
and white, full of subtle and characteristic humor. ‘Sea 
Scamps” (McClure) 
is acollection of Dr. 
H. C. Rowland’s 
vigorous stories. 
Dr. Rowland’s work 
is simple and direct, 
full of action and 
incident and rugged 
humor. One cannot 
lounge and read 
“Sea Scamps.” The 
call of the sea echoes 
from its pages. 
“The Strife of the 
Sea” (Baker, Tay- 
lor), T. Jenkins 
Hains’ new collec- 
tion of sea tales, 
have strong imagi- 
native moments, al- 
though they lack re- 
straint, and ‘“ The 
Promotion of the 
Admiral” (Page), 
by Morley Roberts, has something of the quality of 
Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne’s stories of sea adventure. 

Elizabeth Cherry Waltz’s ‘‘Pa Gladden” (Century) 
is a fine creation. This old man and his wife, who live, 
close to the soil, their kindly, Godly, simple lives, will 
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be the friends of many generations besides the present. 
Simple as they are, these stories are universal in their 
appeal. Their value can scarcely yet be measured. 
‘¢ Dr. Lavender’s People” (Harper) are more quiet tales 
by Margaret Deland, simiiar to the author’s ‘‘Old Ches- 





DR. HENRY C. ROWLAND. 


ter Tales” in quaint and tender characterization. Two 
brisk and humorous series of stories of society and 
their sporting outdoor life are ‘“‘Gallops 2” (Century) and 
“Along theIrish Shore” (Longmans). ‘“ Gallops2” are 
the most brisk, most merry, and cleverest little sketches 
of many months. Other interesting collections are 
“Zut” (Houghton, Mifflin), strikingly good Parisian 
stories, by Guy Wetmore Carryl; “Two Sides of a 
Face ” (Scribner), disassociated dramatic and humorous 
tales by Quiller-Couch ; ‘Sixty Jane” (Century), more 
of John Luther Long’s clever dialogue; ‘‘Calderon’s 
Prisoner” (Scribner), two short modern romances by 
Alice Duer Miller, and ‘‘ The Souther’s Lamp ” (Revell), 
Scottish sketches by Hector MacGregor, full of dialect 
and sentiment. 


OLD BOOKS IN NEW GARB. 


Samuel Warren’s famous “Ten Thousand a Year” 
has been edited and shortened by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady and entitled ‘‘Tittlebat Tittlemouse” (Funk & 
Wagnalls). Paul Leicester Ford’s ‘‘ A Checked Love 
Affair” (Dodd, Mead) appears in decorated holiday edi- 
tion. New and profusely illustrated editions of ‘Mrs. 
Wiggs” and ‘Lovey Mary” (Century), ‘‘Madame But- 
terfly” (Century), and ‘“‘The Cardinal’s Snuff Box” 
(Lane) make attractive gift books. 
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‘¢ 7] OHN FISKE is dead.” This thought recurs each 

season to the reader of kooks of history. Not that 
valuable and interesting historical writing is not being 
constantly done, but the men whom Oliver Wendell 
Holmes ‘called ‘“‘three story men,” men who recreate 
times and people and vivify them with splendid imagi- 
nation, comeseldom and are missed when they go. Nor 
are there any new volumes, this fall, from James Ford 
Rhodes, Professor Turner, or Captain Mahan. There 
are, however, some journalistic histories that make 
interesting reading, and a number of scholarly books 
which will be valuable as guides. 

The Mississippi Valley is a veritable mine of pictur- 
esque material, and it is not remarkable that John R. 
Spears and A. H. Clark have written a very readable 
narrative in their ‘‘ History of the Mississippi Valley ” 
(Clark). With many quotations and citations from 
authorities and old manuscripts, they have told the 
story of the valley during the early years of foreign 
control, bringing together many hitherto separated facts 
about the earliest French settlers, the Indian tribes 
who fought for their hereditary lands, and the English 
and the American frontiersmen. There is interesting 
material about the personalities of La Salle, George 
Rogers Clarke, Mad Anthony Wayne, and many others ; 
the massacre of Christianized Indians at Gnadenhutten 
is told dramatically, and great significance is given it. 
If the writing is often journalistically diffuse, if the 
thousands of facts have not been thoroughly digested, 
if the construction of the work is often helter-skelter, 
nevertheless this is probably the most complete and 
interesting collection of information about the early 
Mississippi that has been made. 

Washington Irving’s Knickerbocker history has long 
been the standard picture of Dutch New York, and its 
caricature has often been accepted literally. Thomas 
A. Janvier’s “The Dutch Founding of New York” 
(Harper), a practical, direct, well-written story of the 
trading post and town of New Amsterdam from 1612 to 
1660, will serve both as a correction of mistaken im- 
pressions and as a human picture of the keen, business- 
like Dutch settlers. The entirely commercial reason 
for the colony’s existence, the trading methods of the 
Dutch with the Indians, and the administration of the 
settlement’s affairs are all clearly described. The 
“hustling, greedy, law-defying Dutchmen who dwelt 
in New Netherland two hundred and fifty years ago,” 
their depredations inland, their piracies on the sea, 
their lack of consideration of any law save the law of 
profit, are characterized clearly and with a charming 
sense of humor; and the influence of Stuyvesant, and 
later of English domination, are shown. This kind of 
historical writing will find many readers and hold 
them. | 

Germany’s industrial success and her dominance in 
international affairs turns the mind back insistently to 
her strenuous struggle against Napoleon and the build- 
ing of the foundations of new national supremacy. The 
third volume of Poultney Bigelow’s ‘‘ History of the 
German Struggle for Liberty” (Harper) carries the 


reader in rapid narrative from Waterloo to the revolu- - 


tion of 1848, the period of the Holy Alliance, and the 
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POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


(Author of “ History of the German Struggle for Liberty.’’) 


growth of a new national spirit. Mr. Bigelow has 
studied Germany with the eye of the journalist and 
traveler,—much of the material he has obtained, he 
says in his preface, came from canoe trips to places of 
historical interest through the empire,—and his sketches 
of the people, their interests, and their customs three- 
quarters of a century ago are vital and spirited. The 
characterization of such dominating and differing per- 
sonalties as William the Great, Robert Blum, and Fritz 
Reuter is perhaps the most notable achievement of the 
volume. 

Sir Gilbert Parker’s novel “‘ The Seats of the Mighty” 
was the forerunner of his present ‘‘ Old Quebec” (Mac- 
millan). The author knows every corner of the old 
fortress and city, and has the constructive facts and 
spirit of its history at his tongue’s end. It is little 
wonder, then, that his story, written with restraint and 
dignity, and with a certain broad scholarship, is notably 
interesting, vital, and valuable. He is more at home in 
the early years of Quebec’s history than in that of more 
modern times,—the coming of the religion-prodded 
French pioneers, the growth in the wilderness of pic- 
turesque New France with the gaunt fortress of Quebec 
as its center, the wars with the Indians, the fearless 
voyageurs who followed unmapped streams into the 
heart of undiscovered America, the Parisian folk who 
dwelt in the city, the gradual beating down of the 
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French power, culminating with Wolfe’s victory on the 
Plains of Abraham. The later mingling of French- 
Canadians and English settlers, the growth of English 
power after the American Revolution, and the economic 
and political problems of the last century make the vol- 
ume complete; but primarily the book is a story of a 
people rather than a collection and construction of po- 
litical, economic, and social facts. It is a brilliant ro- 
mance of one of the most picturesque communities in 
the world. 

Two new books show the influence of geographic con- 
ditions on American history, ‘‘Geographic Influences 
in American History” (Ginn), by Prof. Albert P. Brig- 
ham, and ‘‘ American History and Its Geographic Con- 
ditions” (Houghton, Mifflin), by Ellen Churchill Semple. 
The first is designed for a text-book, and tells in a con- 
cise, matter-of-fact way the influence of the country’s 
topography on the early settlers, that of the Appalachian 
barrier, the Great Lakes, and the West on the increas- 
ing population, the geography of the Civil War, and the 
physical conditions which have affected later commer- 
cial developments. The second is larger, more bulky 
with facts and deductions, written easily and attractive- 
ly for the general reader, and covers much the same 
ground, adding some important chapters on the geo- 
graphical distribution of immigration, of cities and 
industries, and of railroads. While one is meant for 
schools and the other for individual libraries, each 
would serve the other’s purpose. 

Dr. James Schouler’s ‘‘ History of the United States 
from the Adoption of the Constitution to the Close of 
the Civil War” is one of the scholarly landmarks of 
American history. The six volumes of this work have 
now been condensed by the author into a single book, 
“Kighty Years of Union” (Dodd, Mead), a comprehen- 
sive outline of the first three-quarters of a century of 
democratic government in America. Although made 
up of extracts, it is a consecutive and readable as well 
as an important narrative. 

Perhaps no State in the Union has had a more inter- 
esting history than South Carolina since the Revolu- 
tion, and Prof. W. Roy Smith’s ‘South Carolina as a 
Royal Province, 1719-1776” (Macmillan), tells the pic- 
uresque story of the earlier period. Professor Smith’s 
study is aimed to show how for a half-century previous 
to the Revolution the people of the province were, un- 
consciously at first, looking forward to independence, 
and he traces with great care the governmental, mili- 
tary, legislative, and fiscal conditions of the State 
in their early development. The picture of South 
Carolina just before the war of 1776 is a new and 
striking one. 

In the first volume of ‘‘South American Republics” 
(Putnam), Thomas C. Dawson, secretary of the United 
States legation to Brazil, traces the individual and 
often tangled stories of Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
and Brazil. Mr. Dawson shows that militarism has 
gone from a considerable portion of the continent and 
is constantly becoming less powerful where it exists, 
that civic capacity is rapidly on the increase, that in- 
dustries are progressing, and that liberty ordered by 
law is more and more desired. As to the prevalence of 
revolutions, ‘‘ constitutional traditions inherited from 
Spain and Portugal implanted a tendency toward dis- 
integration ; Spanish and Portuguese tyranny bred in 
the people a distrust of all rules and governments ; the 
wars of independence brought to the front military ad- 
venturers; civil disorders were inevitable, and the 
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search for forms of government that should be final 
and stable has been very painful.” 

William Henry Johnson has written an interesting 
book in “‘ Pioneer Spaniards in North America” (Little, 
Brown), a constantly absorbing subject. Starting with 
Columbus, he shows the spread of Spanish conquest in 
the Caribbean and to the mainland, and the deeds of 
Cortez, De Soto, and Coronada. Mr. Johnson not only 
tells his story with spirit and directness, but he adds 
an accumulation of interesting facts about the early 
people of the South. ‘ag 

“Versailles is par eminence the chateau of the Bour- 
bons, and he who knows it intimately has lived through 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” This is the 
opening of the preface of ‘‘ Romance of the Bourbon 
Chateaux” (Putnam), by Elizabeth W. Champney. 
The author knows her Versailles intimately, and in her 
book she makes live again the ‘insolent, inconsequen- 
tial, of the world worldly” people of the Bourbon 
nobility. She has absorbed the spirit of the time and 
presented it in graceful writing and artistic sense of 
proportion. 


BIOGRAPHIES AND REMINISCENCES. 


There are half-a-dozen new volumes of biography and 
personal reminiscences which are of notable importance, 
—Gen. John B. Gordon’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Civil 
War” (Scribner), ‘‘ Hawthorne and His Circle” (Harper), 
by Julian Hawthorne, Dr. Simon Newcomb’s “‘Rem- 
iniscences of an Astronomer” (Houghton, Mifflin), 
“Recollections of Richard Henry Stoddard” (Barnes), 
“Thirty Years of Musical Life in London” (Century), 
by Herman Klein, and Prof. G. R. Carpenter’s biography 
of Whittier (Houghton, Mifflin), in the ‘“‘ American 
Men of Letters ” series. 

General Gordon has written the frank, straightforward 
story of his own experiences as an officer in the Con- 
federate army. He has described intimately a great 
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number of movements of the war which have previously 
been relegated to the background, as well as the larger 
and more critical operations. He has shown the 
methods of attack and defense that characterized the 
armies under various generals, and has given personal 
human pictures of the men he knew and beside whom 
he fought for the “‘lost cause,” privates as well as gener- 
als. He has told the story simply and filled it with vital 
incidents of his own experience. It is as fresh as if it had 
been written in 1865, except that the spirit of that time 
has been mellowed by the years. Altogether, it is a hu- 
man document of the greatest crisis in our history which 
in interest will rank with General Grant’s ‘‘ Memoirs.” 





HERMAN KLEIN. 
(Author of “ Thirty Years of Musical Life in London.”’) 


Julian Hawthorne’s agreeable and sketchy reminis- 
cences of his father will be enjoyed primarily because 
of their intimate personal character, and because no 
biographer of Hawthorne could have such complete 
material at his disposal. The book is full of charac- 
teristic incidents, and the friends of the novelist, Al- 
cott, Stoddard, Ticknor, Story, the great English writ- 
ers, and many others, stand out almost as clearly as 
Hawthorne himself. We get closer to Hawthorne the 
man than in any book that has yet been published. 

Professor Newcomb’s reminiscences are not only asim- 
pleand modest story of his own interesting life and of the 
scientific men with whom he has been in contact, but in- 
clude also an outline history of the great astronomic 
movements of the period, the great telescopes, and the 
transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882, the Lick Observatory 
receiving especial attention. Professor Newcomb is 
perhaps as widely known as any modern astronomer, 
through his large amount of popular writing, as well 
as through his work itself, and his book’s value is 
equaled by his distinctly interesting writing. 

Richard Henry Stoddard’s “ Recollections” are full of 


sympathetic humor, and bring the reader into close 
touch with literary America of the last half-century 
and more. There is scarcely a man of high literary at- 
tainments in the period whom you wish to know that 
you will not meet intimately in this volume. And the 
man you will know best at the end is perhaps the best 
worth knowing of all, Mr. Stoddard himself. The vol- 
ume is edited with rare judgment by Ripley Hitchcock. 

Probably no living man has known intimately as many 
of the later-day masters of music as Herman Klein, for 
thirty years one of the leading London critics. While his 
book is, in a measure, a history of three decades of mod- 
ern music, it is, first of all, a collection of intimate and 
charming sketches of the great singers, pianists, violin- 
ists, and composers of the period. The book reads like 
a novel, and will be interesting to music-lovers and mu- 
sician-worshipers of this and many another day. 

Professor Carpenter’s biography of Whittier has been 
written sympathetically from a mass of hitherto sepa- 
rated information. While it is, in a measure, a picture 
of Whittier the man, it is more clearly the story of the 
development of his art, done with scholarly and literary 
insight. 

Three biographies of differing times and people are 
“The Mother of Washington and Her Times” (Mac- 
millan), by Mrs. Roger A. Pryor; “ Philip Schuyler” 
(Dodd, Mead), by Bayard Tuckerman, and ‘Spencer 
Kellogg Brown” (Appleton), edited by George Gardner 
Smith. Mrs. Pryor’s book is a delightful picture of the 
women of Colonial times, and particularly of the 
mother of Washington, who has hitherto lived only in 
her son. The people of the early times in Virginia live 
again in a large number of consecutive incidents and in 
charming description of their life,—Colonel Byrd, the 
Lees, the Carters, the Tayloes, Chief Justice Marshall, 
and literally hundreds of others ; and, most important, 
the serene woman, who had sacrificed everything for 
the cause, saying after a victory, ‘‘George generally 
carries through whatever he undertakes.” Mr. Tucker- 
man’s memoir of General Schuyler is a just account of 
the life of that gentleman, citizen, and soldier, written 
from authoritative material. The diary of Spencer 
Kellogg Brown tells at first hand of the border struggle 
in Kansas, and of his experiences in the navy during 
the Civil War. As a dramatic story out of real life, 
and of a period filled with struggle and action, the book 
is interesting. 

‘The Adventures of an Army Nurse” (Little, Brown) 
is the edited diary of a nurse who in the Civil War and 
in the Franco-Prussian War did the grim work of an 
army nurse. The diary is full of incident and of hu- 
man heart-throbs, of bravery and sacrifice and death. 
“Talks with Napoleon at St. Helena” (McClurg) isa 
condensed translation of General Baron Gourgaud’s 
journal, containing complete that part of the journal 
which was kept on their journey from Waterloo to St. 
Helena, and Napoleon’s chats with the general during 
his imprisonment. Napoleon reveals himself in these 
interviews, and his frank opinions of men and events 
of his career and of the time. 

“The Nemesis of Froude” (Lane) is the latest addi- 
tion to the Carlyle-Froude controversy, kept alive with 
amazing persistence and bad taste by the friends of the 
great men. Each book, however, has the value of un- 
earthing new material about both Carlyle and Froude. 
‘“ Among the Great Masters of the Drama” (Dana Es- 
tes) is an entertaining series of sketches of famous 
playwrights, actors, and actresses. 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND SOCIAL STUDY. 


! RS. ANNA BOWMAN DODD, whose interesting 
i descriptions of French and English scenery have 
been noticed in previous numbers of the REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS, is the author of a portly volume entitled ‘In the 
Palaces of the Sultan” (Dodd, Mead & Co.). As the guest 
of Gen. Horace Porter, our ambassador to France, Mrs. 
Dodd was received by the Sultan at his court, dined 
with him, and was personally conducted through the 
miles of palaces and parks which constitute his private 
domain. In the present work, which is most appro- 
priately and artistically illustrated, Mrs. Dodd, besides 
describing the details of this visit to the Sultan’s 
palaces, gives an entertaining account of Turkish politi- 
cal life of to-day. It is safe to say that the subject has 
never before been so fully or so attractively presented 
in English. 

Another standard work by an American author on 
an Oriental subject is Mr. Frederic C. Penfield’s ‘‘ Pres- 
ent-Day Egypt” (Century), a new edition of which 
has recently appeared. The Khedive of Egypt has pro- 
nounced this work ‘‘the only book published on Egypt 
of to-day by an author thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject through long residence and official position in 
the country.” For four years, from 1893 to 1897, Mr. 
Penfield was United States diplomatic agent and con- 


sul-general to Egypt. His aim in this volume has 


been ‘‘to present a series of faithful pictures of the 
Egypt that is interesting to the winter visitor, health- 
seeker, and general reader desirous of learning some- 
thing, and not too much, of contemporary conditions of 
the oldest country in the world.” 

Still another American view of Eastern conditions is 
presented in ‘‘To-Day in Syria and Palestine,” by 


William Eleroy Curtis (Revell). This volume of over 
five hundred pages preserves in permanent form the 
letters which appeared in the Chicago Record-Herald 
in the spring of 1901. These letters, Mr. Curtis states, 
were dictated at the rate of twenty-five hundred words 
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Illustration (reduced) from “In the Palaces of the 
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WASHINGTON B. VANDERLIP. 


From photograph taken in 1899, at Indian Point, Bering Sea. 
Frontispiece (reduced) from ‘In Search of a Siberian 
Klondike.” 


a day, during the entire journey, wherever a place 
could be found to put a typewriter. A traveler's 
impressions recorded under such circumstances are 
necessarily of less value than would be the opinions 
formed after continued residence in the countries 
described. Still, they are interesting as showing the 
impressions made by the ancient institutions of the 
Orient on the alert mind of the wide-awake modern 
American. Most of the photographs used in. illus- 
trating this volume were taken by Miss Elsie Evans 
Curtis, the author’s daughter. 

A tale of real adventure and daring is the narrative of 
Washington B. Vanderlip, ‘“‘In Search of a Siberian 
Klondike,” as set forth by Homer B. Hulbert (Century). 
After the discoveries of the rich gold deposits on the 
Yukon, Mr. Vanderlip determined to make a hunt for 
similar riches in Kamchatka and northern Siberia. To 
this end he spent fourteen months prospecting for a 
Russian syndicate, living all the time with the natives. 
The search for a Siberian Klondike was unsuccessful, 
but the man who made the search came into possession 
of a great fund of information about this little-known 
land and its scanty population. All this is succinctly 
presented by Mr. Hulbert and illustrated with a great 
number of most interesting photographs. 

In ‘‘My Devon Year” (Macmillan) that charming in- 
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THE FARMHOUSE AT COATE,—BIRTHPLACE AND EARLY HOME 
OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


Illustration (reduced) from *“*An English Village.” 


terpreter of Devonshire life, Mr. Eden Phillpots, de- 
scribes the familiar landscapes of his favorite region in 
the changing seasons with all his accustomed power 
and grace. 

“An English Village” is the title given to a new 
edition of ‘‘ Wild Life in a Southern County,” by 
Richard Jefferies (Boston : H. M. Caldwell Company). 
This work, because it is so largely autobiographical, 
ias always been the most interesting to American 
eaders of all the writings of England’s most notable 
ature writer. With the present edition are printed 
wenty-five photographs of rural life made in Wiltshire 
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by Clifton Johnson, together with an introduction by 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. As thus adorned, the book 
makes a capital companion volume to Thoreau’s 
sketches. In some respects, indeed, Jefferies was a sort 
of English Thoreau. 

An extremely timely publication from the same house 
isa volume entitled ‘‘ Around the Caribbean and Across 
Panama,” by Dr. Francis C. Nicholas. For some 
years, Dr. Nicholas has been engaged in the examina- 
tion of lands and mines around the Isthmus of Panama. 
In the course of these investigations he has visited 
many of the Indian tribes to which white men have 
heretofore had little access. The manners and customs 
of these natives are fully described in his book. 

‘‘ The Cathedrals of Northern France,” by Francis 
Miltoun (Boston : L. C. Page & Co.), is preéminently an 
architect’s book, and yet not ina strictly technical 
sense. Some travelers are not satisfied with the guide- 


en 


Cover design (reduced). 


book discussions of French architecture ; some students 
and general readers who have never traveled would 
like to read an intelligent, straightforward account of 
those magnificent structures which were old when our 
own country was young. Such will find the desidera- 
tum in Mr. Miltoun’s volume, which abounds in sound 
and useful information. 

In “The Land of Little Rain” (Houghton, Mifflin), 
Mrs. Mary Hunter Austin reproduces the atmosphere of 
one part of our great country which most of our writers 
have thus far let severely alone,—namely, the desert re- 
gions of the far West. Mrs. Austin is familiar, from 
long residence, with the country stretching south from 
the Sierra Nevada range and the Yosemite into the Mo- 
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jave Desert, and including the far-famed Death Valley. 
Readers of Mrs. Austin’s sketches in the Atlantic 
Monthly and other magazines do not need to be told of 
her unusual powers as a descriptive writer. Her work 
deals altogether with out- of-door life, and recounts only 
what she has herself seen and experienced. The mar- 
ginal illustrations of the volume are the work of Mr. E. 
Boyd Smith, who is himself unusually familiar with the 
marvels of this Western desert land. ; 

A new book by Mr. George Wharton James is de- 
voted to ‘“‘ The Indians of the Painted Desert Region” 
(Boston: Little, Brown). These Indians, the Hopis, 
Navahoes, Wallapais, and Havasupais, are as yet but 
imperfectly known to the American reading public, al- 
though considerable has been written regarding special 
customs of the Hopisand the Navahoes. Mr. James de- 
serves great credit for the enlightening descriptions 
that he gives of the homes, habits, and characteristics 
of these Southwestern tribes, and perhaps no less credit 
for the series of excellent photographs that he has 
taken, from which his book is illustrated. Like the 
author’s work on the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, 
this book is the result of personal experience and ad- 
venturous journeys over the Southwestern deserts. 


BOOKS ON HUMAN CONDITIONS. 


In taking up Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth’s new book, 
“ After Prison— What ?” (Revell) the reader should not 
expect to find be- 
tween the covers a 
treatise on penology 
or criminology. In- 
stead of that, the very 
first chapter makes 
an appeal to his intel- 
ligent sympathy, and 
as he reads on the ap- 
peal grows the more 
insistent. “It is such 
a tale as the man be- 
hind the bars himself 
might tell, had he the 
gift of utterance and 
the faith that the 
world outside the 
prison- walls would 
listen to his words. 
Because he lacks that 
gift and that faith, 
Mrs. Booth, the 
“Tittle Mother” to 
thousands of Ameri- 
can prisoners, voices the cry of her “boys,” and so we 
have a book written, asit were, from the point of view of 
the cell. Mrs. Booth makes known to usas fully as may 
be the hopes and fears and aspirations—the outlook on 
life—of the man in the cell. Her book is further helpful 
in the information that it gives of the practical work for 
discharged prisoners conducted by the Volunteers of 
America, of which General Ballington Booth is the 
head. Altogether, it is a strong presentation of the 
claims of a neglected and often ill-treated class in the 
community. Asastatement of facts, it is convincing, 
and cannot fail to prove effective. The author asks 
“no sentimental sympathy or pity, no patronage or 
charity, but only understanding, justice, and fair 
play.” 

If any of our writers may be said to be at home in the 
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portraiture of real life in the New York tenements, it 
surely is Mr. Jacob A. Riis. His last book, ‘Children 
of the Tenements” (Macmillan), is made up of stories 
most of which, Mr. Riis tells us, came to him in the 
course of his work as a police reporter, and are given to 
the world exactly as Mr. Riis received them—without 
invention or embellishment. Such tales are not to be 
classed with fiction, since they report true happenings 
in the daily life of the people, but in the directness and 
simplicity of the telling there is a lesson that should be 
heeded by every ambitious fiction-writer. 


























































MRS. MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH. 
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Mr. Jack London is a story-writer who has tried his 
hand at reporting, the result being a substantial 
volume, with many pictures, entitled ‘‘The People of 
the Abyss” (Macmillan). In this book the reader is 
introduced to the life of the vast, mysterious, and 
dreary East London. The author can hardly be re- 
garded as a pioneer in this field. More than twenty 
years ago, the late Sir Walter Besant, in ‘‘ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,” pictured the human side of East 
London, and thereby stimulated the building of the far- 
famed ‘‘ People’s Palace.” The young American writer 
has studied the people of the great East End by the same 
methods that an explorer might adopt in learning the 
characteristics of a savage tribe in Darkest Africa. 
He has gone among them, lived with them, foraged 
with them, and by degrees has mastered more of their 
secrets than would ever have been revealed toa stranger, 
however kindly disposed. The really interesting part 
of the story is the author’s account of how he did all 
this. It was a plunge into uncharted human wilds, 
but the outcome was a positive addition to our stock of 
knowledge concerning the real life of our time. In its 
naked, unglossed sordidness, the picture is often repel- 
lent, and yet its verities must not pass unheeded. 

The metropolis in some of its more pleasing aspects is 
presented in ‘Dickens’ London,” by Francis Miltoun 
(Boston: L. C. Page & Co.). Reminiscent, as the title 
implies, of the London that Dickens and his contem- 


































ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


poraries loved and cherished, this volume acquaints us 
with the buildings and topographical features of the 
city that have survived from Dickens’ day to our own, 
and incidentally furnishes admirers of the great novelist 
with much entertaining information regarding local- 


ities especially identified with the life and work of the 
English author who has done most to spread abroad a 
knowledge of his city on its human side. The illustra- 
tions are well chosen. All in all, the London of the 
middle Victorian era is cleverly epitomized in the book. 





ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


6‘¢ TN Arcady,” by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, as illus- 
trated by Mr. Will H. Low, with marginal 
decorations by Mr. Charles L. Hinton (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.), is one of the artistic triumphs of the season’s 
book-making. Here author, artists, and printer have 
met on common 
ground, and the joint 
product of their ef- 
forts is a new inter- 
pretation of more 
than one chapter of 
Nature’s story. 

A few years ago,- 
Hugh Black’s little 
book on “Friend- 
ship” made its au- 
thor’s name known in 
thousands of Ameri- 
can homes, and this 
year the popular 
Scotch preacher’s 
homily on “Work” 
(Revell) is likely to 
have quite as wide a 
éirculation, with its 
attractive binding 
and decorated mar- 
gins. 

“Ruth Ogden” (Mrs. Charles W. Ide) has written a 
Christmas, message entitled ‘‘ Friendship, the Good and 
Perfect Gift” (Stokes)—a brochure at once beautiful in 
spirit and rich in suggestion. 

A new issue in the dainty “‘ Thumb-Nail Series” (Cen- 
tury) is ‘‘Socrates,” consisting of Plato’s “‘ Apology” 
and “‘ Crito,” with a part of his ““Phedo” (Jowett’s 
translation). Thesymbolical cover design, like somany 
of its predecessors in the series, is the work of Mrs. 
Blanche McManus Mansfield. 

“The Art of the Pitti Palace,” by Julia de Wolf 
Addison (Boston: L. C. Page & Co.), is much more 
than an art gallery catalogue. The author has made a 
serious attempt to describe in untechnical terms the 
masterpieces assembled in the famous old palace, and 
to weave into the account the most salient facts in the 
careers of the various artists represented in the col- 
lection. The illustrations are chiefly process repro- 
ductions of the most celebrated of the paintings, 
together with views of the building itself. The com- 
bination of pictures and text goes to make up an 
interesting souvenir which all traveled Americans who 
have visited the Pitti Palace will be glad to own. 

The “ Astor Edition” of English poets (Crowell) is 
generally recognized as one of the best of the low-priced 
collections. New volumes in the series are Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales,” with an introduction by Professor 
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Lounsbury, of Yale, and a glossarial index, and the 
text of Spenser’s ‘“}'aérie Queene,” to which Professor 
Trent, of Columbia, supplies an introduction and a 
bibliographical note. The same publishing house has 
brought out the ‘‘ Pembroke Edition” of Shakespeare’s 
complete works, in twelve small volumes, edited by 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. Each volume 
in the set has a photogravure frontispiece and rubri- 
cated titles. 

A volume of Tennyson’s poems, chosen and edited by 
Dr. Henry van Dyke (Boston: Ginn), will be eagerly 
welcomed by all lovers of Tennyson who have felt the 
need of a full and representative selection of the poet’s 
masterpieces. Dr. van Dyke contributes a biographical 
and critical introduction of one hundred pages. The 
frontispiece of the book is a photogravure reproduction 
of the sculptor Partridge’s head of Tennyson. 

A selection of ‘‘ The Best Tales” and ‘‘ The Best Poems 
and Essays” of Edgar Allan Poe has been made by Mr. 
Sherwin Cody (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.). In 
these two volumes, of moderate size, one may have the 
cream of Poe’s work. It is a reason for encouragement 
that such reprints of standard American authors are in 
demand. 

One of the most attractive sets of books issued this 
season by any of our American publishers is the ‘ Little 
French Masterpieces,” edited by Alexander Jessup (Put- 
nam). There are six volumes in the series, each of 
which comprises selections (in translation) from the 
works of some one French writer of distinction. Ineach 
case a brief introduction by some competent critic pref- 
aces the selections. The authors included in the series 
are Prosper Mérimée, Gustave Flaubert, Théophile Gau- 
tier, Balzac, Daudet, and Guy de Maupassant. Print, 
paper, and binding are excellent. 

The “Puritan Edition” of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
(Revell) contains thirty-one illustrations in Puritan 
costume by Harold Copping. The idea of presenting 
Bunyan’s characters in the dress of the times in which 
Bunyan himself lived is a happy one. In this edition, 
too, a special effort has been made to incorporate in the 
text the very last revisions that Bunyan made, down to 
the year of his death. 

We are indebted to another American publishing 
house (Crowell) for the most satisfactory editions of the 
old English novelists, Fielding and Smollett. The selec- 
tions from each author comprise twelve volumes, with in- 
troductions by Dr. G. H. Maynadier, of Harvard, and the 
series throughout is illustrated in photogravure from 
drawings by Dunsmore, Williams, and others. The 
printing was done by the University Press, Cambridge, 
and is creditable in every respect. 

Still another reprint by this house comprises Ormsby’s 
translation of ‘Don Quixote,” in four convenient vol- 
umes, edited by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 
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A gingerbread boy and a pie-crust girl, | They met 
in an oven hot; | The gingerbread boy was as cross 
as achurl, | But the pie-crust girl was not.—GEORGE 
V. HoBart’s ‘ Li’l Verses for Li’l Fellers.” 

66 Sige New Boy at Dale,” by Charles Edward Rich 

(Harper Bros.), will be of interest to girls as 
wellas boys. The boy hero was stolen from home when 
very young. While traveling with a circus, he rescues a 
child ; enters Dale school, where his victories over the 
rival athletes of Wes- 
ton school, combined 
with his quiet, manly 
bearing, make him 
an interesting hero. 
Florence Scovel 
Shinn’s illustrations 
add to the charm of 
the book. Annie Fel- 
lows Johnston’s new 
“Little Colonel” 
book entitled ‘The 
Little Colonel at 
Boarding School” (L. 
C. Page & Co.), illus- 
trated by Etheldred 
B. Barry, is an amus- 
ing story of boarding- 
school life. ‘I don’t 
know how to express 
the way the day made 
me feel; not happy, 
exactly, for when ’m 
that way I always 
want to sing. It’s 
more like a big, soft, 
furry kind of contentment. If I were a cat I’d be pur- 
ring,” says one of the characters. Margaret Sidney’s 
‘“‘Five Little Peppers at School” is of as great interest as 
the first Pepper Book. One follows the merry children 
eagerly from beginning to end. It is illustrated by Her- 


Illustration (reduced) from ** The 
Five Little Peppers at School.” 


The Life of a Wooden Doll.” 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


mann Heyer (The Lothrop Pub. Co.). Washington, 
Arnold, Lafayette, and Cornwallis figure prominently 
in the pages of ‘‘A Colonial Maid,” by Lucy Foster Mad- 
ison (The Penn Pub. Co.), with illustrations by Clyde O. 
Deland. Virginia lives with her uncle, a Tory, while she 
is a patriot ; she rides in disguise to take gold to Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge, she escapes death at the massa- 
cre of Wyoming, then there is the finding of her father, 
and the final forgiving of her cousin, who is an Ameri- 
can soldier, by her Tory uncle. Thomas Nelson Page’s 
‘“‘Two Prisoners.” (R. H. Russell), illustrated in color by 
Virginia Keep, is the story of a poor little cripple child, 
Molly. Mildred’s little dog runs away to Molly, and 
Mildred following it becomes acquainted with the little 
cripple. Molly goes to the country with Mildred, and 
through the help of a mocking-bird, finds her mother. 
It is needless to say that the book is written in an artis- 
ticstyle. We recognize the pen of the veteran story-teller, 
in Mrs. C. V. Jamison’s ‘‘ Thistledown” (The Century 
Co.), illustrations by W. Benda. ‘Little Betty Blew,” 
by Annie M. Barnes (Lee & Shepard), illustrated by 
Frank T. Merrill, is the story of a little girl who went 
with her family to organize a settlement on the Ashley 
River, South Carolina, about two hundred years ago. 
On arriving at Charleston, they find that an Indian is to 
be whipped ; by paying his fine Mr. Blew releases him, 
whereupon the Indian promises to ‘‘ Undo;” this they 
take to mean to reform his former manner of living, 
but in reality means to restore Betty’s older brother, 
who was stolen when on a visit to the same city years 
before. Betty isnearly eaten by an alligator, is stolen by 
an Indian ; rescued by a supposed Indian who turns out 
to be her brother. ‘‘ West Point Colors” is by Anna B. 
Warren, illustrated by photographs (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.). In it we read: ‘“* And Magnus had been duly pre- 
sented, and had done his first devoirs to the fair stran- 
gers.” And we can guess from this the author’s style. 

‘“* A Book of Girls,” by Lillian Bell, illustrated by W. 
B. Stevens, contains four short stories of girlhood writ- 
ten in the flowing style of the author (Page & Co.). 
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The author of the ‘“‘ Little Girl Next Door,” Miss Nina 
Rhodes, gives us this year a new story entitled ‘‘ Wini- 
fred’s Neighbors,” illustrated by Bertha J. Davidson 
(Lee & Shepard). Sometimes we are inclined to think 
that in it the conversations upon unnecessary details 
drag. On the other hand, its very simplicity must 
suggest to the child reader verisimilitude to nature. 
For example, the following dialogue might be over- 
heard from two little girls any day of the year: ‘‘I like 
you better than any little girl I ever knew,” said Wini- 
fred, in a sudden burst of enthusiasm. ‘And [I like 
you ever and ever so much, too,” responded Lulu. 
“You must be my intimate friend all winter. Minnie 
Hunt was my intimate friend last year, but her father 
went in business out West, so they had to move away.” 

Mary C. Leonard’s ‘‘ How the Two Ends Met” (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.), illustrated by Charles B. Falls, is the 
story of how the commercial end and the residential 
end of the Square become friendly through the doings 
of a little girl. 

Winning her way through college and to future pros- 
perity is the theme of Mary McRae Culter’s ‘“‘ The Girl 
Who Kept Up” (Lee & Shepard), illustrated by C. 
Louise Williams. ‘‘The Mislaid Uncle,” by Evelyn 
Raymond (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), is the story of a 
human express parcel which comes from California to 
Baltimore and is delivered to the wrong uncle, but de- 
cides to live with him after finding her real uncle has 
four children of his own. 

The Penn Publishing Company’s imprint is upon the 
title page of the following: ‘“‘In Alaskan Waters,” by 
W. Bert Foster, illustrated by Winfield Lukens; “A 
Rose of Holly Court,” by Elizabeth Lincoln Gould, il- 
lustrated by Ida Waugh; ‘‘A Quaker Maiden,” by 
Evelyn Raymond, illustrated by Ida Waugh; “A 
Daughter of the Union,” by Lucy Foster Madison, il- 
lustrated by Clyde O. Deland ; ‘‘ The Little Lady of the 
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Fort,” by Annie M. Barnes, illustrated by Héléne 









Wood ; “With Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga,” by W. 
Bert Foster, illustrated by F. A. Carter ; ‘‘ Dearie Dot 
and the Dog,” by Julie M. Lippmann, illustrated by 
Margaret F. Winner, and “‘ In the Camp of the Greeks,” 
by Louis Pendleton, illustrated by F. A. Carter. 

Then there are ‘The Adventures of Dorothy,” by 
Jocelyn Lewis, illustrated by S. M. Stone (Outlook Pub. 
Co.) ; ‘*The Green Satin Gown,” by Laura E. Richards, 
illustrated by E. B. Barry (Dana Estes‘Co.) ; ‘‘My Won- 
derful Visit,” by Elizabeth Hill, illustrated by Beatrice 
Stevens (Charles Scribner’s Sons), and ‘‘ New Fortunes,” 
by Mabel Earle, illustrated by F. Lowenheim (S. 
Barnes Co.). 





FOR THE LITTLE TOTS. 
Li'l Wee Tay is a teeney girlie, | Ever so small, you 
know; | Baynie Boy is a weeney laddie | Jus’ getting 
ready to grow.—GEORGE V. HOBART. 

Gertrude Smith, author of the ‘ Roggie and Reggie” 
series, has written the story of ‘‘Peter and Helen,” 
which has been illustrated in colors by the Misses E. 
Mars and M. H. Squire (Harper Bros.). The author 
understands how to write for very little folks, repeat- 
ing her nouns frequently and using short sentences, so 
that the child reader may not lose its bearings. 
A story for children of about six to eight, but wherein 
we fear the sentences are rather telegraphic in their 
brevity, is ‘‘ Roger and Rose” and other stories, by 
Katharine Beebe, illustrated by Katharine H. Green- 
land (The Saalfield 
Pub. Co.). “More 
Five Minute Stories,” 
by LauraC. Richards, 
is illustrated by Wal- 
lace Goldsmith (Dana 
Estes & Co.). 

For the older chil- 
dren, the young folks 
proper, we have a 
goodly supply of 
wholesome stories. 
The veteran Sophie 
May gives another 
Quinnebassett story 
entitled ‘‘ Joy Bells” 
(Lee & Shepard). 
Then we have ‘The 
Frolicsome Four,” by 
Edith L. and Ariadne 
Gilbert, illustrated by 
Josephine Bruce (Lee 
& Shepard); ‘Four 
Little Indians,” by Illustration (reduced) from “Joy 
Ella Mary Coates, il- Bells.” 
lustrated by W. H. 

Richardson (Henry T. Coates & Co.) ; ‘‘Ship Ashore,” 
by Edward A. Rand, illustrated by Amy Rand (Cin- 
cinnati: Jennings & Pye; New York : Eaton & Mains); 
“Gypsy Jane,” by Harriet A. Cheever, illustrated by 
Bertha G. Davidson (Dana Estes Pub. Co.); ‘“‘ Helen 
Grant’s School Days,” by Amanda M. Douglas, il- 
lustrated by Amy Brooks (Lee & Shepard); ‘‘ Doro- 
thy’s Playmates” and “Randy and Prue,” both by 
Amy Brooks and illustrated by the author (Lee & 
Shepard); ‘“‘A Daughter of the Rich,” by M. E. Waller, 
illustrated by Ellen Bernard Thompson (Little, Brown 
& Co.), and ‘‘ The Story Book House,” by Honor Walsh, 
illustrated by J. W. Kennedy (Dana Estes & Co.). 

























BOYS’ BOOKS. 


Tommy Tupper 
*muses me, | Tommy 
Tupper does; | Tom- 
my Tupper is a boy— 
| Baddest ever was.— 
GEORGE V. HOBART. 

For boys especially 
we have but a few 
books this year; these 
are mostly about very 
good boys. 

“Two Young Lum- 

* bermen,” by Edward 
Stratemeyer, illus- 
trated by A. B. 
Shute (Lee & Shep- 
ard), is a story of the 
North. The descrip- 
tion of lumbering in 
an Oregon forest 
gives us an unhack- 
neyed subject with 
the apparent sem- 
blance of truth. 

Another book by the same author is “‘ Joe the Surveyor,” 

illustrated by A. B. Shute (Lee & Shepard). Then we 

have ‘True Blue,” by Edward S. Ellis, illustrated by J. 

W. Kennedy (Dana 

Estes & Co.); ‘‘Young 

Heroes of Wire and 

Rail,” by Alvah Mil- 

ton Kerr, illustrated 

by the Messrs. H. C. 

Edwards, H. Burgess, 

J. C. Leyendecker, F. 

R. Gruger, and Lu- 

cius Hitchcock (Lee 

& Shepard); ‘ Joe’s 

Signal Code,” by W. 

Reiff Hesser, illus- 

trated by Frank T. 

Merrill (Lee & Shep- 

ard); ‘“‘ Following the 

Ball,” by A. T. Dud- 

ley, illustrated by 

Charles Copeland 

(Lee & Shepard), and 

‘‘AheadoftheArmy,” 

by W. O. Stoddard, 

illustrated by C. 

Chase Emerson (Lo- 

throp Pub. Co.). 


Illustration (reduced) from 
“ African Forest and Jungle.” 














Illustration (reduced) from 
“Baby Days.” 


PICTURE BOOKS. 

Well, if I jus’ mus’ ast fer one, | I dess Pu take a 
book.—GEORGE V. HOBART. 

Most of the illustrations in the season’s books (while 
it is true they are of a higher order than such illustra- 
tions used to be twenty-five years ago) are of the per- 
functory kind, as though the publisher considered them 
a necessary evil, and in many cases of color printing the 
registering of the plates is so poor that the misplaced 
outlines suggest that the drawings were sent by picture- 
telegraphy. But there are a few exceptions the excel- 
lence of which calls for special comment. The palm 
must go to “‘ Rhymes of Real ChiJdren,” by Betty Sage, 
with pictures by Jessie Wilcox Smith, the plates are en- 
graved by the Beck Engraving Co., and are beautifully 
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Cover Design (reduced) of ‘Rhymes of Real Children.” 


printed by S. H. Burbank & Co., of Philadelphia (New 
York: Fox, Duffield & Co.). 

In ‘“Li’l Verses for Li’l Fellers,” by George Vere 
Hobart, illustrated by E. Mars and M. H. Squire (R. H. 
Russell), the corn field and cottage beyond, illustrating 
‘“Teeney, Weeney Fellers,” is an unusually excellent col- 
ored illustration. The verse of Mr. Hobart is not like 
the common rhymes written for children. Like Mr. 
Riley, he founds each poem upon some true episode in 
child life, but, as in the case of Mr. Riley’s subjects, we 
fear they are such as will interest the elders rather than 
the little ones; and moreover, the vernacular of the 
German and negro verses is not easy for a child to com- 
prehend. But there are true scenes of child drama de- 
picted in most of Mr. Hobart’s verses, as one will observe 
in the excerpts we make for our department headings. 

Denslow’s picture books come to us this year not in 














Illustration (reduced) from ‘* Young Whalers.” 
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thick volumes, as they have for the 
last four years, but he gives ustwelve 
small books, each devoted to some 
nursery favorite like ‘Humpty 
Dumpty,” ‘‘Mother Hubbard,” and 
“Tom Thumb.” In the last named 
we think Mr. Denslow does his best ; 
but sometimes, as in ‘‘Mary Had a 
Little Lamb,” horseplay is substituted 
for grace. 

We presume there is a clientéle who 
look forward, each holiday season, to 
the annuals ‘‘ Chatterbox,” published 
by Dana Estes & Co. (a little behind 
the time in the pictures), and “‘ Sun- 
day,” published by Thomas Nelson & 
Son. They certainly give great vari- 
ety, but a more refining influence 
would surely come from “‘ Baby Days” 
pictures and texts mostly from St. 
Nicholas, published by the Century 
Co. 


NATURE AND ANIMAL BOOKS. 


That Squirrel was a-resting with 
his head upon his paw, | A-flying 
came a Mister Crow and cawed an 
awful caw.—GEORGE V. HOBART. 

The most charming, natural, style 
is found in ‘‘Orchard-Land,” by Rob- 
ert Chambers, illustrated in color by 
Reginald Birch (Harper Bros.). Ger- 
aldine and Peter meet a chipmunk, 
who says: ‘‘Geraldine, you asked me 
where I lived; I live in a hole in the 
ground. Some people call me a ground squirrel, others 
a hacker, others a chipmuk, and still others a chip- 
munk. So there you are, children. Take your choice.” 
Again, a bat, after flying about, says he has been eat- 
ing. ‘** Eating what?’ asked Geraldine. The bat re- 
plied: ‘Eating mosquitoes, midges, flies, moths, and 
occasionally a tender beetle. Didn’t you know I eat 
while flying? Did you think I took those dipping, 
soaring, jerky flights for exercise? Has nobody told 
you that I am chasing insects which try to dodge me, 
and that’s the reason I flutter about in such an eccen- 
tric manner?’” Here, certainly, is a pleasant way for 
children to learn nat- 
ural history. 

An admirable piece 
of book-making is a 
bird story entitled 
“Song of the Cardi- 
nal,” by Gene Strat- 
ton-Porter, illustrated 
by the author from 
photographs (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.). 

“ Zsop’s Fables in 
Rhyme for Children,” 
by Richardson D. 
White and Margaret 
D. Longley (Saalfield 
Pub. Co.), can be enu- 
merated among the at- 
tractive picture books, 
for Mr. Bull, though 
poor asa figure 
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Illustration (re- 
duced) from 
‘*The Ro- 
mance of Cin- 
derella.” 
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Cover design (reduced) of “Or- 
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draughtsman, is one of 
our most, original animal 
draughtsmen, and his 
treatment, of such sub- 
jects as “The Fox and 
the Grapes,”=‘‘ The Shep- 
herd Boy,” ‘The Hares 
and the Frogs,” and “‘ Bell- 
ing the Cat” is worthy of 
the foremost masters of 
illustrating; his draw- 
ings are full of go, and 
are decorative in arrange- 
ment. 

‘In the Magic Forest,” 
a modern fairy story, by 
Steward Edward White 
(The Macmillan Co.), vi- 
sions of Indian life are 
brought before little Jim- 
my Ferris. 

While the animal books 
this year are not as many 
as usual, the few pub- 
lished are for the most part well written. Among 
these there are ‘‘Big Jack” and other true stories of 
horses, by Gabrielle E. Jackson, and ‘‘The Story of a 
Cat,” by the same author, 
both published by J. F. 

Taylor & Co. ; ‘‘ Rover’s 
Story,” by Helena Hig- 
ginbotham, illustrated 
by the author and from 
photographs (Lee & 











Illustration (reduced) from 
“Maisie and Her Dog in 
Fairyland.” 


’ Shepard), and “Two 


Little Savages,” by Er- 
nest Thompson Seton, il- 
lustrated by the author 
(Doubleday, Page &Co.). 


Illustration (reduced) from 
“Robin Hood, His Book.” 


OLD-TIME FAIRY 
TALES. 

I vonder if der fairies 
come | Down py der moonlight vay, | Und den mit 
him some preddy games | Dey go to vork und play.— 

GEORGE V. HOBART. 


Of course, there is a 
fair percentage of books, 
as usual, wherein the 
classic fairy tales are re- 
printed with new illus- 
trations, or rewritten. 
We presume the judi- 
cious parents will select 
first, among these, ‘‘ The 
Crimson Fairy Book,” by 
Andrew Lang, illustrat- 
ed by H. J. Ford (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.), be- 
cause of the popularity 
of this chromatic series, 
and because of the repu- 
tation of the editor. De- 
spite the latter recom- 
mendation, however, 
there is some dubious 
English to be found in 
the pages; and we are 





Illustration (reduced) from 
**The Crimson Fairy Book.” 
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not sure that certain 
grewsome details that 
enter into the narra- 
tives are quite the best 
pabulum for youthful 
minds. Here isan ex- 
ample: ‘‘ The king or- 
dered his servants to 
take the boy into the 
forest and to kill him 
there, and to bring 
back part of his liver 
and lungs.” How 
much of this folklore 
barbarity is good for 
twentieth-century 
young folks, we won- 
der. 

“The Romance of 
Cinderella,” written 
in good old ballad 
verse by Ella N. Boult, illustrated by Beatrice Stevens, 
is issued sumptuously by R. H. Russell. The printing 
of the illustrations on page 77 is a rare accomplishment 
in the combining of delicate printing inks. The title 
page is knowingly composed, but the original was evi- 
dently drawn on too large a scale. In reduction it is 
hardly legible. 

Again sumptuous in form is the large volume from the 
Outlook Company entitled ‘‘The Outlook Fairybook 
for Little People,” by Laura Winnington, illustrated 
by J. Conacher, containing translations from many 
foreign writers. 





Cover design (reduced) of ‘* The 
Enchanted Island of Yew.” 











Illustration (reduced) from ‘ Asop’s Fables in Rhyme for 
Children.” 


Classics from the German figure also in ‘Tales 
from Wonderland,” by Rudolph Baumbach, translated 
by Helen R. Dole, adapted for American children by 
William L. M. Silber (A. Lovell & Co.). 
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NONSENSE BOOKS. 


Just West of the Earth and East of the Moon, | 
Where the Elephant sings and whistles a tune, | Where! 
the Taggers are tame and the Lions bow-wow, | Where 
the Monkey Bird 
hops from bough to’ 
bough.—GEORGE Y.° 
HOBART. 


The books of impos- 
sible stories which 
should be called by — 
courtesy, we presume, 
fairy stories, receive | 
special attention from 
the publishers this 
year. ‘‘ Molly and the 
Unwiseman,”’’ byt 
John Kendrick 
Bangs, illustrated by 
Albert Levering and 
Clarke V. Dwiggins 
(Henry T. Coates & 
Co.), is replete with 
nonsense of the kind 
for which the author 
has won a national 
reputation. The illus- 
trations are cleverly drawn. Thenthere are “Six Giants 
and a Griffin,” by Birdsall Otis Edey, with full-page 
pictures by Beatrice Baxter Ruyl (R. H. Russell); “‘ The 
Fairies’ Circus,” by Neville Cain (R. H. Russell) ; ‘‘ The 
Surprising Adventures of the Man in the Moon,” by R. 
M. Steward, illustrated by L. J. Bridgeman (Lee & 
Shepard), and ‘ Twi- 
light Tales Told to 
Tiny Tots,” by Anita 
D. Rosecrans, illus- 
trated by L. J. Bridge- 
man (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.). 

L. Frank Baum, the 
author of the im- 
mensely popular comic 
opera *“‘The Wizard 
of Oz,” understands 
thoroughly the value 
of dovetailing the 
events in a story so 
that they form a ro- 
mance with a beginning, a middle, and an end, and this | 
year no less than four books come from his pen, though 
only one of them, “‘ The Enchanted Island of Yew,” 
illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory, bears the recent copy- 
right date of 1903. The others are “The New Wizard 
of Oz,” illustrated by W. W. Denslow, copyrighted’ 
1899; “‘The Magical Monarch of Mo,” illustrated by 
Frank Verbeck, copyrighted 1900 by R. H. Russell, and 
“The Life and Adventures of Santa Claus,” illustrated 
by Mary Cowles Clark, copyrighted 1902. These books 
are now all published by the Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Of course, the children expecta new “‘Golliwogg” book, 
and of course the publishers, Longmans, Green & Co., 
see to it that the book is well printed, so we have “‘ The 
Golliwogg Circus,” pictured by Florence K. Upton, 
verses by Bertha Upton. Fox, Duffield & Co. issue a book 
exceptionally pleasing in its novelty, in which the illus- 
trations are dolls and things diminutive, illustrating 
“The Life of a Wooden Doll,” verses by Louis Saxby. 











Tllustration (reduced) from 
“Molly and the Unwiseman.” 





Illustration (reduced) from 
“The Golliwogg’s Circus.” 
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